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WEST  of  Longtown  is  Solway  Mofs,  an  extent 
of  1600  acres,  appearing  nothing  but  a collection  of 
thin  peat  foftened  by  wet  to  the  confidence  of  mud  ; 
and  unfafe  for  any  thing  heavier  than  a fportfman  to 
venture  on,  even  in  the  dried  fummer.  A ffiell  or 
crud  that  preferved  this  mofs  within  bounds  was,  by 
the  imprudence  of  the  peat  diggers,  fome  years  fince, 
fo  weakened,  and  three  days  of  heavy  rain  fuccef- 
fively  increafing  the  fluidity  of  the  mofs,  that  the  crud 
gave  way.  One  night  in  November,  1 769,  a farmer  who 
lived  neared  the  mofs  was  alarmed  with  unufual 
noife.  The  crud  had  at  once  given  way,  and  the 
black  deluge  was  rolling  towards  his  houfe  when  he 
was  gone  out  with  a lantern  to  fee  the  caufe  of  his 
fright : he  faw  the  dream  approaching  him,  and  drib 
thought  that  it  was  his  dunghill  that,  by  fome  fuper- 
natural  caufe,  hSd  been  fet  in  motion  ; but  foon  dis- 
covering the  danger,  he  gave  notice  to  his  neighbours 
with  all  expedition  ; but  others  received  no  other  ad- 
vice but  what  this  dygian  tide  gave  them  by  its  noife, 
many  by  its  entrance  into  their  houfes  ; and  it  has  been 
afierted,  that  fome  were  furprifed  with  it  even  in  their 
beds  : thefe  pad  a horrible  night,  remaining  totally 
ignorant  of  their  fate,  and  the  caufe  of  the  calamity,  till 
the  morning,  when  their  neighbours  with  difficulty  got 
them  out  through  the  roof.  About  300  acres  of  mofs 
were  thus  difcharged,  and  above  400  of  land  covered  \ 
the  houfes  were  either  overthrown  or  filled  to  the  roofs, 

t 

and  the  hedges  overwhelmed  ; but  providentially  not  a 
human  life  lod : fev.er.al  cattle  were  fufFocated,  and 
thofe  which  were  houfed  had  a very  fmall  chance  of 
efeaping.  The  cafe  of  a cow  is  fo  Angular  as  to  de- 
ferve  mention  : die  was  the  only  one  out  of  eight  in 
the  lame  cow-houfe  that  was  fayed,  after  having  dood 
flxty  hours  up  to  the  neck  in  mud  and  water  ; when 
flie  was  relieved  die  did  not  refufe  to  eat,  but  would 
not  tafte,  water,  nor  could  even  look  at  it  without 
{hewing  rhanifcd  figns  of  horror.'  The  eruption  burd 
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from  the  place  of  its  difcharge  like  a cataract  of  thick 
ink,  and  continued  in  a ftream  of  the  fame  appearance, 
intermixed  with  great  fragments  of  peat  with  their 
heathy  furface ; then  flowing  like  a tide  charged  with 
pieces  of  wreck,  it  filled  the  whole  vally,  running  up 
every  little  opening,  and  on  its  retreat  left  upon  the 
fhore  tremendous  heaps  of  turf,  memorials  of  the 
height  which  this  dark  torrent  arrived  at.  The  farther 
it  flowed  the  more  room  it  had  to  expand,  leffening  ill 
depth  till  it  mixed  its  ftream  with  that  of  the  Efk. 

The  lurface  of  the  mofs  received  a considerable 
change  ; what  was  before  a plain  now  funk  in  the 
form  of  a vaft  bafon,  and  the  lofs  of  the  contents  fo 
lowered  the  furface  as  to  give  to  Netherby  a new  view 
of  land  and  trees  unfeen  before. 

Near  this  mofs  was  the  fliameful  reddition  in  1542 
of  the  Scotch  army,  under  the  command  of  Oliver 
Sinclair,  minion  of  James  V.  (to  fir  Thomas  Wharton, 
warden  of  the  marches)  : the  nobility,  defperate  with 
rage  and  pride  when  they  heard  that  favourite  pro- 
claimed general,  preferred  an  immediate  Surrender  to 
a handful  of  enemies,  rather  than  fight  for  a king  who 
treated  them  with  fuch  contempt.  The  Englifh  com- 
mander obtained  a bloodlefs  vi&ory  ; the  whole  Scotch 
army  was  taken  or  difperfed,  and  a few  fugitives  pe- 
rifhed  in  this  very  mofs  ; as  a confirmation  it  is  faid, 
that  a few  years  ago  fome  peat  diggers  difcovered  in  it 
the  ikeletons  of  a trooper  and  his  hcrle  in  complete 
armour. 

Four  miles  beyond  Longtown,  on  the  right,  is  Ca- 
noby  or  Canonby,  a populous  parifh  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  the  Efk.  Here  was  a priory  of  Auguftine 
canons  regular,  the  prior  of  which  fwore  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296.  In  this  parifh  is  the  fite  of  Gil- 
nocky,  a ftrong  hold  of  the  celebrated  chief,  Johnny 
Armftrong,  who  laid  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  borders 
under  contribution,  but  never  injured  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  was  always  attended  by  twenty-four 
gentlemen  well  mounted,  and  when  James  V:  went  z 
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progrefs  in  1528,  to  free  his  country  from  marauders  of 
this  time,  A'rnftrong  appeared  before  him  with  fix 
and  thirty  followers  in  his  train,  in  fumptuous  habits, 
and  himfelf  fo  richly  dreffed,  that  the  king  faid, 
44  What  wants  that  knave  that  a king  fhould  have 
and  immediately  ordered  the  chieftain  and  his  followers 
to  be  hanged  on  the  road  between  Hawick  and  Long- 
holm,  notwithftanding  the  great  offers  Giinochie  made, 
who  finding  at  laid  all  application  for  pardon  fruitlefs, 
according  to  the  ballad  boldly  told  the  king, 

To  feek  hot  water  beneath  cold  yce, 

Surely  it  is  a great  folie ; 

I haif  afked  grace  at  a gracelefs  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me. 

Langholm  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  Elk  ; the 
country  about  it  hilly,  but  verdant  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ride  from  Longtown  to  Lang- 
holm is  beautiful  and  pidturefque.  The  river  Efk, 
which  rifes  a few  miles  to  the  north  on  the  borders  of 
Selkirkfhire,  gives  the  name  of  Elkdale  to  the  vally 
through  which  it  paffes  into  the  Solway  frith  ; and 
the  fmall  river  Eu  or  Ewes,  which  joins  the  Efk  near 
the  town,  gives  name  to  another  tract  called  Eufdale. 
Annandale  and  Nidfdale  are  ftill  larger  diftridts,  and 
receive  their  appellations  from  the  rivers  Annan  and 
Nid. 

Langholm  contains  about  1600  inhabitants,  great 
part  of  whom  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, (lockings,  checks,  &c.  A hamlet  called  New 
Langholm  has  been  eredted  within  a few  years,  and 
contains  now  about  ico  houfes.  In  the  environs  ate 
fome  mines  of  lead-ore;  and  at  Wauchopdale,  a 
hamlet  a little  to  the  fouth-weft,  are  fome  medicinal 
fprings. 

Near  Langholm  is  Langholm-lcdge,  a feat  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh,  where  is  a fquare  tower  called  the 
Caltle,  once  belonging  to  the  Armftrongs. 

Two  miles  from  Langholm  is  Broomholm,  a feat  of 
Mr.  Maxwell.  The  rent  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Max- 
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well  holds  in  hand,  and  that  of  a farm  adjoining,  was, 
in  the  unfettled  time  of  the  fevCnteenth  century,  only 
five  pounds  Scots,  or  eight  {hillings  and  four  p~nce 
Englilh : at  this  time  Mr.  Maxwell’s  farm  only  h 
worth  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

Hawick  is  iituated  at  the  union  of  the  Tiviot  and 
Slitridge,  a fmall  river  which  divides  it  irto  two  equal 
parts.  Thefe  rivers  are  liable  to  floods ; and  by  a re- 
markable inundation,  in  1767,  fifteen  dwelling-houfes 
and  a corn-mill  were  carried  off.  At  the  height  of 
the  flood,  a fervant-maid,  belonging  to  a merchant, 
knowing  her  matter  had  a large  fum  of  money  in  the 
houfe  then  furrounded  with  water,  at  the  riflque  of  her 
life  obtained  the  prize,  but  was  driven  by  the  ftream  to 
a fpot  below  the  town,  where  the  was  providentially 
faved. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  rather 
more  than  2300.  It  is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed 
by  bailies  and  council,  under  a charter  of  queen  Mary, 
granted  in  1545.  In  the  town  are  carried  on  mami- 
fadtures  of  carpets,  rugs,  narrow  cloths,  linen  tapes, 
twift,  and  {lockings ; and  in  the  parilli  is  a very  ex~ 
tenfive  nurfery  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  flowers  and 
fhrubs,  native  and  exotic. 

Here  is  a place  called  Catrail,  by  fome  fuppofed  the 
remains  of  a Roman  rampart,  by  others  the  veftige& 
of  a Saxon  or  Britifti  fortification. 

About  a mile  weft  from  Hawick  are  the  remains  of 
Goldielands  caftle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh.  Between  which  and  the  town  is  a mound 
or  artificial  hill,  called  the  Mote ; where  anciently 
courts  of  juftice  were  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  offences. 

Between  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  at  Minto,  is  an  an- 
cient tower  on  a rugged  pidlurcfque  rock,  belonging 
to  fir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord  Minto,  who  has  a feat  here. 
1 here  are  many  gentlemen’s  feats  about  Hawick. 

Selkirk  is  a royal  burgh,  and  capital  of  a county  to 
which  it  gives  name,  though  fcarce  containing  above 
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1000  inhabitants,  with  a further  population  of  about 
700  in  the  country  part  of  the  parifh.  United  with 
Lanerk,  Peebles,  and  Linlithgow,  it  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ettrick, 
and  the  whole  county  was  once  called  Ettrick  foreft,  or 
Sheriffdom  of  Ettrick  foreft,  being  formerly  covered 
with  wood  and  abounding  in  deer,  though  now  for  the 
moft  part  deftroyed.  This  foreft  was  referved  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  for  the  purpofe  of  hunting,  and  they 
had  in  it  feveral  lodges. 

In  1513  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  attended 
James  VI.  to  Floddon-field,  from  which  a few  re- 
turned, laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  Some  of 
thefe  trophies  ftill  furvive  the  ruft  of  time,  and  the 
effedfs  of  negligence.  The  defperate  valour  of  the 
citizens  of  Selkirk,  which,  on  that  fatal  day,  was 
eminently  confpicuous  to  both  armies,  produced  very 
oppofite  effedls.  The  implacable  refentment  of  the 
Englifh  reduced  their  defencelefs  town  to  afhes,  whiift 
their  grateful  fovereign  (James  V.)  {hewed  his  fenfe  of 
their  valour  by  a grant  of  an  extenfive  portion  of  his 
foreft,  the  trees  for  rebuilding  their  houfes,  and  the 
property  as  the  reward  of  their  heroifm.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  ftioes,  boots,  and  inkle.  Near  Sel- 
kirk is  Philiphaugh,  a feat  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  Bow- 
hill,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buccleugh. 

Four  miles  weft  from  Selkirk,  on  a peninfula  formed 
by  the  Yarrow,  is  Newark  caftle,  uninhabited  except 
by  owls  and  daws.  This  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
the  houfe  in  which  Mary  Scot,  the  flower  of  Yarrow, 
was  born  *,  fhe  was  of  the  Dryhope  family,  and  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  Hardens.  Her  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  an  anceftor  of  the  Elliots,  and  in  the  contract: 
of  marriage,  the  father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  his 
daughter  for  fome  time  after  marriage,  for  which  the 
fon-in-law  binds  himfelf  to  give  him  the  profits  of  the 
firft  Michaelmas  moon  : robbery  and  plunder  feem 
then  not  to  have  been  held  as  either  difhonourable 
or  criminal. 
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Between  Selkirk  and  Fairnielie  Haugh  is  Sunderland- 
hall,  a feat  of  Mr.  Plummer.  At  Fairnielie,  a feat  of 
Mr.  Pringle.  At  Crofslee  is  Bowland,  a feat  of  Mr. 
Watt.  Near  Stage-hall  is  Torfonce,  a feat  of  Sir  jo 
Pringle,  bart. 

At  Middleton  is  Middleton-hall,  a feat  of  Mr.  Hep- 
burn : and  about  live  miles  beyond  Middleton,  on  the 
left,  is  Dalhoufie  caftle.  It  Hands  on  the  South  Elk, 
and  was  probably  ere&ed  on  the  foundation  of  a more 
ancient  building  ; as  from  the  ftyle  of  the  architecture 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  has  long  been  the  feat  and  pro- 
perty of  the  family  of  Ramfay,  one  of  whom  was 
created  lord  Ramfay  by  king  James  VI.  in  1618,  and 
earl  of  the  caftle  of  Dalhoufie  by  Charles  I.  in 

,633- . 

In  the  pariflr  of  Lefwade  is  Hawthornden,  a frnall 
fortalice,  or  caftellated  manfion,  fituated  on  a high 
projecting  rock  overhanging  the  river  of  North  Elk, 
about  two  miles  below  Roflin  caftle.  The  building, 
like  mo  ft  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  manflons,  confifts  of 
a lquare  vaulted  tower,  with  walls  of  great  thicknefs, 
calculated  to  ferve  as  an  afylum,  or  temporary  retreat, 
from  the  depredations  of  civil  infurreCtion  or  foreign 
invalions  *,  circumftances  that  frequently  happened  in 
the  turbulent  times  in  which  thefe  buildings  were  ereCt- 
ed.  This  tower  is,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed, 
grafted  on  the  native  rock:  adjoining  to  it  were  forne 
additional  buildings,  alfo  conftruCfed  for  defence  j 
thefe  and  the  tower  are  now  in  ruins,  but  fome  part  of 
the  latter  had  a habitable  room  not  many  years  fmce. 
In  the  upper  ftory  of  this  building  there  is  now  grow- 
ing a fycamore-tree,  of  a conliderable  fize. 

The  gate  of  entrance,  though  of  more  modern  date 
than  the  tower,  is  probably  older  than  the  now  dwell- 
ing-houfe : the  iron  door  was  lately  remaining,  and 
over  the  gate  are  loop-holes  anfwering  to  others  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower.  At  what  time,  and  by  whom, 
this  tower  was  built  is  uncertain  , the  fir  ft  time  it 
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occurs  in  record  as  a fortalice  is  in  a charter  of  the 
year  1433,  though  probably  it  is  of  a much  older  date. 

The  buildings  now  inhabited  were  partly  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  William  Drummond,  the  poet,  in  1638,  and  part- 
ly by  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  fir  William  Drummond,  as 
we  learn  from  the  following  infeription  on  a building 
in  the  back  court : 

Divino  munerc  Guielmus 
Drummondus  Johannis, 

JEquitis  Aurati  filius, 

Ut  honeflo  otio  qui- 
efeeret  fibi  et  fuccef- 
foribus  inftauravit, 

Anno  1638. 

Under  and  near  the  manfion  two  ranges  of  caves  have 
been  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  ; vulgar  tradition  makes 
them  the  work  of  the  Fidts,  which  opinion  is  em- 
braced by  Dr.  Stukeley,  who,  in  his  Itinerarium  Cu- 
riofum,  has  given  a plan  of  them.  This  opinion  is 
thus  combated  by  Maitland  in  his  Hiftory  of  Edin- 
burgh : At  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  to  the 
weft  ward  of  Dalkeith  is  fituated  the  feat  of  Haw- 
thornden,  wherein  ’tis  faid  the  celebrated  poet  Drum- 
mond, in  the  reign  of  king  James  VI.  wrote  his 
poems.  This  houfe  ftands  on  the  north-eaftern  fide 
of  the  river  North  Efk,  in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian, 
underneath  which  are  the  noted  caverns  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum, 
faid  to  have  been  the  king  of  Pidtland’s  caftle  or  pa- 
lace, which  nothing  can  fhew  the  dodtor’s  credulity 
more  than  by  buffering  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
the  tattle  of  the  vulgar,  by  whom  all  things  they  can- 
not account  for  are  aferibed  to  the  Pidts,  without  the 
leaft  foundation  ; for  thefe  caves,  inftead  of  having 
been  a caftle  or  a palace,  I take  either  to  have  been  a re- 
ceptacle for  robbers,  or  places  to  fecure  the  people  and 
their  effedts  in,  during  the  deftrudtive  wars  between 
the  Piets  and  Englifh,  and  Scots  and  Englifn  ”,  which 
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is  in  fome  me^fure  confirmed  by  a number  of  works 
of  the  fame  kind  on  the  Englifli  and  Scottilh  borders,, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  to  feeure  dis- 
people and  their  eifiedfs  againft  the  Englifli  and  Danifli 
plunderers  and  cruel  depredations,  .which  I think  will, 
in  fome  fort,  appear  by  the  following  defcription  of 
them  : 

The  entrance  into  thefe  caverns  is  in  the  fide  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  great  height  above  the  river,  to 
which  you  aefcend  by  twenty-feven  high  fteps  cut  into 
the  faid  rock  ; then  palling  along  a board,  about  the 
length  of  five  feet,  and  breadth  of  ten  inches,  you 
mount  the  rock  on  eight  fteps  and  arrive  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  or  imaginary  palace  ; within  the  entrance 
of  which,  on  the  left-hand  fide;  cut  in  the  rock,  is  a 
long  and  narrow  trance  or  palfage,  alcended  to  by  two 
fteps,  of  the  length  of  feventy-ftve  feet,  and  breadth 
of  fix,  vulgarly  called  the  king’s  gallery;  near  the 
upper  end  of  which  (likewife  cut  in  the  rock)  is  a nar- 
row dungeon,  denominated  the  king’s  bed-chamber:  and 
on  the  right-hand  fide  of  thefe  caverns,  alfo  cut  in  the 
rock,  is  another  cave  of  the  length  of  twentv-one  feet, 
and  breadth  of  fix  feet,  defcended  to  by  two  fteps,  de- 
nominated the  king’s  guard-room  : thefe  are  the  fine 
apartments  of  the  royal  dungeon?,  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
the  populace  called  a Pidlilh  caftle  and  a royal  palace. 
And  in  defeending  the  roc  k,  before  you  pafs  the  board, 
there  is  a room  (but  no  part  of  the  pretended  palace), 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  of  a modern  workmanfhip,  called 
the  Cyprefs  Grove,  wherein  ’tis  faid  Drummond  com- 
pofed  his  poems.  It  is  of  the  length  of  feven  feet,  fix 
broad,  and  five  and  an  half  in  height.  The  three 
rooms  above  mentioned,  by  their  amazing  great 
ftrength  in  accefs,  I take  to  have  been  at  fir  ft  a flicker 
place  for  a band  of  thieves  and  robbers  ; and  the 
Jioufe  being  fmee  built  over  them,  and  a draw- 
well  funk  through  the  king’s  guard-room,  I imagine  it 
to  have  been  made  by  the  proprietor  to  let  down  his 
effedls  by,  to  feeure  them  from  an  enemy;  for  by  the 
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narrownefs  of  the  way,  by  fteps,  and  along  the  board* 
it  could  not  be  effected.  Such  places  of  fecurity  were 
not  peculiar  to  Scotland  ; for  Tacitus,  in  his  Cuftoms 
of  the  Germans,  tells  us,  they  had  a number  of  fub- 
terranean  houfes  and  caverns,  to  fecure  themfelves  and 
effects  in  time  of  war.  We  have  likewife  many 
inftances  of  fuch,  both  in  the  fouthern  and  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  aforefaid  T thus  far  Maitland. 
That  thefe  caverns  were  occafionally  ufed  as  lurking 
places  we  are  told  by  Fordun,  who  fays,  66  That  in 
the  year  1338,  when  the  Englifh  were  matters  of 
Edinburgh,  the  famous  Alexander  Ramfay  concealed 
himfelf  in  the  caves  of  Hawthornden,  with  a company 
of  refolute  young  men,  and  iffuing  out  thence  as  occa- 
fiion  prefented  itfelf,  attacked  fmall  parties  of  the  Eng-* 
lifh  and  plundered  their  quarters. 

A variety  of  incredible  and  fuperftitious  {lories  have 
been  fabricated  refpe'&ing  the  depth  of  thefe  excava- 
tions, particularly  of  one  formerly  flyled  the  Elve’s 
Cave,  the  original  entrance  into  which  has  been  flop- 
ped up  by  a fall  of  the  rock.  It  alfo  feems  as  if  thefe 
caves  were  conftrucled  for  habitations,  from  the  com- 
munication made  with  a deep  draw-well,  and  from  an- 
other having  pigeon-holes  cut  into  it ; but  whether  this 
was  originally  made,  or  done  Cnee,  is  doubtful. 

The  lands  of  Hawthornden  were  granted  by  king 
Robert  II.  to  fir  William  Douglas,  of  Strabrock, 
and  they  remained  in  pofleffion  of  that  family  till,  in 
the  year  1 598,  they  were  purchafed  by  fir  John 
Drummond,  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  hifto- 
rian,  William  Drummond,  whofe  pleafant  poem  of 
the  Dunghill  Battle  has  fhaken  the  fides  of  fuccefTive 
generations.  This  gentleman  was  not  only  a hiftorian 
and  poet,  but  alfo  a great  projector  in  mechanics  : fif- 
teen or  fixteen  articles  of  his  invention  are  recorded  in 
the  patent  granted  him  by  king  Charles  I.  annexed  to 
the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Among  them  are  boats 
navigating  without  fails  or  oars.,  many  military  ma- 
chines, and  the  perpetual  motion. 
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Here,  it  is  faid,  he  entertained  for  fome  confider- 
able  time,  as  his  gueft,  Ben  Jonfon,  the  poet,  who, 
we  are  told,  walked  from  London,  to  converfe  with 
him,  and  to  fee  Hawthornden  : indeed,  a more  pro- 
per place  to  fill  the  mind  v/ith  poetic  images  cannot 
eafily  he  conceived. 

Mrs.  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  the  fifth  in  de- 
fcent  from  fir  John  Drummond,  by  marriage,  carried 
the  eftate  into  the  family  of  Abernethy. 

The  right  reverend  Dr.  'William  Abernethy  Drum- 
mond, a Scotch  bifhop,  and  proprietor  of  the  man- 
lion,  has,  in  the  following  infcriptiori,  on  a ftone 
table  placed  over  a beautiful  feat  on  the  rock,  com- 
memorated his  kinfman  and  predecefibr,  and  alfo  Mr* 
Drummond,  the  poet : 

To  the  Memory  of  fir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  of  Hawthornden* 

fecond.  fon  of  fir  William  Abernethy,  of  Salton,  a brave  ^ 
and  gallant  foldier,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  in  the  year  1338,  conquered  lord 
Douglas  five  times  in  one  day,  yet 
was  taken  prifoner  before  fun-fet. 

Ford.  Lib.  xiii.  Cap.  44. 

And, 

To  the  Memory  of 

William  Drummond,  efq.  of  Hawthornden, 
poet  and  hi  dorian,  an  honour  to  his  family, 
and  an  ornament  to  his  country,  this  feat 
is  dedicated  by  the  reverend  Dr.  William 
Abernethy  Drummond,  fpoufe  to 
Mrs-  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden, 
and  fecond  fon  to  Alexander  Abernethy,  of  Corfkie^ 
Banfffhire,  heir-male  of  the  Abernethies 
of  Salton,  in  the  year  1784. 

0 facred  Solitude,  divine  retreat, 

Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great. 

By  thy  pure  dream,  or  in  thy  waving  fhadc, 

1 court  fair  Wifdom,  that  celeftial  maid  ; 

There,  from  the  ways  of  men,  laid  fafe  afhore, 

I fmile  to  hear  the  diftant  temped:  roar ; 

There,  bleft  with  health,  with  bufinefs  unperplex’d. 

This  life  I relifh,  and  fecure  the  next. 
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About  half  a mile  from  Hawthornden  are  the  vene~ 
rable  ruins  of  Rollin  caftle.  It  is  uncertain  when  or 
by  whom  this  caftle  was  erected.  About  the  year 
noo,  William  de  San£to  Clero,  fon  of  Waldernus, 
comte  de  St.  Clair,  who  came  from  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  obtained  from  king  Malcolm 
Canmore  a great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  barony  of 
Rollin  ; and,  as  building  of  caftles  was  then  much  in 
vogue,  it  is  probable  that  fome  caftle  might  have  been 
built  about  this  time,  but  not  the  prefent  one  ; great 
part,  at  leaft,  of  which,  if  one  may  judge  by  its  ftyle, 
is  of  very  modern  date.  Little  occurs  in  haftory  of 
this  caftle  before  the  year  105 5,  when  we  read  that 
fir  James  Hamilton  was  confined  in  it,  under  the  ward 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney,  by  king  James  II.  but,  after 
' fome  time,  was  releafed,  and  taken  into  favour.  It 
appears  that  William  St.  Clair,  the  founder  of  Rodin 
chapel,  liv£d  in  great  (late  at  his  caftle  htre.  1 he 
author  of  the  defcription  of  the  chapel  fays,  from 
Hay,  u About  that  time,  i.  e . the  building  of  the 
chapel  in  1440,  the  town  of  Rollin,  be:ng  next  to 
Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  became 
very  populous,  by  the  great  concourfe  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  vifitors  that  refort£d  to  this  prince,  at  his 
palace  of  the  caftle  of  Rollin  ; for  he  kept  a great 
court,  and  was  royally  ferved  at  his  own  table  ui  vef- 
fels  of  gold  and  filver  ; lord  Dirleton  being  his  mafter- 
houfehold,  lord  Borthwick  his  cup  bearer,  and  lord 
Fleming  his  carver  ; in  whofe  abfence  they  had  de- 
puties to  attend,  viz.  Steward  laird  of  Drumlanrig, 
Tweedie  laird  of  Drumerline,  and  Sandilands  laird  of 
Calder.  He  had  his  halls,  and  other  apartments, 
richly  adorned  with  embroidered  hangings.  Fie  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  James  II. : and  his  princefs,  Eli- 
zabeth Douglas,  was  ferved  by  feventy-five  gentlewo- 
men, whereof  fifty-three  were  daughters  of  noblemen, 
all  clothed  in  velvet  and  iilks,  with  their  chains  of 
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gold,  and  other  ornaments,  and  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  riding  gentlemen  in  all  her  journeys  ; and  if 
it  happened  to  be  dark  when  (he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  her  lodgings  were,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackfriars- 
wynd,  eighty  lighted  torches  were  carried  before  her.” 

The  village  of  Rodin  was  erefted  into  a burgh  or 
barony  by  king  James  If.  at  Strivelin,  in  1456,  with 
a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  a yearly  fair  on  tire 
feaft  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  a market-crofs,  & c. 
The  fame  was  confirmed  by  king  James  VI.  in  1622, 
and  by  king  Charles  I.  in  1650* 

In  the  year  1^54  this  caftle,  with  that  of  Craig- 
jnillar,  and  the  town  of  Leith,  were  burnt  by  the 
Englifh  army  fent  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  punifh  the 
Scots  for  refilling  their  queen,  Mary,  to  his  fon,  af- 
terwards king  Edward  VI.  This  army  laid  wafte  the 
country  feven  miles  round  Edinburgh.  Moth  of  the 
prefent  building  feems  to  have  been  erected  fince  that 
time.  December  n,  1688,  this  caftle,  and  the  ad- 
jacent chapel,  were  plundered  by  a furious  mobs 
chiefly  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  the  barony.  Roflin 
caftle  (lands  on  an  alraoft  inhibited  rock,  in  the  de- 
lightful glen  or  vally  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Efk,  which  runs  through  a deep  rocky  bed,  wooded 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Its  fituation,  though  incon- 
ceivably romantic  and  pleafant,  is  very  ill  chofen  for  a 
caftle,  being  commanded  by  hills  on  both  (ides  of  the 
river,  whence  one  may  look  down  the  tops  of  its  ch mi- 
mes. The  fite  of  the  chapel  is  much  better  calculated 
for  a place  of  ftrength.  The  accefs  to  the  caftle  is  on 
the  eaft  fide,  by  means  of  an  arch  over  a deep  gulley, 
and  through  a once  ftrong  gate.  One  of  the  buildings, 
converted  to  a dwelling-houfe,  is  (hill  inhabited  by  the 
family  of  a gardener,  who  rents  the  grounds,  famous 
for  their  production  of  ftrawberries.  This  houfe  is 
more  modem  than  the  reft  of  the  building. 

The  environs  of  this  place  are  famous  for  three  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  Scots  over  the  Englifh  in  one  days 
the  latter  end  of  February,  in  1302. 
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On  the  hill  immediately  above'  the  caftle  (lands  the 
chapel.  This  word  is  (aid  formerly  to  have  been 
written  Rofkelyn,  a word,  in  the  Gaelic  or  Erfe  lan- 
guage, (ignifying  a hill  in  a glen,  which  is  exadlly  the 


defcription  of  its  fituation for  it  (lands  on  a rifing 
ground,  named  the  College  hill,  beautifully  decorated 
with  a wood  and  water,  the  river  Elk  running  in-  a 
deep  rocky  bed  on  its  weft  and  fouth  fronts. 

This  chapel,  which  feems  to  have  been  originally 
Intended  for  a more  fpacious  building,  was  eredted  in 
1446  by  William  St.  Clair,  or  Sinclair,  prince  of  Ork- 
ney, duke  of  Holdenbourg,  earl  of  Caithnefs,  the 
feventh  of  that  family  of  the  name  of  William.  It 
was.  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  the  apoftle  and  evange- 
lift,  and  founded  for  a proved,  fix  prebendaries,  and 
two  Tinging  boys*,  for  whofe  maintenance  it  was  endow- 
ed by  the  founder  with  the  church  lands  of  Pentland, 
four  acres  of  meadow  near  that  town,  with  the  kips 
and  eight  fowms  of  grafs  in  the  town  of  Pentland. 

Tradition  relates,  that  the  defign  for  this  chapel  was 
drawn  at  Rome  ; in  order  that  it  might  be  properly 
executed,  the  founders  caufed  dwellings  to  be  built 
near  it  for  the  workmen,  the  ancient  village  being  half 
a mile  diftant.  Here  he  gave  to  them  houfes  and 
lands  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  with  ten  pounds 
a-year  to  each  mafon,  and  forty  to  the  mafter  mafon ; 
alio  proportionable  rewards  to  the  other  artificers.  By 
thefe  bounties  he  attracted  all  the  belt  workmen  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

On  December  11,  1688,  about  ten  at  night,  this 
chapel  fu  fie  red  feme  injury  from  the  fury  of  a mob, 
who  moftlv  confided  of  the  tenants  of  the  proprietor, 
by  whom  the  caftle  was  alfo  plundered.  Of  late 
years  this  beautiful  edifice  was  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming quite  ruinous  ; but  to  the  great  honour  of  the 
late  general  Sinclair,  then  proprietor,  he  prevented  it, 
by  putting  new  flag-ftones  on  the  roof,  and  new 
wooden  cafements,  with  glafs,  into  all  the  windows. 
He  likewife  new  laid  the  floor  of  the  chapel  with  flag- 
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flones,  and  rebuilt  the  high  wall  round  the  cemetery  ; 
on  which  repairs  he  expended  a very  confiderable  fum. 
At  prefent  the  building  fee  ms  to  want  a little  more 
fuch  friendly  affiflance  ; time  and  the  weather  having 
made  ieveral  vifible  encroachments  on  it. 

Here  were  feveral  monuments,  two  of  which  are 
remarkable  ; viz.  that  of  George  earl  of  Caithnefs, 
who  died  in  1582;  and  another  engraved  in  ftone* 
fuppofed  to  be  for  Alexander  earl  of  Sutherland* 
grandfon  to  king  Robert  Bruce.  He  is  reprefented  in 
armour,  in  a cumbent  pofture,  his  hands  on  his  bread, 
as  in  the  a£l  of  prayer  *,  on  each  fide  his  head  a lion 
rampant,  at  his  feet  a greyhound.  At  the  front  of 
the  third  and  fourth  pillars,  between  them  and  the 
north  wall,  there  is  a large  ftag-ftone  covering  the 
opening  of  the  family  vault,  wherein  ten  barons  of 
Rofiin  are  now  buried.  This  vault  is  fo  dry,  that 
their  bodies  have  been  found  entire  after  eighty  years, 
and  as  frefh  as  when  firft  buried.  Thefe  barons  are 
faid  to  have  been  buried  of  old  in  their  armour,  with- 
out any  coffin  ; and  were  fucceffively,  by  charter,  the 
patrons  and  protestors  of  mafonry  in  Scotland. 

And,”  fays  Mr.  Hay,  the  late  Roilin,  <c  my  good 
father  (grandfather  to  the  prefent  Rofiin)  was  the  firft 
that  was  buried  in  a coffin,  againft  the  fentiments  of 
king  James  VII.  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  feve- 
ral other  pexfons  well  verfed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my 
mother  (Jane  Spottifwood,  grand  niece  of  archbifhop 
Spottifwood)  would  not  hearken,  thinking  it  beggarly 
to  be  buried  in  that  manner.”  The  great  expence  ffi'e 
was  at  in  burying  her  hulband  occasioned  the  fump- 
tuary  acts  which  were  made  in  the  following  parlia- 
ments. The  Theatrum  Scoti.se  records  a fu  perditions 
tradition  concerning  this  chapel,  which  is,  that  before 
the  death  of  any  of  the  family  of  Rofiin,  the  building 
appears  to  be  all  on  fire.  Rofiin  and  Hawthorn  den 
make  two  of  the  faffiionable  excurfions  for  all  Grangers 
who  vifit  Edinburgh. 
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Between  Lefwade  and  Libberton  is  Melville  Caftie, 
a feat  of  the  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas. 

In  Libberton  parifh  are  the  remains  of  Craigmillar 
caftie.  This  fortrefs,  which  was  once  a royal  one, 
is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  three  miles  fouth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Both  its  firft  builder  and  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion are  unknown. 

In  1477  the  earl  of  Mar,  younger  brother  to  king 
James  III.  was  confined  here  a confiderable  time.  It 
was  alfo  the  refidence  of  king  James  V.  during  his 
minority,  when  he  left  Edinburgh  caftie  on  account 
of  the  plague  ; and  here  the  queen- dowager,  by  the 
favour  of  the  lord  Erfkine,  his  conftant  attendant  and 
guardian,  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  young 
monarch,  whilft  the  duke  of  Albany  the  governor  was 
in  France.  Probably  moft  of  the  prefent  buildings 
were  eredted  fince  this  time  ; being  burned  by  the 
Englilh  in  1554;  at  leaf!  their  ftyle  of  architecture 
does  not  feem  much  cider  than  that  period.  Queen 
Mary,  after  her  return  in  1561,  made  this  caftie  her 
refidence;  her  French  retinue  were  lodged  at  a fmail 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  ftill  retains  the  appellation  of  Petit  France. 
The  caftie  confifts  of  a fquare  keep  or  tower,  feveral 
ftories  high,  encompafled  by  a fquare  machicollated 
wall,  flanked  by  four  circular  towers,  one  on  each  angle, 
and  again  inclcfed  by  an  outer  wall.  The  barnekin, 
or  rampart  will  (according  to  Mr.  De  Cardonel,  from 
whom  this  account  is  chiefly  taken),  is  thirty  feet  high, 
with  turrets  and  parapets. 

On  the  principal  gate  is  the  date  1427.  Whether 
this  is  meant  to  record  the  time  that  part  was  built,  or 
an  after  repair,  is  uncertain. 

The  apartment  fhewn  as  queen  Mary’s  is  in  one  of 
the  upper  turrets  ; it  meafures  only  five  feet  in  breadth, 
and  feven  in  length,  but  has  neverthelefs  two  windows 
and  a fire-place.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  among  the 
many  rooms  fhewn  as  having  been  occupied  by  this 
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unhappy  queen,  as  v/ell  in  England  as  Scotland,  moll 
of  them  are  fuch  as  a fervant  would  now  almoft  refufe 
to  lodge  in. 

About  the  time  of  the  reiteration,  this  caltle  and 
lands  came  to  the  family  of  Gilmour.  Part  of  it  is 
habitable,  and  is  at  prefent,  or 'was  lately,  occupied, 
by  a farmer. 

Few  places  in  Europe  have  experienced  the  ra- 
pid paces  of  modern  improvement  more  than  Edin- 
burgh. Lefs  than  half  a century  ago  it  was  a fmall 
city,  almoll  entirely  within  the  walls  and  one  fide 
of  the  Caltle  hill.  Since  that  time  a new  town, 
has  been  built,  and  fuch  a number  of  ftreets  and 
fquares  eredted,  that  the  circumference  is  not  lefs  than 
feven  miles.  It  contains  ten  parilhes,  befides  the  out- 
parilhes  of  Canongate  and  St.  Cuthbert,  and  North 
and  South  Leith. 

The  whole  now  hands  on  three  hills,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Forth.  The  middle  hill,  which  is  narrow 
and  Iteep,  is  occupied  by  the  old  town,  the  houfes  of 
which  are  generally  of  great  height,  in  fome  inftance$ 
of  feven,  eleven,  and  even  to  fourteen  ftories. 

From  the  caltle,  which  Hands  on  the  weltern  point 
of  the  hill,  extends  a broad  llreet  a mile  long.  On 
each  fide  of  this  hill  the  buildings  divide  each  way  in 
narrow  lanes  towards  the  north  and  fouth.  The  hill 
on  which  the  old  town  is  fituated  had  onee  a lake 
on  each  fide,  towards  the  north  and  fouth,  now  both 
built  over.  The  old  town  is  continued  to  the  fouth* 
ern  hill,  with  bridges  of  communication  between.- 
The  new  town,  or  modern  part  of  Edinburgh,, 
is  built  entirely  of  Hone,  with  confiderable  tafte,  on  the 
northern  hill,  and  confilts  of  a number  of  ftreets,  built 
in  ftraight  lines,  and  interfered  with  handfome 
fquares.  Edinburgh  was  erected  into  a bifhopric  by 
king  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1633,  under  the  archbi- 
shopric of  St.  Andrew.  The  city  was  firft  fortified 
pmd  walled  in  the  year  1450,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

YQL.  VI.  * C 
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fome  of  the  walls  are  yet  remaining.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  Hands  St.  Giles’s  church,  or  the  cathedral, 
which  was  made  collegiate  by  James  III.  the  four 
quarters  of  whofe  crofs  were  converted  into  four  dif- 
tindl  parifh  churches ; of  which  the  Choir,  or  New 
church,  makes  the  principal  church  in  the  city ; the 
centre  is  called  the  Old  church,  the  fouth-weft  quar- 
ter the  Tolbooth  church,  and  the  north-weft  Haddo’s 
Hole  church,  from  fir  John  Gordon,  of  Haddo,  hav- 
ing been  confined  in  it  till  his  execution,  1642,  for 
holding  out  his  caftle  of  Haddo  for  Charles  I.  In 
other  parts  of  this  church  the  general  affembiy  and  the 
convention  of  royal  burghs  meet  *,  feveral  clerks  have 
their  offices,  and  one  room  is  ufed  as  the  city  cartu- 
lary. The  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  the 
year  1582,  by  queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  and  has 
rifcn  to  an  eminent  degree  of  reputation.  The  profef- 
fors  have  fmall  falaries,  and  are  clafled  into  divinity, 
phyfic,  law,  and  arts  and  fciences.  The  number  of 
ftudents  in  the  different  profefiions  is  eftimated  at  a 
thoufand,  of  whom  four  hundred  ftudy  phyfic.  The 
degrees  bellowed  by  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  are 
do£lor  of  divinity,  of  law,  and  phyfic,  and  mailer  of 
arts.  In  the  year  1681  a charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  for  a royal  college  of  phyficians  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  ratified  by  parliament.  The  uni- 
verfity Hands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  with 
houfes  for  the  profeffors,  a hall,  library,  and  public 
fchools.  The  ftudents  lodge  in  the  town. 

In  the  firft  account  of  a fortrefs  here,  the  rock  is  by 
Boethius  called  the  hill  of  Agnes  ; whence  fome  have 
inferred  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh  did  not  at  that  time 
exift,  or  was  not  then  of  fufhcient  confequence  to  give 
name  to  the  fpot.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  Agnes  here 
mentioned  was  the  faint  of  that  name ; and  therefore 
that  this  account  does  not  carry  the  antiquity  of  the 
fortrefs  farther  back  than  the  chriftian  aera.  Long 
after  this,  according  to  Fordun,  this  fortrefs  was 
galled  the  Virgin’s  caftle,  from  the  daughters  of  the 
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Pl&ifh  kings  and  chiefs  being  educated  and  kept  here 
as  a place  of  fafety  in  thofe  barbarous  times  : others 
attribute  this  appellation  to  a nunnery,  faid  to  have 
been  eftablifhed  here  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Holyrood  abby.  From  its  height  it  was  alfo  ftyled 
the  Winged  caftle.  The  firft  hiftorical  fa£t  concern- 
ing this  caftle  is  found  in  Fordun  ; who  relates,  that, 
in  the  year  1093  it  was  befieged  by  Donald  Bane, 
brother  to  king  Malcolm,  aflifted  by  the  king  of  Nor*? 
Way.  In  the  year  1174  king  William  I.  of  Scotland, 
furnamed  the  Lion,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick,  his  fubje£ts 
purchafed  his  freedom  by  furrendering  the  indepen- 
dency of  his  kingdom.  Many  hoftages,  and  fome  of 
the  chief  garrifons,  among  the  latter  this  caftle,  were 
delivered  to  king  Henry  II.  as  pledges  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  treaty  *,  but  on  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam with  Ermengarda,  coufin  to  the  king  of  England, 
Edinburgh  caftle  was  given  back  as  a dower  to  that 
queen.  Scotland  was  afterwards  reftored  to  its  inde- 
pendency by  king  Richard  I.  in  confideration  of  the 
payment  of  ten  thoufand  marks  fterling.  In  1239 
Alexander  III.  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England,  and  the  young  queen  had  this 
caftle  afligned  for  her  refidence ; but  it  appears  that 
Ihe  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  her  lot,  but  com- 
plained that  file  was  confined  to  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, a fad  and  folitary  place,  without  verdure,  and 
that  fhe  was  excluded  from  all  conjugal  intercourfe 
with  her  hufband,  who  had  by  this  time  completed  his 
fourteenth  year.  During  the  conteft  for  the  crown 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  this  caftle  was,  in  1296,. 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  remained  in 
their  hands  near  twenty  years ; but  was  in  131/^  re- 
covered by  fir  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray  j, 
when  king  Robert  caufed  it,  and  the  other  fortrefles 
recovered  from  the  Englifh,  to  be  demolifhed,  that 
they  might  not  again  be  occupied  by  them,  in  cafe  of 
future  incurfions*  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  year  1336, 
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when  it  ferved  for  the  retreat  of  part  of  the  count  of 
Namur’s  forces,  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  who 
held  it  but  one  day.  King  Edward  III.  on  his  return 
from  Perth,  in  his  way  to  England,  vifited  Edinburgh, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  caftle,  in 
which  he  placed  a ftrong  garrifon.  It  was  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  1341,  furprifed  by  William  Douglas,  who,  for 
that  purpofe,  made  ufe  of  the  following  ftratagem  : 
Douglas,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  waited  on  the 
governor,  one  of  them,  pretending  to  bean  Englifh 
merchant,  informed  him  he  had  for  fale,  on  board  a 
Teflel  then  juft  arrived  in  the  Forth,  a cargo  of  wine, 
ftrong  beer,  and  bifcuit  exquilitely  fpiced,  at  the  fame 
time  producing,  as  a fample,  a bottle  of  wine,  and  an- 
other of  beer.  Tire  governor,  tailing  and  approving 
of  them,  agreed  for  the  purchafe  of  the  whole,  which 
the  feigned  captain  requefted  he  might  deliver  very 
«arly  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption 
from  the  Scots.  He  came  accordingly  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, attended  by  a dozen  armed  followers,  dif- 
guifed  in  the  habits  of  failors,  and  the  gates  being 
opened  for  their  reception,  they  contrived,  juft  in  the 
entrance,  to  overturn  a carriage,  in  which  the  provi- 
lions  were  fuppofed  to  be  loaded,  thereby  preventing 
them  from  being  fuddenly  fliut ; they  then  killed  the 
porter  and  fentries,  and,  blowing  a horn  as  a fignal, 
Douglas,  who  with  a band  of  armed  men  had  lain 
concealed  near  the  caftle,  rufhed  in,  and  joined  their 
companions.  A fharp  conflict  enfued,  m which  moft 
of  the  garrifon  being  llain,  the  caftle  was  recovered 
for  the  Scots,  who,  about  the  fame  time,  had  alfo 
driven  the  Englifh  entirely  out  of  Scotland.  During 
the  reign  of  John  earl  of  Garrick,  who  aiTumed  the 
name  and  title  of  king  Robert  III.  from  a fuperftitious 
notion  that  the  name  of  John  was  unfortunate  for  mo- 
narchs,  the  burgeftcs  of  Edinburgh  had  the  lingular 
privilege,  conferred  on  them  by  that  king,  of  building, 
iioufes  for  themfelvcs  within  the  caftle,  and  of  free 
acceft  to  the  fame,  without  paying  any  fee  to  the  coiv- 
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liable,  and  fubjedt  to  no  other  limitation  than  that 
they  fhould  be  perfons  of  good  fame  : for  what  fervice 
or  conlideration  this  indulgence  was  granted  does  not 
appear.  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  has,  at  different 
times,  ferved  both  for  the  refidenoe  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  their  prifon  ; feveral 
of  the  great  barons  having  poffefTed  themfelves  of  the 
perfons  of  their  fovereigns,  in  order  to  give  a fandtion 
to  their  ambitious  intrigues.  Thus  James  II.  in  1438, 
was  held  here  in  a fort  of  honourable  durance  by  fir 
William  Crichton,  the  chancellor,  till,  by  a ftratagem, 
contrived  by  his  mother,  he  was  conveyed  hence 
early  in  the  morning  in  a trunk.  But  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  enlargement ; for  he  was  taken  by  a band 
■of  armed  men,  whilft  hunting  in  the  woods  near  Stir- 
ling, and  reconveyed  to  this  caftle.  James  III.  was 
alfo  confined  here  by  his  fubjedts  nine  months,  till 
releafed,  in  1482,  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  affifted  by 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  furprifed  the  caftle. 
During  the  troubles  under  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
this  fortrefs  was  held  for  her  by  Kirkaldy,  who  de- 
fended it  with  great  gallantry  againft  the  regent,  affiited 
by  an  Englifh  army,  commanded  by  fir  William  Dru- 
ry , but  a great  part  of  the  fortifications  being  demo- 
lifhed  by  five  batteries,  confiding  of  thirty-one  guns, 
eredted  againft  it,  the  fpur  or  blockhoufe  on  the  eaft 
being  taken  by  affault,  the  well  choaked  up  with  rub- 
bifh,  and  every  other  fupply  of  water  cut  off,  it  fur- 
rendered  May  29,  1573*  after  a fiege  of  thirty-three 
days.  The  Englifh  general,  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
miftrefs,  promifed  favourable  treatment  to  the  gover- 
nor : he  was  neverthelefs  delivered  up  to  the  regent, 
who  bafely  caufed  him  to  be  hanged.  The  caftle 
having,  as  is  here  faid,  differed  confiderable  damage 
fiege,  the  regent  caufed  it  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
in 1577,  after  Morton  had  refigned  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  his  brother,  then  go- 
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vefnor  of  this  caftle,  refufed  to  deliver  it  up,  and  en- 
deavoured to  victual  it  for  a fiege  ; but  being  oppofed 
by  the  citizens,  he,  on  obtaining  a pardon,  furren- 
dered  it.  In  1650  it  fuftained  a fiege  of  above  two 
months,  againft  the  parliamentary  army,  commanded 
by  Cromwell,  and  at  laft  furrendered  on  honourable 
terms. 

At  the  revolution  this  caftle  was  long  held  for  king 
James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  with  a weak  and  ill- 
provided  garrifon. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1715  the  rebels  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  furprife  this  caftle : and  in  that  of 
the  year  1745,  notwithstanding  the  rebels  were  mafters 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  they  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack the  caftle ; nor  could  they  even  cut  off  the  com- 
munication* 

Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  this  fortification 
might  well  feem  to  have  been  impregnable.  It  Hands 
on  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
old  town  is  fituated,  and  terminates  upon  the  fouth  in 
an  inacceflible  rock,  the  top  of  which  declines  a little 
to  the  north-weft,  and  upon  the  top  of  it  the  line-wall 
is  built.  Before  the  draw-bridge  is  a row  of  pallifa- 
does  that  form  an  angle,  from  the  point  of  which,  to 
the  buildings  of  the  city,  is  a fpace  about  350  feet  in 
length,  and  300  broad  on  the  fummit,  called  the 
Caftle  hill,  where  the  inhabitants  refort  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  free  air.  The  hill  commands  a moft  delight- 
ful profpe£t  of  the  river  Forth,  and  ihores  of  Fife,  as 
far  down  as  Fifenefs  ; the  Calton  hill  upon  the  eaft  ; 
Pentland  hills  upon  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ; only  the 
caftle  obftrudts  the  weft,  as  the  town  itfelf  does  the 
view  towards  all  the  points  between  the  eaft  and  fouth- 
eaft.  The  fpace  enclofed  by  the  fortification  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  meafures,  from  the  north-weft  angle 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  pallifadoes  upon  the  out- 
fide  of  the  draw-bridge,  920  feet ; but  the  breadth, 
{10m  north  to  fouth,  is  only  475  feet. 
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At  the  entrance  o?  the  caftle  you  pafs  the  draw- 
bridge, then  the  outer  gate  ; within  which,  upon  the 
left-hand,  is  a guard-houfe.  Going  a little  farther, 
you  come  to  a fecond  gate-way  itrongly  built ; when 
this  gate  was  fhut,  an  iron  portcullis  was  let  down 
behind  the  wooden  gate.  Upon  the  top  it  was  for- 
merly finifhed  like  a tower*  with  embrafures ; but 
lately  built  up,  and  turned  into  a work-houfe  for  the 
mailer  carpenter.  Within  this  gate,  upon  the  left,  is 
a fpace  where  that  remarkable  piece  of  artillery  lay 
called  Mons  Meg,  call  at  Mens  in  Hainault,  but  was 
burft  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  piece  was  never 
ufed  afterwards.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  carried 
oir  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Palling  this 
a little,  on  the  left,  is  a flair  leading  up  to  the  fortifi- 
cation. At  the  half-moon,  upon  the  right,  is  Argyle’s 
battery  ; and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  the  artillery-fheds. 
Going  weilward  230  feet,  we  come  to  the  governor’s 
houfe  upon  the  right ; and  on  turning  to  the  fouth 
100  feet,  we  find  the  afeent  pretty  lleep.  Upon  the 
right  is  Hawk  hill,  and  upon  the  left  a third  gate-way; 
entering  which,  upon  the  left-hand,  is  the  fhot-yard. 
Continuing  100  feet  further  on,  you  come  to  the  cha- 
pel ; upon  the  north  of  which,  to  the  left-hand,  is  a 
place  called  the  Bomb-battery.  After  leaving  the 
chapel,  you  enter  the  Half  moon  ; upon  the  right  the 
main- guard  room,  upon  the  left  the  cannon  ranged  on 
a platform,  forming  the  half-moon  ; upon  the  top  of 
the  rampart,  a flag-ilaiF,  and  a little  farther  on  a \rery 
deep  draw-well,  but  in  the  event  of  a fiege  of  very 
little  life  to  the  garrifon,  for  on  the  difeharge  of  ar- 
tillery the  water  almoil  entirely  fubfides.  Leaving 
the  Half-moon,  we  turn  well,  where  we  enter  the  Grand 
Parade,  which  forms  a kind  of  long  fquare,  about  100 
feet  by  80.  On  the  call  fide  is  an  apartment  where  the 
regalia  of  Scotland  were  depofited  in  the  year  1 707, 
the  windows  of  which  are  Ihut  with  wood,  &c.  but 
the  enfigns  of  royalty  have  never  been  feen  by  any 
body  fince  that  time.  In  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this 
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fquare  is  a room  occupied  as  a cantine,  where,  it  is 
faid,  the  unfortunate  Mary  ufed  to  refide,  and  where 
{he  was  delivered  of  her  fon  James,  afterwards 
James  VI.  Between  this  and  the  fouth-weft  and 
north-weft  corners  are  accommodations  for  the  officers 
commanding  the  troops  in  garrifon,  and  on  the  north 
the  new  barracks,  about  120  feet  long,  by  50  broad, 
of  three  ftories  high,  and  are  faid  to  be  fufficient  to 
accommodate  1000  men. 

. Returning  to  Hawk  hill,  upon  the  fouth,  is  Durie’s 
battery,  and  on  the  left  the  cells  where  prifoners  are 
kept  in  time  of  war.  Upon  the  right  you  defcend  by  a 
flair,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  laboratory,  and  a little 
farther  on  is  a barrack,  both  in  ruins.  Leaving  this, 
we  enter  what  is  called  the  Back  Parade.  From  the 
line-wall  here  you  have  a moft  delightful  view,  a long 
way  weft  and  north-weft.  Faffing  this,  we  come  to 
an  irregular  battery,  upon  the  north  end,  mounted 
with  fome  light  field-pieces.  There  is  one  in  particu- 
lar, taken  from  the  rebels  in  1745,  well  worthy  the 
infpedlion  of  the  curious.  Clofe  by  the  line-wall,  you 
defcend  by  a winding  flair,  which  leads  down  to  a place 
called  the  Butts,  about  50  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
rock,  on  which  the  armoury  is  built,  where  is  a guard- 
houfe  and  draw-well.  From  this  the  line-wall  takes  an 
eaft  direction,  about  150  feet,  where  we  come  to  a 
turret,  called  the  Queeifts  Poll.  Paffing  this,  it  turns 
fouth-eaft,  afcending  very  fuddenly  by  fteps  to  a bat- 
tery, called  Miln’s  Mount,  on  the  north-weft  of  Ar- 
gyle’s.  From  this  the  rock  forms  a moft  tremendous 
appearance  downwards,  to  a place  called  the  Well- 
houfe  Tower,  and  from  this  to  the  weft  fide  appears 
with  awful  majefty,  and  in  many  places  overhangs  in 
dreadful  chafms,  fearful  to  behold. 

The  armoury  is  a place  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
ftrangers  j and,  indeed,  is  the  only  place  of  much 
notice  in  the  garrifon.  Here  you  fee,  very  neatly  ar- 
ranged, a great  number  of  the  arms  taken  in  1745,  by 
which  a notion  can  be  formed  what  defence  a body  of 
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men  could  make  armed  with  fuch,  had  perfonal  cou- 
rage been  wanting.  Befides  this,  there  is  a good 
many  thoufand  hand  or  arms,  to  anfwer  any  fudden 
emergency,  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  artillery- 
fheds  are  alfo  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  neceffa- 
ries  in  like  good  order. 

In  the  room  where  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
I.  of  England,  was  born,  there  are  fome  ancient  verfes 
on  the  wail  recording  that  event. 

Holyrood-houfe  was  founded  by  king  David  I.  in 
1128,  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine.  Befides 
the  grants  bellowed  by  this  king,  various  privileges 
were  bellowed  on  this  abby  by  fucceeding  fovereigns  5 
fo  that  it  was  deemed  the  moll  opulent  religious 
foundation  in  Scotland.  Its  annual  revenues,  at  the 
reformation,  were  442  bolls  of  wheat,  640  bolls  of 
beer,  560  bolls  of  oats,  500  capons,  two  dozen  of 
hens,  two  dozen  of  falmon,  twelve  loads  of  fait,  be- 
fides a number  of  fvvine,  and  about  25 ol.  fterling 
money. 

At  the  reformation  the  fuperiority  of  the  Canongate, 
North  Leith,  and  a part  of  the  fuburb  of  Pleafants, 
barony  of  Broughton,  was  veiled  in  the  earl  of  Rox- 
burgh. The  town-couhcil  purchafed  thefe  fuperiori- 
ties  from  the  earl  in  1636,  and  obtained  a charter  of 
confirmation  of  the  fame  from  king  Charles  I.  in  1639. 
The  church  of  Holyrood-houfe  buffered  con  Oder  ably 
when  the  Englilh  burned  down  the  palace  upon  their 
invafion  by  fea  in  1544  ; however,  both  that  and  the 
palace  were  fpeedily  repaired.  Kincaid,  in  his  appen- 
dix, gives  fome  further  particulars  refpedling  the  de- 
ft ru£l  ion  of  this  place.  u Before  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  (fays  he)  this  (lately  abby,  together 
with  the  choir  and  crofs  of  its  church,  were  deftroyed 
by  the  Englilh  ; and  nothing  left  (landing  but  the 
body  of  the  church,  which  was  a magnificent  Gothic 
(Irudlure.  The  brazen  font  which  belonged  to  this 
church  was  carried  off  by  fir  Richard  Lea,  knight, 
captain  of  the  JEnglifih  pioneers,  who  prefented  it  to 
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the  church  of  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordfhire,  after  he 
had  caufed  the  following  haughty  and  imperious  in- 
fcription  to  be  engraved  on  it : 

“ When  Leith,  a town  of  good  account  in  Scot* 
land,  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  city  of  that  nation, 
was  on  fire,  fir  Richard  Lea,  knight,  faved  me  out 
the  flames,  and  brought  me  out  into  England.  In 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  kindnefs,  I,  who  heretofore 
ferved  only  at  baptifm  of  the  children  of  kings,  do 
now  moft  willingly  offer  the  fame  fervice  even  to  the 
meanefl  of  the  Englifh  nation : Lea,  the  conqueror, 
hath  fo  commanded,  adieu:  in  1543,  in  the  thirty-fixth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.” 

The  font  being  a fecond  time  taken  during  the  civil 
war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  converted  into 
money,  and  probably  deflroyed.  In  1 547,  after  the 
battle  of  Muflelburgh,  the  Englifh  uncovered  the 
roof  of  this  church,  and  conveyed  away  the  lead  and 
the  bells.  At  the  reftoration,  king  Charles  having  re- 
folved  to  rebuild  the  palace,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  the  church  a complete  repair,  ordered  that  it 
fhould  be  fet  apart  as  a chapel  royal  in  all  time  com- 
ing, difcharging  it  from  being  ufed  as  the  parifh 
church  of  the  Canongate,  which  it  had  hitherto  been. 
It  was  accordingly  fitted  up  in  a very  elegant  manner  r 
a throne  was  eredted  for  the  fovereign,  and  twelve 
flails  for  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  thiftle  but, 
as  it  was  accommodated  with  an  organ,  and  as  maf$ 
had  been  celebrated  in  it  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
VII.  the  populace  giving  vent  to  their  fury  at  the  re- 
volution, defpoiled  the  ornaments  of  the  infide  of  the 
church,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  walls.  They  even 
broke  into  the  vault  which  had  been  ufed  as  the  royal 
fepulchre  } in  w'hich  lay  the  bodies  of  king  James  V,  of 
Magdalen  of  France,  his  firft  queen,  of  the  earl  of 
Darnley,  and  others  of  the  monarchs  and  royal  family 
of  Scotland.  They  broke  open  the  lead  coffins,  car- 
ried off  the  lids,  but  left  the  reft.  Thefe  walls,  which 
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could  withftand  the  fury  of  a mob,  have  lince  b*eri 
brought  to  the  ground  through  the  extreme  avarice  or 
ftupidity  of  an  architect. 

As  the  roof  of  the  church  was  become  ruinous,  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  heritable  keeper  of  the  palace,  re~ 
prefented  its  condition  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  craved  that  it  might  be  repaired.  To  this  effedf 
an  architedfc  and  maion  were  conlulted.  The  walls  of 
the  church  were  already  upwards  of  600  years  old, 
and  were  but  in  a crazy  condition  *,  yet  did  thefe  men 
propofe,  inftead  of  putting  a Hate  roof  on  it,  to  cover  it 
with  flag-ftones  ; to  fupport  which  a deal  of  ftone- 
work  would  be  neceffary  about  the  roof,  and  about 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  and  judge  of  the 
eftimate  of  the  architects.  They  accordingly  gave  in 
a plan  and  eftimate  of  the  work,  amounting  to  1003L 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
1758.  The  new  roof  foon  injured  the  fabric.  A re- 
port was  made  to  the  barons  by  another  architect  in 
xy 66,  that  the  church  would  fpeedily  become  ruinous, 
if  the  new  roof  was  not  taken  off,  as  the  walls  had 
never  been  intended  for  fo  vaft  a load.  Nothing  was 
done  in  confequence  of  this  report,  and  the  church  fell 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1768. 

When  we  lately  vifited  it,  we  faw  in  the  middle  of 
the  chapel  the  broken  {hafts  of  the  columns,  which  had 
been  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  Upon 
looking  into  the  vaults,  the  doors  of  which  were  open, 
we  found  that  what  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  mob 
at  the  revolution,  became  a prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
mob  who  ranfacked  the  church  after  it  fell.  In  1776 
the  body  of  James,  and  fome  others,  were  (hewn  in 
their  leaden  coffins,  but  the  coffins  were  afterwards 
ftolen.  The  head  of  queen  Margaret,  which  was  en- 
tire, and  even  beautiful,  and  the  Ikull  of  Darnley,  were 
alfo  ftolen : the  thigh  bones,  however,  were  left, 
and  are  proofs  of  the  vaftnefs  of  his  ftature.  In  the 
belfry  there  are  a marble  monument  and  ftatue  of 
Robert  lord  Belhaven,  who  died  in  1639.  The  figure 
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is  reclining  at  full  length,  and  the  execution  is  mailer** 
ly,  being  inferior  to  few  of  the  monuments  in  Weft- 
minfter-abby.  It  has  fullered  fomewhat  by  the  fall  of 
the  church  ; part  of  the  nofe  is  broke  off ; and  fome 
joifts,  which  are  hanging  loofe  in  the  belfry,  threaten, 
in  their  fall,  to  demolifh  it.”  Thus  far  Mr.  Arnot  \ to 
whole  account  may  be  added,  that  the  rubbifh  in  the 
chapel  has  been  cleared  away  ; and  that  in  year  1788 
the  royal  bodies  were  no  longer  fhewn,  though  the 
thigh  bones  of  lord  Darnly  are  ftill  remaining,  and 
exhibited  by  the  ciceroni  of  the  place,  with  fome  of 
an  ordinary  fize  by  way  of  companion. 

Th$  firft  account  of  this  building  as  a royal  palace 
is  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  V.  by  whom  a 
manfion,  with  a circular  tower  at  each  angle,  was  credit- 
ed about  the  year  1528.  Arnot  fays  his  name  is  now 
to  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  a nich  in  the  north-wef- 
ternmoft  tower.  This  edifice  was  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  the  minority  of  queen  Mary,  but  v/as  foon  after 
rebuilt  and  augmented  much  beyond  its  prefent  dimem 
lions  ; having  then  five  courts,  the  weftern,  or  outer- 
moft  court,  larger  then  all  the  reft  ; its  eaftern  boun- 
dary was  the  front  of  the  palace,  occupying  the  fame 
ground  as  at  prefent,  but  extending  farther  fouth  ; the 
three  remaining  fides  were  bounded  by  walls  , and  at 
the  north-weft  corner  there  was  a ftrong  gate,  with 
Gothic  pillars,  arches,  and  towers,  part  of  which  has 
been  pulled  down  (as  Arnot  fays,  v/hofe  work  was 
publifhed  in  1788)  within  thefe  thirty  years.  The 
next  court  flood  on  the  fame  fpot  with  the  prefent 
central  court,  and  was  furrounded  by  buildings.  On 
the  fouth  there  were  two  fmaller  courts,  alfo  furrounded 
by  buildings  : and  there  was  another  to  the  eaft,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  chapel-royal  *,  on  the  weft  by  a 
line  of  buildings,  on  the  ftte  of  the  prefent  eaft  front 
of  the  palace  , on  the  fouth  by  a row  of  buildings  now 
demolifhcd  ; and  on  the  north  by  a wall  which  divid- 
ed it  from  St.  Ann’s  yard.  Great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burned  by  Cromwell’s  foldiers.  After  the  refto* 
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ration  it  was  almoft  entirely  rebuilt,  in  1674,  by  Ro- 
bert Milne,  mafon,  from  a defign  made  by  fir  William 
.Bruce,  a celebrated  archite£l  of  that  time.  The  pre- 
fent  palace  is  a handfome  ftone  building,  nearly  fquare  5 
ftieafuring,  according  to  Kincaid,  230  feet  from  north 
to  fouth,  but  fomewhat  lefs  from  call  to  weft : it  is 
decorated  with  piazzas  and  fpacious  walks.  The  weft 
front  confifts  of  two  lofty  double  towers,  joined  by  a 
beautiful  low  building,  adorned  with  a double  baluf- 
trade  above  in  the  middle,  where  is  a magnificent  por- 
tico, decorated  with  large  ftone  columns,  which  fup- 
port  a cupola  in  form  of  an  imperial  crown,  and  be® 
neath  it  a clock  : over  the  porch,  at  the  entrance,  arc 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  as  borne  before  the  union* 
The  other  three  fides  of  the  fquare  are  lofty  and  noble. 
Within  the  court,  on  the  eaft,  is  a pediment  with  the 
Scotch  arms,  as  marfhaled  fince  the  union.  The  great 
ftaircafe  and  ftate  rooms  are  equal  in  grandeur  to  the 
reft  of  the  building.  The  gallery,  on  the  north  fide* 
is  150  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-feven  one  half  in 
breadth ; its  height  eighteen  feet.  The  walls  of  this 
gallery  are  adorned  with  120  portraits  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  which  were  much  defaced  by  the  Engiifh 
foldiers  who  were  quartered  here  in  1745. 

All  the  ancient  part  of  this  palace  is  occupied  by 
tbe  duke  of  Hamilton,  hereditary  keeper  thereof.  In 
the  fecond  ftory  are  what  are  fhewn  for  queen  Mary's- 
apartments  ; in  one  of  which  is  her  own  bed.  Cloie 
to  the  floor  of  this  room,  a piece  of  wainfcot,  about  a 
yard  fquare,  hangs  upon  hinges,  and,  being  lifted  tip, 
opens  a pafifage  to  a fmall  flight  of  ftairs  communicat- 
ing with  the  apartment  beneath.  Through  this  paf- 
fage  the  lord  Darnley,  and  the  other  perfons  concern- 
ed in  the  afiaflination  of  David  Rizzio,  came  fuddenly 
upon  him  into  the  queen’s  apartment,  where  he  was 
attending  her  majefty,  who  was  fupping  with  the 
countefs  of  Argyle,  in  a clofet  about  twelve  feet  fquare, 
communicating  with  her  bed-chamber,  which  clofet  h 
the  prefent  north- weft  tower  of  the  palace  ; Rizzio 
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was  pufhed  out  of  this  clofet,  dragged  through  the  bed- 
chamber into  the  prefence-chamber,  where,  being  re- 
peatedly (tabbed,  he  expired.  Towards  the  outer  door 
of  this  apartment,  fome  fpots  or  (tains,  faid  to  be 
occasioned  by  his  blood,  are  (till  (hewn;  which,  it  is 
laid,  has  refilled  every  effort  made  by  wafiiing  to  efface 
it.  Lord  Dunmore  has  alfo  lodgings  in  this  palace,  in 
which  is  a fine  picture  falfely  attributed  to  Vandyck, 
hut  really  painted  by  Mytens,  reprefenting  king 
Charles  1.  and  his  queen  fetting  out  on  a hunting 
party ; the  figures  are  all  whole  lengths : among  the 
attendants  is  a portrait  of  Jeffery  Hudfon,  the  cele- 
brated dwarf.  The  life  of  this  little  hero  was  ex- 
tremely fmgular  and  eventful.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
labourer,  born  at  Oakeham  in  Buckinghamfhire  in 
1619.  At  feven  years  of  age  he  was  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  being  then  only 
eighteen  inches  high.  On  the  queen  being  entertained 
at  Burleigh-houfe,  the  feat  of  that  duke,  little  Jeffery 
was  brought  on  the  table  in  a cold  pye,  the  cruft  of 
which  being  broken,  he  was  taken  out,  and  prefented 
by  the  duchefs  to  her  majefty,  who  took  him  into  her 
fer  vice,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  France  to  fetch 
over  her  midwife.  In  a mafque  at  court,  the  king’s, 
gigantic  porter  drew  him  out  of  his  pocket,  as  if  go- 
ing to  eat  him,  to  the  great  furprife  and  diverfion  of 
all  the  fpeftators.  In  his  palfage  to  France  for  the 
midwife,  he  was  taken  by  a pirate,  and  carried  into 
Dunkirk.  H is  captivity,  and  duel  with  a turky  cock, 
in  that  part,  were  celebrated  by  fir  William  Davenant, 
in  his  poem  entitled  Jeoffreidos.  Fie  is  faid,  after 
thirty,  to  have  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet  nine 
inches.  His  diminutive  fize  did  not  prevent  his  adting 
in  a military  character  ; for  during  the  civil  wars  he 
fcrved  as  a captain  of  horfe.  He  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  royal  miftrefs  into  France  in  1644  ; where  he 
unluckily  engaged  in  a quarrel  v/ith  Mr.  Crofts,  who, 
on  a duel  being  agreed  on,  came  into  the  field  armed 
oply  with  a fquirt ; a fecond  meeting  was  appointed 
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on  horfeback,  in  which  Jeffery  killed  his  antagonift  at 
the  fir  ft  {hot.  For  this  he  was  expelled  the  court, 
which  fet  him  to  fea,  when  he  was  again  taken  by  a 
Turkifh  rover,  and  fold  into  Barbary.  On  his  releafe 
he  was  made  a captain  in  the  royal  navy  ; and  on  the 
final  retreat  of  queen  Henrietta,  attended  her  to 
France,  and  remained  there  till  the  reftoration.  In 
1682  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  on  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  popifh  plot,  where 
he  ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  In  the 
duke  of  Hamilton’s  apartments  there  are  feveral  cu- 
rious portraits. 

On  the  iouth-weft  corner  of  the  abby  were  the 
royal  ftables,  now  almoft  in  ruins  ; the  remains  fhew 
what  they  once  were.  The  abby  and  palace  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a diftridl  or  liberty,  formerly  the  fan cluary 
belonging  to  the  monaftery  for  the  protection  of  cri- 
minals, at  prefent  an  afylum  for  infolvent  debtors.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  about  100  feet  weft  of 'the 
Abby-ftand,  was  a crofs,  confiding  of  three  fteps  as  a 
bafe,  and  a pillar  on  the  top,  called  Girth  crofs;  this 
marked  out  the  weftern  limits  of  the  fanCIuaty.  On 
paving  the  ftreet  this  crofs  was  taken  down.  To  the 
palace  belonged  a park  of  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
circumference ; it  was  enclofed  with  a done  wall  by 
James  V.  This  park  conffts  chiefly  of  a hill  riling 
into  three  points  ; the  fouthernmoft  and  higheft  is 
called  Arthur’s  Seat : the  etymology  of  this  appella- 
tion is  difp.uted ; fome  deriving  it  from  the  Erfe  or 
Gallic,  others  from  the  Britifh  prince  of  that  name 
having  from  thence  reconnoitred  a Saxon  army, 
which  he  afterwards  defeated.  The  northernmoft  is 
called  Salifbury  Crags,  as  fome  conceive  alfo  from 
the  Gallic  ; in  oppofition  to  which  it  is  faid  to  take  its 
name  from  an  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  III.  accompanied  that  prince  to  Scotland, 
and  poftibly  viewed  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from  that 
eminence. 

The  northernmoft  is  called  St,  Antony’s  hill,  from 
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a hermitage  and  chapel  of  that  name,  built  near  its 
feet.  Arthur’s  feat  is  computed  to  be  near  700  feet 
high,  and  is  a moll  majeftic,  as  weli  as  pidturefquc 
objedl,  from  what  point  foever  it  is  viewed  j in  fome 
it  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a lion  couchant.  On 
the  fouth-weft  fide  there  is  a curious  echoj  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  a number  of  bafaltic,  pentagonal,  and  hexa- 
gonal pillars  hang  down  the  rock  ; they  meafure  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  from  forty  to  fifty  long  : 
they  are  vulgarly  called  organ-pipes,  and  at  firft  fight 
have  fuch  an  appearance. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  palace  was  the  garden, 
fince  ufed  as  a botanic,  till  a new  one  was  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Hope,  in  the  way  to  Leith.  * 

Heriot’s  hofpital  is  a magnificent  edifice,  founded 
jry  George  Heriot,  goldfmith  to  king  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land : his  hiltory  is  in  fubllance  thus  related  by  Arnot 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh.  George  Heriot  was  the 
fon  of  a goldfmith  of  Edinburgh  of  the  fame  name. 
His  father  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  which  he 
followed  in  that  town.  On  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a merchant  in  1^86,  his  paternal  fortune, 
added  to  the  portion  of  his  wife,  amounted  to  214I- 
11s.  8d.  fterling.  With  this  llender  beginning,  and 
another  portion  of  333b  fterling  with  a fecond  wife, 
in  1608,  he,  by  his  induftry  and  economy,  accumu- 
lated 50000I.  fterling,  at  that  time  a prodigious  fum. 
In  the  year  1597  he  was  appointed  goldfmith  to  Anne 
of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
foon  after  to  that  king ; on  whofe  acceftion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  Heriot  followed  the  court  to  Lon- 
don, and  becoming  a widower,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  took  a fecond  wife,  whom  he  fur- 
vived ; and  dying,  without  any  legitimate  children,  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  1624,  after  leaving  confiderable 
legacies  to  two  natural  daughters,  he  bequeathed  the 
refidue  of  his  fortune  to  the  town-council,  ordinary, 
and  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  in  truft,  for  building 
and  endowing  an  hofpitai  for  the  maintenance  and 
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education  of  indigent  boys,  the  foils  of  burgeffes  of 
that  city.  This  refidue  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
23,63  d.  1 os.  3 Id.  (lerling,  as  appears  in  divers  records, 
and  other  authentic  memorials.  The  plan  of  this 
building  was,  it  is  faid,  drawn  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Walter  Balcarqual,  do  Tor  of  divinity, 
one  of  the  executors  appointed  by  Heriot. 

Cromwell  having  taken  pofleffion.  of  Edinburgh, 
after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  converted  this  edifice  to  a 
military  hofpital ; and  it  continued  to  be  appropriated 
to  that  ufe  till  the  year  1658,  when  general  Monk, 
who  then  commanded  the  Englifh  forces,  removed 
them  on  the  governor’s  providing  them  another  hofpital. 
On  April  n,  1699,  this  houl'e  was  opened  for  the 
purpofe  prefcribed  by  the  founder,  v/hen  thirty  boy3 
were  admitted. 

<(  The  building,”  fays  Kincaid,  cc  con  fills  of  a fquare, 
whofe  fide  meafures  162  feet  on  the  outfide,  leaving 
an  open  court  ninety-four  feet  each  way,  in  the  mid- 
dle ; the  north  and  ealt  fides  of  which  are  decorated 
with  piazzas,  and  a wall  fix  feet  and  one  quarter  in 
breadth.  The  court  is  paved  with  fquare  (tones,  and 
has  a well  in  the  middle.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
fquare,  and  fecond  (lory,  is  an  effigy  of  the  founder, 
George  Heriot,  cut  in  (tone  and  painted;  which  the 
boys,  on  the  fir  it  Monday  in  June,  ornament  with 
flowers,  and  keep  the  day  as  a feftival  in  honour  of 
their  benefactor.  Over  the  gateway  is  a fpire  and  a 
clock,  and  the  upper  corners  of  the  building  are  orna- 
mented with  turrets.  The  windows,  in  number  200, 
are  alfo  ornamented  with  curious  devices \ and  not- 
withftanding  there  are  fo  many,  not  one  is  to  be  found 
fimilar  to  another.  The  fculpture,  of  which  there  is 
a great  profufion,  is  remarkably  well  performed  *,  in- 
deed, the  execution  exceeds  the  defign : the  fubjcTs 
confiit  of  texts  of  fcripture,  and  ornaments  of  foliage, 
figures,  and  reprefentations  of  the  inftruments  ufed  in 
the  trade  of  the  founder;  under  whofe  ftatue  is  a .Latin 
VOL.  VI.  U 
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infcription,  fignifying,  that  his  perfon  was  reprefented 
by  that  image,  as  his  mind  was  by  the  furrounding 
foundation. 

Trinity  church  (lands  in  the  hollow  between  the 
North  bridge  and  the  Caltowne  burial-ground.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1462,  by  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
queen  of  king  James  II.  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  That  queen  was  interred  in  the  north  aide  ; 
her  arms,  quartered  with  thofe  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  and 
Scotland,  are  engraved  on  the  fouth  buttrefs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  endowment  of  the  foundrefs,  the  chapter 
was  to  confift  of  a provofl,  eight  prebendaries,  and 
two  choiriflers,  who  had  all  feparate  provifions.  Some 
of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  charter  of  this  founda- 
tion do  not  convey  a very  exalted  idea  of  either  the 
morality  or  learning  of  the  clergy  of  thofe  times  ; it 
being  therein  provided,  that  no  prebendary  Ihould  be 
inftituted,  unlefs  he  could  read  and  fmg  plainly,  and 
underflood  arithmetic  ; and  that  if  any  prebendary 
ihould  keep  a concubine,  or  fire-maker,  and  ihould  not 
difmifs  her,  after  being  thrice  admonifhed  thereto  by 
the  provofl,  his  prebend  fhould  be  adjudged  vacant. 

The  whole  of  the  intended  building  was  never  com- 
pleted. At  the  reformation,  according  to  Arnot,  the 
regent,  Murray,  bellowed  this  collegiate  church,  and 
its  revenues,  on  fir  Simon  Preflon,  who  generoufly 
gave  them  in  benefa£lion  to  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  ferve  as  a place  of  worfhip  for  the  citizens  \ 
fence  which  it  has  been  commonly  called  the  college 
kirk.  t 

The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Roque  (lands  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  Borough  Muir,  and  had  a cemetery- 
round  it,  where  thofe  perfons  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
who  died  of  the  plague  were  buried  : when,  or  by 
whom,  it  was  founded,  is  uncertain.  In  1532  the 
town  and  council  granted  four  acres  of  land  in 
the  laid  muir  to  fir  John  Young,  then  chaplain,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  keep  the  roof  and  windows  of 
the  chapel  in  repair.  After  the  reformation^  the  per— 
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forntance  of  divine  fervice  here  was  left  off,  and  the 
building  and  cemetery  granted  to  private  ufes.  The 
inconvenience  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  this  cemetery 
was,  it  is  faid  by  Arnot,  feverely  fell  by  the  citizens, 
whofe  burial-grounds  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
population.  In  1788  there  was  little  more  than  the 
two  gable  ends,  and  part  of  the  fide  walls,  (landing, 
and  thefe  owed  their  exigence  to  the  fuperftition  of 
the  populace,  for  the  proprietor  employed  fame  la- 
bourers to  pull  down  the  walls  ; but  feme  of  then* 
being  killed  by  the  icaffolding  giving  way,  the  accident 
was  confidered  as  a judgment  on  them  for  facrilegi- 
oudy  demolifhing  the  houfe  of  God  ; and  fo  univer- 
Tally  was  this  believed,  that  neither  entreaties  nor  ex- 
traordinary wages  could  procure  workmen  to  accom- 
plifh  the  demolition. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Arthur’s  feat  are  the  ruins  of 
St.  Anthony’s  chapel,  on  an  elevated  fpot,  which  com- 
mands a view  over  the  Frith  of  Forth  ♦,  a fituation  un- 
doubtedly chofen  for  the  purpofe  of  attracting  the  no  * 
tice  of  feamen,  who  in  cafes  of  danger  might  make 
vows  to  that  faint.  Such  hermitages  were  common 
near  the  fea  coafts  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  general  patron  or  tutelar  faint  of  thefe  hermi- 
tages was  St.  Anthony.  The  Roman  calendar  has 
two  faints  of  that  name,  one  denominated  of  Padua, 
remarkable  for  his . fermon  to  the  birds  and  fibres, 
preferved  in  Addifon’s  Travels  5 but  the  patron  of 
this  chapel  is  ftyled  St.  Anthony  the  hermit,  who  con- 
ftantly  refided  in  the  defert,  was  by  profeffion  a f wine- 
herd,  famous  for  curing  the  eryfipelas,  from  him  called 
St.  Anthony’s  fire,  but  mod  known  from  .his  tempta- 
tions. This  faint  is  always  represented  as  accompa* 
nied  by  a hog,  with  a bell  round  his  neck  \ fometimes 
the  bell  is',  tied  to  the  girdle  of  the  faint,  fuppofed  for 
the  purpofe  of  calling  his  grunting  favourite.  The 
Teal  of  the  convent  in  Leith,  dedicated  to  this  faint,  r» 
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preferved  in  the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh,  and 
anfwers  this  defcription  pretty  exactly.  It  bears  the 
figure  of  St.  Anthony  in  a hermit’s  mantle,  with  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  a ftaff  in  the  other,  and  at  his 
foot  a fow,  with  a bell  about  her  neck  : over  his  head 
there  is  a capital  T,  which  it  feems  the  brethren  wore 
in  blue  cloth  upon  their  black  gowns.  Round  the  feal 
there  is  this  infcription  : 5.  commune  precept  or  ice 

JanBi  Anthonii  prope  Leicht.  This  chapel  was  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building.  It  was  forty-three  feet 
long,  eighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high.  At  the  weft 
end  there  was  a tower,  nineteen  feet  fquare,  and,  as 
is  fuppo fed,  before  its  fall,  about  forty  feet  high.  The 
door,  windows,  and  roof,  were  Gothic  *,  the  laft  con- 
fided of  three  compartments.  A handfome  ftone  feat 
projected  from  the  eaftern  end ; but  the  whole  has 
been  greatly  dilapidated.  By  whom,  or  at  what  time, 
this  chapel  was  built,  is  not  known. 

At  a fmall  diftance  fouth-eaft  of  the  chapel  ftands 
part  of  the  cell  of  this  hermitage.  It  was  partly  of 
jnafonry  worked  upon  the  natural  rock.  At  the  call 
end  there  are  ftill  two  niches  remaining  ; in  one  of 
which  formerly  flood  a (cull,  a book,  an  hour-glafs, 
and  a lamp,  which,  with  a mat  for  a bed,  made 
the  general  furniture  of  a hermitage.  The  dimenfions 
of  this  building  were  fixteen  feet  in  length,  twelve  in 
breadth,  and  eight  in  height. 

The  Tolbooth,  originally  built  by  the  citizens,  in 
1561,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parliament  and 
courts  of  juftice,  and  for  the  confinement  of  debtors 
and  malefactors,  is  now  unfit  for  any  of  thofe  pur- 
pofes,  and  has  been  ufed  ever  fince  1640  only  for  a 
gaol. 

Near  Edinburgh  are  the  remains  of  a houfe,  called 
Marchifton  tower,  once  the  feat  of  the  celebrated  John 
lord  Napier,  baron  Marchifton,  who  invented  loga- 
rithms. This  tower,  in  1572,  was  attacked  by  the 
Afibciates,  which  occafioned  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of 
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Nidderie  Seaton.  In  1573  it  was  ufed  as  a prifon  by 
Drury,  the  Englifh  general,  who  was  fent  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  regent  Morton. 

About  a mile  to  the  north-eaft  is  Reftalrig,  where 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church,  founded  and 
made  collegiate  by  James  III. 

At  the  reformation,  this  church  was  ordered,  by  the 
general  affembly,  to  be  demolifhed,  as  a monument  of 
idolatry  ; notwithftanding  which,  the  eaft  window  and 
part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  remaining,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a very  plain  building.  In  the 
church- yard  is  a vaulted  maufoleum,  of  a polygonal 
figure,  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Lo- 
gan, of  Reftalrig  : it  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  lords  of  Balmerino,  and  at  prefent  belongs  to 
the  earl  of  Murray.  In  this  vault  are  the  remains  of 
many  perfons  of  quality  and  fafhion. 

The  cemetery  round  this  church  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
burying-place  for  the  Englifh,  and  likewife  for  the 
Scots  of  the  epifcopal  communion. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Edinburgh  is  Woodhoufe  Lie , or» 
Lee , is  a fmall  caftellated  manfion,  fituated  on  an  ar- 
tificial eminence,  near  a more  modern  manfion  of  the 
fame  name.  Very  little  of  the  ancient  building  re- 
mains, except  a chimney,  and  fome  ftraggling  walls. 

Crawford,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  an  a£t  of  bar- 
barity committed  on  the>  lady  of  this  houfe  in  1569. 
Hamilton  of  Bofwelhaugh,  after  having  fought  for  the 
queen  at  Longfide,  was  taken  prifoner,.  and  fentenced. 
to  be  hanged,  but  afterwards  made  his  efcape : his 
wife,  who  was  heirefs  of  Woodhoufe  Lie,  not  thinkv 
ing  her  hufband’s  crimes  would  affedt  her  eftate,  wil- 
lingly abandoned  that  of  Bothwelhaugh,  which  was  his 
ancient  patrimony,  and  poflefled  herfelf  of  her  own  ; 
but  Murray  being  informed  of  the  matter  by  fir  James 
Ballandinc  (a  mighty  favourite  of  his,  to  whom  he  had 
gifted  Woodhoufe  Lie),  fent  fome  officers  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  houfe,  who  not  only  turned  the  gentle- 
woman out  of  doors,  but  ftripped  her  naked,  and  left 
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her  in  that  condition-  in  the  open  field,  in  a cold  dark 
night,  where,  before  day,  (he  became  furioufly  mad, 
and  infenfible  of  the  injury  they  had  done  her.  From 
this  moment  it  was  that  Hamilton  referred  upon  Mur- 
ray’s death,  which,  upon  the  23d  of  January,  1570, 
he  accomplifhed  at  Linlithgow. 

In  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  collection  of  ancient  Scottifh 
fongs,  he  gives  one  from  tradition,  entitled  1 he  Laird 
of  Woodhoufe  Lie  ; the  fubftanee  of  which  is,  that,  at 
a great  feaft,  where  there  were  prefent  full  twenty 
golden  dames,  with  every  one  her  knight,  each  lady 
being  called  on  to  give  the  minftrels  the  name  of  her 
favourite,  in  order  that  they  might  celebrate  his 
prowefs  and  accomplifhments  in  their  verfes,  the  lady 
of  Woodhoufe  Lie  commanded  them  to  fing  Salton’s 
praife.  Her  lord  taking  offence  at  it,  expreffed  his 
anger  in  fuch  a manner  as  alarmed  her  5 whereupon 
fhe  confulted  her  nurfe,  who  advifed  her  to  poifon 
him,  and  prepared  the  poifon,  which  the  lady  admi- 
niflered  to  him  at  dinner  in  a glafs  of  wine.  News 
coming  to  the  father  of  his  fon’s  death,  and  the  hip- 
poled  caufe,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  king,  and 
befought  juftice  and  the  king,  highly  incenfed  at  the 
lady’s  crime,  ordered  her  to  be  burnt  at  the  flake. 
The  ballad  clofed  with  her  lamentation,  and  admoni- 
tion to  every  dame  to  take  warning  from  her  fall. 

Woodhoufe  Lie  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Tytler. 

On  a neighbouring  hill,  called  Caftle  Law,  are  vef- 
tiges  of  a camp,  and  juft  by  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Pentland  hill,  in  November,  1666,  in  memory  of 
which  a rude  done  is  ereCled. 
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COLDSTREAM  is  a market-town  onthenortkfide  of 
the  Tweed,  over  which  is  a handfome  Rone  bridge,  built, 
by  a<T  of  parliament,  pafled  in  17 63.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  parilh  was  Lenael ; and  a town  or  village 
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fo  called  once  flood  near  it,  which  was  fo  entirely  dc- 
flroyed  in  the  border  wars,  that  its  exadt  hte  is  not 
known.  Some  ruins  of  Lennel  church,  however,  (till 
remain,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  prefent  town. 
Coldftream  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  rife  to  an  abby  of 
Ciftertians,  which  was  formerly  founded  here. 

General  Monk,  before  he  marched  into  England 
to  reftore  Charles  II.  made  this  town  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  raifed  that  regiment  which  has  ever  fince  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Coldftream  regiment  of  guards, 
recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  qhiefly  from  this 
town.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  is  about  1160. 
Near  the  town  is  Lees,  a feat  of  Mr.  Majoribanks, 
rebuilt  by  the  late  hr  John  Pringle,  bart.  Two  miles 
north-eaft  from  Coldftream  is  Hirfel,  an  ancient  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Home. 

Greenlaw  is  htuated  in  a vally,  on  a brook  or  ri- 
ver called  Blackwater,  which  abounds  in  trout.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  hardly  exceeds  600. 
About  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  veftiges  of 
an  ancient  wall,  called  Harrit’s  or  Herrit’s  Dike  : the 

J t 

life  is  unknown  ; but,  according  to  tradition,  it  for- 
merly extended  as  far  as  Berwick. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Greenlaw  is.  Home  or  Hume 
eaftle,  which  gave  title  and  name  to  an  ancient  Scotch 
family,  deduced  from  Cofpatrick,  third  earl  of  Dun- 
bar. It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  their  expedition 
under  the  duke  of  Somerfet  in  1548.  The  next  year 
the  Scots  recovered  it  by  ftratagem,  and  llew  the  gar- 
rifon. 

In  the  year  1650,  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Edinburgh  eaftle,  Cromwell  fent  colonel  Fenwick  to 
take  Home  eaftle. 

The  colonel,  before  he  began  the  attack,  fummoned 
the  governor  to  furrender.  The  governor,  whofe 
name  was  Cockburn,  being,  as  it  feems,  a man  of 
fancy,  returned  him  the  following  quibbling  anfwer  : 

“ Right  Honourable, 

u I have  received  a trumpeter  of  yours,  as  he  tells 
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me,  without  a pafs,  to  furrender  Home  caftle  to  the 
lord-general  Cromwell : pleafe  you,  I never  faw  your 
general.  As  for  Home  caftle,  it  Hands  upon  a rock. 
Given  at  Home,  caftle  this  day,  before  feven  o’clock. 
So  refteth,  without  prejudice  to  my  native  country, 
your  mofl  humble  fervant, 

a Th.  Cockburnf3 

And  foon  after  he  fent  the  colonel  thefe  verfes : 

“ I,  William  of  the  Waffle, 

Am  now  in  my  caftle, 

And  aw  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Shan’t  gar  me  gang  down.” 

But  the  governor  did  not  long  continue  in  this  merry 
humour  ; for  Fenwick  having  planted  a battery  againft 
the  caftle,  and  made  a fmall  breach,  as  the  Engiifh 
were  juft  ready  to  enter,  Cockburn  beat  a parley*,,  but 
the  colonel  would  only  allow  quarter  for  life,  which 
being  accepted,  the  governor,  with  his  garrifon,  being 
feventy-eight,  commanders  and  private  foldiers,  march- 
ed out  of  the  caftle,  which  captain  Collingfon,  with 
his  company,  immediately  entered,  to  keep  it  for  the 
parliament. 

At  Channelkirk  is  a well,  called  the  Well  of  the  Holy 
Water  Cleugh:  and  at  the  end  of  the  parifh  is  a broad 
green  path,  called  the  Girthgate,  which  was  ufed  by 
the  monks  in  their  proceflion  from  Melrofs  abby  to 
Edinburgh.  Several  ancient  camps  are  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Dalkeith  is  fituated  in  a nook  of  land,  between  two 
branches  of  the  Efk,  which  unite  a little  to  the  north 
cf  the  town.  The  environs  abound  in  coals,  and  there 
is  a large  market  for  cattle,  corn,  and  meal.  The  re- 
gular market-day  is  on  Thurfday  ; but  from  Martinmas 
to  Whitfuntide  there  is  a market  for  meal  on  Monday, 
and  another  on  Tuefday  for  cattle.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  h near  4400. 

Near  the  town  is  Dalkeith-houfe,  a magnificent  feat 
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of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  ; built  on  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  caftle,  by  Ann  duchefs  of  Buccleugh  and 
Monmouth.  This  caftle  was  formerly  a place  of  con- 
ftderahle  ftrength,  and  is  faid  to  have  held  out  again  ft 
fome  lieges,  being  fituated  on  a fteep  and  lofty  rock, 
inacceffible  except  from  the  call,  where  it  was  de- 
fended by  a deep  foffe,  through  which  the  river  is  faid 
to  have  formerly  rim.  It  was  for  fome  centuries  the 
refidence  of  the  noble  family  of  Morton  •,  and  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  we  learn,  that  James  IX.  and 
laft  earl  of  Douglas,  exafperated  again!!  John  Douglas 
lord  of  Dalkeith  for  efpouling  the  caufe  of  king  James 
II.  who  hadbafely  murdered  William  VIII.  earl  of  the 
illuftrious  houfe  of  Douglas  at  Stirling,  laid  fiege  to  the 
caftle  of  Dalkeith,  binding  himfelf  by  oath  not  to  de- 
jail: before  he  gained  poffefiion  of  the  place  ; but  it 
was  fo  bravely  defended  that  with  all  his  efforts  he 
could  not  prevail,  fo  that,  covered  with  wounds  and 
difgrace,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  enterprize. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Pinkney 
Cleugh,  in  1547,  many  fled  to  this  caftle  for  fafety  ; 
among  the  ref!  were  James  earl  of  Morton,  afterwards 
regent,  and  fir  David  Flume  of  Wedderburn. 

When  the  prefent  edifice  was  conftrubfed,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  foife  was  filled 
up,  and  a large  mound  of  earth  raifed  round  the  rock, 
fo  as  to  form  a pleafant  bank,  and  adorned  with  a va- 
riety of  fhrubs.  The  beauty  of  the  fituation  is  much 
heightened  by  the  winding  of  the  rivers,  and  abun- 
dance of  furrounding  wood.  Over  the  North  Efk  is  a 
new  ftone  bridge  of  one  arch,  feventy  feet  wide,  and 
forty-five  in  height. 

The  park  is  of  great  extent,  containing  about  800 
Scotch  acres,  and  completely  furrounded  by  a ftone 
wall  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Both  the  North  and  South 
Efk  run  through  the  park,  and  unite  their  ftreams 
about  half  a mile  below  the  houfe.  On  the  whole,  the 
fituation  of  Dalkeith  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
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The  following  epitaph  was  infcribed  on  the  tomb- 
ftone  of  one  Margaret  Scott,  who  died  in  the  town  of 
Dalkeith,  February  9,  173S  : 


Stop,  paftenger,  until  my  life  you  read  : 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years  I liv’d  a virgin’s  life  ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I was  a virtuous  wife  ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I lived  a widow  chafte  ; 

Now,  wearied  of  this  mortal  life,  I reft. 

Between  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have  been 

Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a que£n. 

Four  times  five  years  the  commonwealth  I faw  ; 

Ten  times  the  fubjedts  rofe  againft  the  law. 

, Twice  did  I fee  old  prelacy  pull’d  down  ; 

And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown* 

An  end  of  Stuart’s  race  I faw  : nay,  more  ! 

My  native  country  fold  for  Engiifh  ore. 

Such  defolations  in  my  life  have  been, 

I have  an  end  of  all  perfection  feen. 

At  Path-bead  a great  number  of  bones  were  dug 
up  fome  years  fmee,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  feveral 
of  thofe  inftruments  called  caltrops,  to  wound  the 
horfes’  feet  in  battle,  have  been  found  ; from  which  it 
is  fuppofed  fome  coniiderable  battle  had  been  fought 
here  in  time  paft. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft  from  Path-head  is  Crighton. 
caftie,  in  a village  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the 
edge  of  a bank,  above  a grafty  glen  j was  once  the 
habitation  of  the  chancellor  Crighton,  joint  guardian 
with  the  earl  of  Callendar  of  James  II.  a powerful 
and  fpirited  ftatefmari  in  that  turbulent  age,  and  the 
advifer  of  the  bold  but  bloody  deeds  againft  the  two 
potent  Douglases — fadts  excufable  only  by  the  plea  of 
neceffity  of  ftate. 

During  the  life  of  Crighton  it  was  befieged,  taken, 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  by  William  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, after  a liege  of  nine  months. 

It  was  rebuilt,  and  fome  part,  which  appears  more 
modern  than  the  reft,  with  much  elegance. 
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The  front  of  one  fide  of  the  court  is  very  handfome, 
ornamented  with  diamond-fhaped  facets,  arid  the  lof- 
fits  of  the  fbrircafe  beautifully  carved ; the  cafes  of 
fome  of  the  windows  adorned  with  rofettes  and  twilled 
cordage. 

The  dungeon  . called  the  Mas-More  is  a deep  hole, 
with  a narrow  mouth. 

Tradition  fays,  that  a perfon  of  fome  rank  in  the 
country  was  lowered  into  it,  for  irreverently  pairing 
the  caftle  without  paying  his  refpedls  to  the  owner. 

This  caftle  is  at  prefent  the  property  of  the  family 
of  Callender. 

The  parifh  church  had  been  collegiate,  founded  in 
1449  by  the  chancellor,  with  the  content  of  his  fon, 
for  a provoft,  nine  prebendaries,  and  two  ringing  boys, 
out  of  the  rents  of  Crighton  and  Lockerwort. 

A mile  and  a half  from  Crichton  is  Borthwick  caftle, 
feated  on  a knoll,  in  a beautiful  vale.  It  confifts  of  a 
vaft  fquare  tower,  ninety  feet  high,  with  fquare  and 
round  baftions  at  equal  diftances  from  its  bafe.  The 
Hate  rooms  are  on  the  firft  ftory,  once  accelrible  by  a 
draw-bridge  : fome  of  the  apartments  were  large  ; the 
hall  was  forty  feet  in  length,  and  had  a muric  gallery  j 
the  roof  lofty,  and  once  adorned  with  paintings.  It 
was  built  by  a lord  Borthwick,  once  a potent  family. 
In  the  vault  lies  one  of  the  name,  in  armour  and  a 
little  bonnet,  with  a lady  by  him  ; on  the  ride  are  a 
number  of  little  elegant  human  figures.  The  place 
was  once  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who, 
a little  before  the  battle  of  Carberry-hill,  took  refuge 
here  with  his  fair  confort. 

In  the  manufcript  of  Mid  Lothian,  the  caftle  of 
Borthwick  is  faid  to  be  a great  and  ftrong  tower,  all  of 
aflure  work  within  and.  without,  and  of  great  height, 
the  wall  thereof  being  above  fifteen  feet  of  thicknefs. 
It  has  an  excellent  well-fpring  in  the  Bottom,  with- 
out digging,  and  a houfe  of  good  lodgings,  and  well 
lighted. 

Near  Dalkeith  is  Sheriff-hall,  faid  to  have  been  the 
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refidence  of  George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  poet 
and  hiflorian. 

A mile  to  the  fouth  is  Newhattle  abby,  the  feat  of 
the  marquis  of  Lothian.  It  was  originally  founded 
for  Ciftertian  monks,  by  David  I.  in  1140  ; and  erected 
into  a lay  barony,  in  favour'of  fir  Mark  Ker,  in  1591, 
The  prefent  manfion  is  built  on  the  fame  fite,  on  the 
fide  of  the  South  Elk.  In  the  library,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abby,  are  fome  ancient  manufcripts  on 
vellum,  beautifully  illuminated ; and  in  various  parts 
.of  the  houfe  are  fome  very  capital  pictures. 
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AYTON,  or  Eyeton,.  is  a.  fmall  town  on  the  river 
Eye,  which  runs  into  the  German  fea  at  Eyemoufh  : 
here  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Fordyce.  About  three  miles  to 
the  north-eaft  is  a fmall  harbour,  with  a town  called 
Ay  mouth,  where  a fort  was  formerly  raifed  to  curb  the 
garrifon  of  Berwick.  This  town' gave  title  of  baron 
to  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  but  the  patent  being 
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granted  only  to  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  own  body, 
the  honour  extinguifhed  with  him.  It  affords  a good 
harbour  for  fifhing  vefiels.  In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
the  French  held  it,  and  fortified  it,  as  it  was  the  firffc 
port  in  Scotland  they  could  fafely  land  their  fupplies 
at  for  the  queen-mother  ; but  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  that  and  the  kingdom  fome  time  after,  by  a treaty, 
queen  Elizabeth  fupporting  the  reformers  againft  her. 

About  a mile  eaft  from  Prefs  is  Coldingham,  which 
gives  name  to  a wild  and  inhofpitable  diftri<£b,  called 
Coldingham  moor.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a reli- 
gious houfe  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  oldeft  nun- 
nery in  Scotland  : neither  its  founder,  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  nor  its  order,  are  known ; but  it  occurg 
in  hiftory  as  early  as  the  year  66 1,  at  which  time 
Abbe,  or  Ebba,  filter  to  Ofwy  king  of  Northumberland, 
was  abbefs,  and  entertained  St.  Cuthbert,  then  prior 
of  Melrofe,  here  for  feveral  days.  In  669,  Ethel- 
dreda,  queen  of  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland,  be* 
came  a nun  of  this  houfe. 

In  the  year  709  this  monaftery  was  burnt,  as  was 
faid,  by  accident ; though  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a punifhment  from  heaven,  inflicted  on  the 
monks  and  nuns  for  their  wicked  lives. 

The  monaftery  having  been  re-edified,  and  placed 
under  a pious  abbefs,-  named  Ebba,  perhaps  in  memory 
of  the  former  holy  lady,  was  again  burnt  in  the  year  867, 
or,  as  Matthew  Paris  has  it,  in  870,  by  the  Danes,  under 
Inguar  and  Hubba,  who  landing  at  Berwick,  the  abbefs, 
alarmed  for  her  chaltity,  and  that  of  her  nuns,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  cut  off  their  nofes  and  upper  lips. 
The  Danes,  who,  befides  the  hopes  of  plunder,  were 
allured  with  the  profpe£t  of  fatisfying  their  brutal  lults 
on  this  holy  fifterhood,  enraged  at  the  difappointment, 
let  fire  to  the  monaftery,  and  confumed  therein  the 
abbefs  and  her  flock. 

The  truth  of  this  {lory  is  much  doubted,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  by  divers  ecclefiaftical  hiltorians, 
atjd-a  fimilar  ftory  being  related  of  another  houfe. 
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It  feems  as  if  this  monaftery  lay  defolate  till  the  year 
1098,  when  it  was  refounded  by  Edgar  king  of  Scot- 
land,  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  filled  with  Bene- 
didtine  monks  from  Durham,  to  which  place  it  was 
made  dependent.  To  it,  among  other  privileges,  was 
granted  that  of  fandtuary  for  thirty-feven  days  to  all 
thofe  who  fled  thither,  fimilar  to  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  abby  of  Lindisfarne. 

In  the  year  1215  king  John,  making  an  mcurfian 
into  Scotland,  plundered  and  burnt  this  priory. 

In  1544?  in  an  inroad  made  by  the  Englifh,  they 
feized  this  priory,  and  fortified  the  church  and  fteeple. 
Hie  garrifon  having  committed  many  depredations 
on  the  adjacent  country,  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor 
of  Scotland,  attacked  them,  with  an  army  of  Bcoo 
men,  and  fome  artillery ; but,  after  battering  the 
fteeple  for  a day  and  a night,  he  retired  in  a panic, 
upon  which  his  army  difperfed,  and  would  have  left 
their  artillery  behind  them,  but  that  it  was  brought  01T 
by  Angus,  who,  with  a fmall  body  of  his  dependents® 
marched  in  the  rear  of  it,  covering  the  retreat. 

I11  the  year  1594,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  BothwelFs; 
eflates,  the  lordfhip  of  Coldingham  wras  given  to  lord 
Hume,  in  whofe  family  it  dill  remains. 

Of  this  priory  the  chief  remains  are  part  of  the 
church,  confiding  of  a fingle  aide  ; the  fouth  fide  and, 
weft  end  were  rebuilt  in  1670  5 the  roof  is  covered 
with  lead,  and  the  deling  boarded.  There  are  feve- 
ral  ruined  arches  at  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  and  divers 
fragments  of  buildings  about  the  church,  which  have 
been  pulled  down  for  the  fake  of  the  (tones. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Prefs  Inn  we  pafs  the  Peaths 
bridge  ; built  over  a ravin,  or  pafs,  famous  in  hiftgry. 
The  Peaths,  vulgarly  pronounced  the  Peafe,  is  a woody 
chafm,  upwards  of  160  feet,  and  having  a rivulet  run- 
ning through  its  bottom  ; its  banks  being  fo  deep,  that 
they  can  only  be  defcended  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  by 
iradts  or  paths,  whence  it  derives  its  name  ; the  word 
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peath  fignifying,  as  it  is  fa  id,  a path  or  track  running 
obliquely  down  a precipitous  bank. 

At  Cockbiirnfpath,  two  miles  north-weft  of  Peath’s 
bridge,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortrefs,  called 
Cockburnfpath  tower,  on  the  fide  of  a deep  glen, 
through  which  runs  a fmall  ftream  of  water,  built  un- 
doubtedly to  defend  the  pafs,  which  has  now  a bridge 
over  it 

The  caftle  conlifts  of  a fmall  fquare  tower,  of  rough 
(lone,  with  a circular  ftaircafe  in  its  fouth-weft  angle. 
Adjoining  to  its  fouthernmoft  fide  is  a gate,  with  a cir- 
cular arch ; on  entering,  on  the  right-hand  are  a num- 
ber of  vaulted  buildings  in  ruins.  It  belongs  to  fir 
James  Hale,  of  Dunglafs.  It  was  once  a place  of  note, 
and  the  prefent  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Coldbrand’s  Path. 

According  to  Boetius,  the  caftle  of  Coldbrand’s 
Path  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March  in 
1073.  He  tells  us,  that,  about  the  year  1061,  a for- 
midable band  of  robbers  infeited  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
Scotland.  One  Patrick  Dunbar  attacked  them,  flew 
fix  hundred,  hanged  four  fcore,  and  prefented  the 
head  of  their  commander  to  the  king.  For  this  the 
king  created  him  earl  of  March,  and  gave  him  the 
lands  of  Coldbrand’s  Path,  to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of 
clearing  Eaft  Lothian  and  Merfe  of  robbers,  and  bear- 
ing a banner  whereon  the  bloody  head  of  a robber  was 
painted.  Lord  Hailes,  however,  fays  this  is  a fidlion. 
The  earls  of  March  pofleflcd  the  caftle  of  Coldbrand’s 
Path,  as  well  as  the  caftle  of  Dunbar;  the  pofleffors  of 
thofe  caftles  being  fuppofed  to  hold  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  fuch  were  their  ftrcngth  and  importance. 

In  1488  king  James  III.  having  propofed  to  the 
parliament  to  annex  unalienably  to  the  crown  the 
earldoms  of  March  and  Annandale,  with  the  baronies 
of  Dunbar  and  Coldbrand’s  Path,  the  borderers,  fear- 
ful of  a more  rigid  difcipline  than  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed,  railed  a rebellion,  in  which  that 
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Icing  was  flain.  In  this  rebellion  the  rebels  took  thg 
eaftle  of  Dunbar. 

At  Broxburn  is  Broxmouth-park,  a feat  of  the  duk@ 
of  Roxburgh, 

q 

Dunbar  is  a royal  burgh,  .which,  in  Scotland,  is 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  call  a corporation  in 
England,  and  fends  members  to  parliament  in  like 
manner  ; only,  in  Scotland,  thefe  burghs  have  fome 
particular  privileges  feparate  to  themfelves  j as  that*, 
for  example,  of  holding  a fort  of  parliament,  called  a, 
convention  of  burghs,  a method  taken  from  the  union 
of  the  Hans-towns  in  the  north,  in  which  they  meet 
and  concert  meafures  for  the  public  good  of  the 
towns  and  of  their  trade,  and  make  by-laws,  or 
a£ts  and  declarations,  which  bind  the  whole  body* 
Nor  have  they  loft  this  privilege  by  the  union  with 
England,  but  it  is  preferved  entire,  and  is  now  many 
ways  more  advantageous  to  them  than  it  was  before*, 
as  their  trade  is  now  more  confiderable. 

This  town  of  Dunbar  is  an  handfome,  well-built: 
town,  fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Forth,  on  the 
fouth  fide  towards  the  German  ocean.  The  houfes* 
as  in  moft  of  the  principal  towns,  are  all  built  with 
ftone,  and  covered  with  Hate.  It  hath  been  fenced  in 
with  a ftrong  wall,  but  that  is  now  decayed.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  haven  appear  the  ruins  of  a eaftle, 
almoft  covered  with  the  fea  at  flood-tide,  which  for- 
merly was  remarkably  ftrong,  and  was  the  feat  of  the 
earls  of  March,  afterwards  ftyled  earls  of  Dunbar ; a 
fortrefs  often  won  by  the  Englifh,  and  as  often  reco- 
vered by  the  Scots,  but  demolifhed  in  the  year  165&, 
by  order  of  the  commonwealth,  to  prevent  its  being  a 
retreat  for  the  royalifts. 

Dunbar  is  a very  confiderable  port,  and  of  great  ad- 
-vantage  to  all  (hips  in  the  river,  in  cafe  of  ftrefs  of 
weather  •,  but  yet  its  entrance  was  fo  difficult  by  deep 
rocks  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  the  corpora- 
tion had  exhaufted  itfelf  by  endeavouring  to  cut 
^ Vot.  VI,  s 
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through  them  ; and  being  unable  to  proceed  farther  in 
it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  town-houfe  and  fchool 
of  the  town  being  run  to  decay,  and  the  town  itfelf 
deftitute  of  frefh  water,  to  anfwer  all  thefe  good  pur* 
pofes  they  procured  an  aft  to  pafs,  in  the  year  1718, 
intituled,  An  a£t  for  laying  a duty  of  two  pennies  Scots, 
or  one  fixth  part  of  a penny,  upon  every  pint  of  ale  or 
beer  that  (hall  be  fold  within  the  town  of  Dunbar,  for 
improving  and  preferving  the  harbour,  and  repairing 
the  town-houfe,  and  building  a'  fchool,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  there  ; and  for  fupplying  the  faid  town 
with  frefh  water. 

This  duty  has  been  of  great  fervice  to  the  town, 
and  has  enabled  them  to  make  a great  progrefs  in  the 
intended  improvements  ; but  the  principal  works, 
which  were  to  dig  up  part  of  a rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour,  to  carry  out  the  great  pier  to  the  rock 
called  the  beacon  rock,  to  cut  the  dope  of  the  idand 
down  to  a perpendicular,  and  to  fupply  the  town  with 
frefh  water,  remaining  undone,  and  the  a£t  expiring 
in  the  year  1738,  the  fame  was  continued  for  twenty- 
five  years  longer. 

The  harbour  was  originally  at  Belhaven.  The  eaft 
pier  of  the  prefent  harbour  was  begun  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell.  The  improvements  made 
have  been  great,  by  digging  eight  feet  into  the  folid 
rock,  by  which  it  has  been  enlarged  and  deepened, 
and  commodious  quays  have  been  built ; but  the  har- 
bour, though  very  fafe,  is  yet  fmall  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs.  A new  pier  has  been  built  on  the  rock  that 
forms  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance. 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  a battery  mounting 
twelve  guns,  nine,  twelve,  and  eighteen  pounders.  A 
large  and  convenient  dry  dock  has  alfo  been  built. 

There  are  eighteen  fliips  belonging  to  the  port,  eight 
coafters,  eight  employed  in  foreign  trade,  and  two  in 
the  whale  fifhery.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  Thurf- 
day. 

This  caftle  is  fituated  on  a reef  of  rocks  projecting 
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into  the  fea,  which  in  many  places  runs  under  them, 
through  caverns  formed  by  fiflures  in  the  (lone. 

It  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  time  of  its  erection 
is  not  known.  Dunbar  caftle  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  year  858,  when  it  was  burnt  by  Kenneth,  king 
of  Scotland.  It  was  long  deemed  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  1073  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
March.  In  1296,  the  earl  of  March  having  joined 
king  Edward  I-  this  caftle  was  by  his  wife  delivered  up 
to  the  Scots  *,  upon  which  earl  Warren,  with  a chofen 
body  of  troops,  was  fent  to  take  it.  The  whole  force 
of  Scotland  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them,  who,  trail- 
ing to  their  numbers,  ruftied  down  the  heights  on  the 
Englifh  ; but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  the  caftle 
ihortly  after  furrendered. 

In  1299  the  king  gave  to  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar 
200I.  fterling,  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  provi- 
fions,  for  fupplying  this  caftle  with  military  ftores  and 
provifions. 

In  1314  king  Edward  II.  after  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburne,  took  refuge  in  this  caftle, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  from 
thence  went  by  fea  to  Berwick,  in  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  1333  Dunbar  caftle  was  demolifhed,  as  appears 
from  He&or  Boetius,  who  fays,  <c  that  Patrick,  earl 
of  Dunbar,  having,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  dif- 
mantled  it,  and  rafed  it  to  the  ground,  defpairing  to 
keep  it,  king  Edward  III.  obliged  him  to  rebuild  it  at 
his  own  expence,  and  to  admit  an  Englifh  garrifon 
therein.” 

In  1337-8  this  caftle,  which  Buchannan  fays  had 
been  newly  fortified,  was  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Sa~ 
lifbury.  The  earl  of  March  being  abfent,  it  was  de- 
fended by  his  wife,  from  the  darknefs  of  her  com- 
plexion vulgarly  called  Black  Agnes.  This  lady,  dur- 
ing the  liege,  performed  all  the  duties  of  a bold  and 
vigilant  commander,  animating  the  garrifon  by  her  ex* 
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floatations,  munificence,  and  example.  When  the  ba£-*  * 
tering  engines  of  the  befiegers  hurled  Hones  againft 
the  battlements,  flie,  as  in  fcorn,  being,  a-s  John  Major 
obferves,  full  of  taunts,  ordered  one  of  her  female  at- 
tendants to  wipe  off  the  dirt  with  her  handkerchief ; 
and  when  the  earl  of  Salifbury  commanded  that  enor- 
mous machine  called  the  Sow  to  be  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  fhe  fcoffingly  advifed  him  to  take 
good  care  of  his  fow,  for  flie  would  foon  make  her  caff 
her  pigs  (meaning  the  men  within  it),  and  then  or- 
dered a huge  rock  to  be  let  fall  on  it,  which  crufhed  it 
to  pieces.  The  earl  of  Salifbury,  finding  fo  flout  a re- 
fiftance,  attempted  to  gain  the  caflle  by  treachery,  and 
accordingly  bribed  the  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the 
gates  to  leave  them  open*  This  he  agreed  to  do,  but 
difclofed  the  whole  tranfa£lion  to  the  countefs. 

Salifbury  himfelf  commanded  the  party  who  were 
to  enter,  and,  according  to  agreement,  found  the  gates 
of  the  caflle  open,  and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  when  John  Copeland,  one  of  his  attendants, 
haflily  palling  before  him,  the  portcullis  was  let  down, 
and  Copeland,  millaken  for  his  lord,  remained  a pri- 
soner. Agnes,  who,  from  a high  tower,  was  obferv- 
ing  the  event,  cried  out  to  Salifbury  jeeringly  : ((  Fare- 
wel,  Montague ; I intended  that  you  fhould  have  fup- 
ped  with  us,  and  affilled  in  defending  this  fortrefs  againft 
the  Englifh.”  John  Major  fays,  the  earl  of  Salifbury 
would  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  been  pulled  back 
by  fome  of  his  followers. 

The  Englifh,  thus  unfuccefsful  in  their  attempts, 
turned  the  fiege  into  a blockade,  clofely  environed  the 
caflle  by  fea  and  land,  and  flrove  to  famifh  the  garri- 
fon  ; when  Alexander  Ramfay,  having  heard  of  the 
extremities  to  which  Dunbar  was  reduced,  embarked 
with  forty  refolute  men,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Englifh,  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  a dark  night, 
entered  the  caflle  by  a poflern  next  the  fea,  and,  fal- 
lying  out,  attacked  and  difperfed  the  advanced  guards. 
The  Englifh  commander,  difheartened  by  fo  many  un~ 
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fortunate  events,  at  length  withdrew  his  forces,  after 
having  remained  before  Dunbar  during  nineteen  weeks. 
He  even  confented  to  a ceflation  of  arms,  and,  de- 
parting into  the  fouth,  entrufted  the  care  of  the  bor- 
ders to  Robert  Manners,  William  Heron,  and  other 
Northumbrian  barons. 

In  1475  Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  having  efcaped 
from  confinement  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  fled  to 
this  caftle,  which  then  belonged  to  him.  Here  he  was 
fhortly  after  befieged  by  the  king’s  troops  *,  and,  find- 
ing he  could  not  hold  out  againft  them,  took  refuge 
in  France ; as  did  alfo  the  garrifon,  who,  after  being 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  betook  themfelves  to  fea 
in  fmall  vefiels. 

In  1484  this  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  when  the  following  articles  refpedting  it  were 
concluded  by  a congrefs  of  plenipotentiaries,  held  at 
Nottingham,  where  a truce  for  three  years  was  agreed 
on.  -The  caftle  of  Dunbar,  with  the  bounds  belong- 
ing to  it,  was  to  enjoy  an  undifturbed  ceflation  of  arms 
for  the  certain  term  of  fix  months,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  truce  then  concluded. 
This  truce  with  the  caftle  to  continue  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  three  years  of  the  general  truce,  if  the 
king  of  Scotland  did  not,  in  fix  weeks  after  its  com- 
jnencement,  notify  to  the  king  of  England  that  it 
was  not  his  pleafure  that  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  fhould 
be  comprehended  in  the  truce  longer  than  fix  months ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  hoftilities  fhould  commence,  they 
fhould  be  confined  folely  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
that  caftle,  and  fhould  no  ways  infringe  the  general 
truce.  The  internal  commotions  attending  the  great 
revolution,  by  which  king  Henry  VII.  was  feated  on. 
the  throne  of  England,  feems  to  have  made  the  caftle 
of  Dunbar  but  little  attended  to.  King  James,  avail-? 
ing  himfelf  of  that  opportunity,  laid  fiege  to  it  in  win- 
ter, and  obliged  the  garrifon  to  furrender. 

In  1565  Mary  retired  to  this  caftle  after  the  mmv 
der  of  Rizzio,  and  fhe  was  joined  by  a number  of  her 
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friends;  and  in  1567  fhe  and  Bothwell,  having  fled 
from  Edinburgh,  were  purfued  with  fuch  vigour  by  a 
party  of  horfe  commanded  by  lord  Hume,  that  they 
had  barely  time  to  reach  this  fortrefs  ; from  whence  (he 
marched  with  an  army  compofed  of  Bothwell’ s friends 
and  dependents  to  Carbery  hill,  where  being  defeated 
and  abandoned  by  them,  fhe  furrendered  herfelf  pri- 
foner,  and  was  fent  to  Loch  Leven  caftle. 

Murray  laid  liege  to  the  caftle,  and  the  governor 
feeing  no  hopes  of  relief,  furrendered  it  on  favourable 
Conditions  ; the  great  guns  were  all  difmantled,  and 
Carried  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ; and  this  and  feve- 
ral  other  caftles  were  ordered  to  be  difmounted  on  ac- 
count of  their  ruinous  ftate,  and  great  charge  to  go- 
vernment, and  an  a of  parliament  palled  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  caftle  is  built  Cf  a reddifh  ftone.  Several  of 
the  towers  had  a communication  with  the  water.  Un- 
der the  front  is  a very  large  cavern  of  black  and  fome 
red  Hone : this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  pit  or  dungeon 
for  confining  the  prifoners,  and  a molt  dreadful  one  it 
inuft  have  been. 

Two  miles  fotith  from  Linton  is  Hailes  caftle,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  T yne,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  family  of  Dalrymple.  About  the  year 
1443,  Buchanan  fays,  this  caftle  was  taken  by  Archi- 
bald Dunbar,  who  fuprifed  it  in  the  night.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  in  1547,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  prifoner  by  an 
ambufh  laid  at  and  near  this  caftle. 

Haddington,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
is  a royal  burgh,  but  in  a lefs  profperous  ftate  then  it 
once  was.  It  is  governed  by  a provoft,  two  merchant 
bailies,  one  trades  bailie,  a dean  of  guild,  a treafurer, 
and  counfellors. 

The  town  is  compofed  of  four  ftreets,  which  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles  T he  market  is  weekly  on 
Friday,  and  very  large,  particularly  for  corn. 

For  feveral  centuriespaft  a fpecies  of  coarfe  woollen 
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lias  been  manufactured  here ; and  many  weavers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Nungate,  ftill  make  them,  but  the 
number  of  perfons  employed,  in  this  branch  is  greatly 
diminifhed  of  late.  During  the  time  of  Cromwell’s 
ufurpation,  an  Englifin  company,  of  which  colonel 
Sanfield  was  the  principal  perfon,  expended  a very 
confiderable  fum  of  money  in  eftablifhing  a manufac- 
ture of  fine  woollen  cloths.  After  the  colonel’s  deaths 
the  manufacture  declined.  A company  was  eftablifh- 
ed  in  1750,  for  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  a large  fum  was  fubfcribed  ; but  the  trade  proving 
unfuccefsful,  the  company  dilfolved,  and  a new  one 
formed,  which  alfo  in  its  turn  was  diffolved  a few 
years  ago. 

The  abby  of  Haddington  was  fituated  about  a mile 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  burgh,  where  there  is  ftill  a 
little  village  called  the  Abby,  but  the  monaftery  itfelf 
is  almoft  entirely  demolifhed.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1178,  by  Ada,  mother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  kings  of  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  at  this  abby  that  the  parliament 
was  convened,  July  7th,  1548,  during  the  fiege  of 
Haddington,  which  gave  confent  to  queen  Mary’s  mar- 
riage with  the  dauphin,  and  her  education  at  the  court 
of  France. 

Haddington  has  fuffered  frequently  from  fire,  and 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Tyne,  which  on  OCIober 
4th,  1775,  rofe  feventeen  feet  perpendicular,  continued 
in  this  Hate  feveral  hours,  and  then  gradually  fubfided. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  rather  more  than  2000. 
John  Knox,  the  famous  reformer,  was  a native  of  this 
town. 

The  church,  now  parochial,  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneoully,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  nunnery 
founded  by  Ada,  countefs  of  Northumberland,  but  was 
in  reality  the  church  of  the  Francifcans,  of  whofe 
foundation  the  following  account  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Keith’s  Catalogue : u Haddington ; there 
was  alfo  a monaftery  of  friars  in  this  place,  where 
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William,  firft  lord  Seton,  was  buried,  who  gave  them 
fix  loads  of  coals,  to  be  taken  weekly  out  of  his  coal- 
pit at  Tranent,  and  the  value  of  three  pounds  annually 
out  of  the  barns.” 

Haddington  was  fortified  by  the  Englifh  in  15  87, 
with  a deep  and  large  ditch,  and  an  outer  rampart  of 
earth,  having  four  towers  at  the  angles,  and  as  many 
more  on  the  fquare  wall  within  •,  and  wras  bravely 
defended  by  James  Wilford  againfl  10, coo  French 
troops,  under  Monfieur  DefTy,  till  the  plague  breaking 
out  among  the  garrifon,  Henry  earl  of  Rutland  com- 
ing with  an  army  of  regular  troops,  repulfed  the 
French,  brought  off  the  Englifh,  and  rafed  the  fortifi- 
cation. 

Gladefmuir  is  the  native  place  of  George  Heriot, 
the  founder  of  the  hofpital  at  Edinburgh  which  bears 
his  name  : it  was  likewife  the  refidence  of  Dr.  R o - 
bertfon  when  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  In 
the  year  1789  a thunderflorm  burft  on  the  fchool 
room,  in  which  feventy  boys  were  at  that  time  affem- 
bled  $ the  walls  were  rent,  the  windows  broken,  and 
the  roofs  demolifhed  ; moil  of  the  boys  were  fiunned, 
and  many,  with  the  mailer,  much  hurt,  but  only  two 
killed. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Gladefmuir  is  Salton,  of 
which  name  there  are  two  villages,  called,  from  their 
fituation,  Eail  and  Weil.  At  Salton  was  born  the  ce- 
lebrated poet,  Dunbar,  in  the  year  1465  ; as  was  like- 
wife the  patriotic  Andrew  Fletcher,  a confident  of  lord 
Ruffel  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth?  Burnet,  after- 
wards biihcp  of  Salifbury,  was  fome  years  redtor  of 
the  pariih.  Here  is  a medicinal  fpring,  whofe  virtues 
are  eileemed  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Briilol. 

Mufielburgh,  fituated  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  river 
Efk,  is  an  ancient  burgh  of  regality,  and  was  once 
called  Mufielburghihire.  Its  moil  ancient  charter  is 
granted  by  Robert  commendator  of  Dumfermline, 
with  confent  of  the  whole  members  of  the  eon- 
vent  *,  this  charter,  dated  in  1562,  Hates,  that  the  title 
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deeds  of  the  burgh  were  burned  by  the  Englifh  after 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.  Their  firft  /charter  is  fakl  to 
have  been  procured  by  means  of  their  attention  to 
Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  who  died  in  the  town.  It 
is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  a treafurer,  annually 
elected  out  of  a town-council  of  eighteen  members, 
■of  which  ten  belong  to  MufTelburgh,  and  eight  to 
Fifherrow.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  Friday. 

In  the  year  i ^47  a bloody  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  Scots.  The  duke  of 
.Somerfet,  protedfor  of  the  realm,  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  entered  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  with  an  army  of  1 £,000  infantry,  and 
3000  horfe,  well  appointed,  provided  with  a train 
of  artillery.  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was 
the  protestor’s  lieutenant,  and  the  cavalry  was  com- 
manded by  lord  Gray,  lord  Dacres,  and  fir  Francis 
Bryan.  The  regent  of  Scotland  alarmed  at  this 
invafion,  ordered  the  fire-crofs  to  be  carried  through 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  made  proclamation  that 
all  men  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  under  fixty, 
fhould  refort  to  MufTelburgh  with  arms  and  pro- 
vifion.  Thus  fummoned,  a great  number  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous  j fo  that  the  regent  difmiff- 
ed  a great  fuperfluity,  after  having  retained  an  army  of 
30,000  men  well  lupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
ordnance.  They  took  pofl  near  MufTelburgh,  within 
four  miles  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lifh in  their  march  : and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  en- 
camped at  the  village  of  Preflonpans,  at  the  diflancc 
of  about  two  miles  from  their  front.  While  the  two 
armies  laid  in  this  fituation,  the  Scottifli  regent  de- 
tached bell:  part  of  his  cavalry  to  infult  the  Englifh 
quarters  ; and  thefe  being  encountered  by  the  lord 
Gray  and  fir  Francis  Byran,  were  totally  defeated  after 
an  obftinate  and  furious  engagement,  in  which  the 
lord  Home  and  about  800  Scots  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field.  Before  the  protestor  would  engage  the 
fnemy,  he  fent  a letter  to  the  Scottifh  regent^  alluring. 
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him  his  intention  was  not  to  hurt  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, but  rather  to  defend  it  by  promoting  an  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  by 
virtue  of  the  marriage  to  which  the  Scottifh  parlia- 
ment had  agreed  in  the  mod:  folemn  manner.  He 
pointed  out  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Scot- 
land from  fuch  a match.  He  propofed  that  if  all  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  not  inclined  to  a peace 
upon  fuch  terms,  hoftilities  fhould  ceafe  until  the  queen 
fhould  be  of  age  to  choofe  for  herfelf. 

The  regent  communicated  thefe  honourable  propo- 
fals  to  his  brother  John,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  a few  other  individuals,  who,  being  elated  with 
the  hope  of  vidfory,  advifed  him  to  conceal  them  from 
the  reft  of  the  nobility ; and  in  the  mean  time  diffufed 
a report  through  the  whole  army,  that  the  Englifh  were 
come  to  carry  off  the  queen,  and  enflave  the  country. 
The  foldiers  believed  this  infinuation,  and  took  to 
their  arms  in  a tumultuary  manner.  Underftanding 
that  the  Englifh  were  in  motion  they  palled  the  river 
Efk,  and  took  poffeffion  of  a riling  ground,  while  the 
protedfor  wheeled  about  and  encamped  upon  the  hill 
of  Penkencleuch  near  the  fide  of  the  Forth,  where 
their  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  The  enemy  imagining  he  in- 
tended to  reimbark,  quitted  their  advantageous  ground 
in  order  to  attack  them,  and  this  precipitate  ftep  was 
the  caufe  of  their  deftrudtion.  The  Englifh  began  to 
be  in  want  of  provifions  *,  and  had  the  Scots  maintained 
their  poft  the  protedtor  could  not  have  retreated  with- 
out expofing  his  army  to  the  moft  imminent  danger. 
But  the  impetuofity  of  the  enemy  faved  him  the  rifque 
of  any  fuch  difafter.  On  the  tenth  of  September  they 
divided  their  forces  into  three  bodies.  The  firft  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  was  flanked  on 
the  right  with  four  or  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  on 
the  left  with  about  400  horfemen.  The  fecond  line 
•was  commanded  by  the  regent.  The  third  by  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  who  had  brought  into  the  field  4000  high- 
landers *,  and  thefe  were  difpoied  on  the  left  flanks  of 
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the  fecond  and  third  bodies.  The  prote&or  feeing 
them  abandon  their  poll  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
the  event,  and  caufed  his  army  to  be  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  The  van  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  took  poll  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
where  the  great  artillery  was  polled.  1 he  main  body, 
under  the  general,  was  drawn  up  partly  on  the  hill  and 
partly  on  the  plain,  and  the  rear  was  extended  on  the 
plain  at  fome  dillance  from  the  van  and  centre.  The 
lord  Gray,  who  commanded  the  men  at  arms5  was 
polled  on  the  left  wing,  fo  as  to  flank  the  Scots  *,  but 
forbidden  to  charge  until  the  front  of  both  armies 
fhould  be  engaged.  The  enemy  advancing  along  the 
fhore  were  galled  from  an  Englilh  galley,  the  fhot  of 
which  killed  lord  Graham,  and  threw  the  highlanders 
into  confufion.  The  lord  Gray  perceiving  their  dif- 
order,  advanced  immediately  to  charge  the  enemy’s  vail 
in  flank,  but  met  with  fuch  a warm  reception  from, 
their  fpearmen,  that  he  himfelf  was  dangeroully 
wounded ; and  as  the  adlion  happened  in  broken 
ground,  his  men  at  arms  were  adlually  routed,  and  the 
fiandard  in  great  danger  of  being  loll.  Had  the  Scots 
been  furnilhed  with  horfe  to  purfue  this  advantage,  in 
all  probability  the  Englifh  would  have  been  entirely 
defeated,  though  the  wind  and  fun  were  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy  ; but  as  they  were  dellitute  of  ca- 
valry, the  lord  Gray  had  time  to  rally  his  horfe  behind 
his  infantry.  The  earl  of  Warwick  detached  fir  Peter 
Mewcas,  and  Peter  Gamboa,  a Spanifh  officer,  with  all 
the  rnufquetry,  to  attack  the  Scots,  whofe  highland 
archers  were  not  yet  come  up.  The  Englilh  mufque- 
try  advancing  to  a Hough,  where  the  horfe  had  been 
difcomfited,  fired  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  Thefe 
were  fullained  by  the  archers,  who  Ihot  their  arrows 
over  the  head  of  the  mufqueteers  *,  at  the  fame  time 
the  artillery  planted  on  the  hill  on  the  left,  and  the 
ordnance  of  the  gaily  anchored  clofe  to  the  Ihore  on 
the  left,  made  fuch  havock  amongft  them,  that  they 
fell  in  heap3  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  annoy 
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Jtlieir  enemies.  In  this  diftrefs  their  van  fell  back  a 
little  in  hope  of  drawing  the  Englifh  over  the  hough  and 
broken  ground,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  adling  hand  to  hand,  but  the  highlanders  in  the 
fecond  line  imagining  their  front  was  defeated,  betook 
themfelves  to  flight  in  a body  *,  and  this  circumftance 
overwhelmed  their  whole  army  with  confternation. 
Diforder  and  rout  immediately  enfued  : the  Scots  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  in  the  utmofl  confufion.  Then 
the  Englifh  cavalry  being  rallied,  fell  in  among  the  fugi- 
tives, and,  meeting  no  refiftance,  made  fuch  a terrible 
carnage  that  they  lay  like  flreep  in  a field  of  paflure^ 
The  whole  furface  of  the  ground  was  ftrewed  with 
fpears  and  fwords  : the  river  Efk,  and  feveral  petty 
brooks,  were  fwelled  with  the  blood  of  the  flain,  which 
amounted  to  1400  $ infomuch,  that  when  the  daughter 
was  over,  the  very  foldiers  were  afhamed  of  their  own 
cruelty ; for  the  Englifh  did  not  lofe  above  fifty  horfe- 
men,  and  their  infantry  did  not  flrike  a ftroke.  About 
3000  ecclefiaftics,  who  made  a feparate  body  for  thern- 
felves,  were  maflacred  without  mercy.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  vanquifhed  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
among  thefe  the  earl  of  Huntley,  the  lords  Yefter, 
Hamilton,  and  Wemys,  together  with  the  mailer  of 
Sempil. 

Fifherrow  is  a village  between  Muflelburgh  and  the 
Forth,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Fifhermen  and  their  fami- 
lies ; but  the  name  of  the  parifh  to  the  whole  is  In- 
verefk,  a fmall  village  a little  to  the  fouth,  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  fo  that  Dr.  Pitcairn  called  it 
the  Montpelier  of  Scotland. 

Near  Muflelburgh  is  Pinkie-houfe,  a feat  of  fir  A. 
Hope,  built  by  Alexander  Setqn,  firft  earl  of  Dun-* 
fermline^  in  162Z* 
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KELSO  is  a handfome  town,  fituated  in  a fertile' 
country,  at  the  union  of  the  Tiviot  and  the  Tweed, 
with  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  latter,  confifting  of  fix 
arches,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  a public  fubfcription  of  the  county  ; an  a£t  of 
parliament  has  lately  palled  to  build  another  over  the 
Tiviot.  It  is  a burgh  of  barony,  and  governed  by  a 
baron  bailie  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  and, 
.fifteen  Rent  mailers,  of  whom  the  duke  nominates 
feven.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  rather  more  than 
3500.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  Friday.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  flannels,  linen,  Lockings,  fhoes, 
and  fkins. 

Here  was  an  abby  of  Tyronefian  monks,  brought 
over  from  France  by  king  David,  when  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Alexan- 
der the  Fierce.  Thefe  monks  were  firft  placed  at 
Selkirk,  where  David  aflignecl  them  an  ample  provi- 
fion  of  lands  and  revenues ; after  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown  he  transferred  them  to  Roxburgh  as  a commo- 
dious place,  and  finally  to  Kelfo,  as  being  yet  more 
eligible  for  their  refidence  and  accommodation  ; where^ 
by  the  advice  of  John  biihop  of  Glafgow,  he  founded 
this  monaftery  in  1 128,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour 
of  the  bleflbd  Virgin  Marv,  and  St,  John  the  Evange^ 
lift.  ‘ 
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Perhaps,  befides  the  advancement  of  religion,  king 
David  might  have  an  eye  to  the  introduction  of  arts 
and  manufactures  into  this  kingdom  ; as,  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  monaftic  orders,  it  is  faid,  that  Bernard 
D’ Abbeville,  the  founder  of  the  Tyronefian  rules, 
directed  that  the  monks  of  his  order  fhould  praCtife  all 
forts  of  handicraft,  as  well  to  prevent  idlenefs,  the 
root  of  all  evil,  as  to  procure  the  neesfTaries  of  life  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  different  artificers  and  labourers 
wrought  under  the  infpeCtion  of  an  elder,  and  the 
produce  of  their  labour  was  put  into  the  common 
'flock  for  the  maintenance  of  the  houfe. 

This  monaflery,  with  all  its  poffeffions,  was  at  the 
reformation  granted  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, 

Although  this  monaflery,  and  that  of  Mejrofe,  were 
founded  by  the  fame  prince,  and  within  eight  years  of 
each  other,  yet  the  churches  which  remain  feem,  from 
their  different  ftyles  of  architecture,  to  have  been 
ereCted  at  very  diflant  periods.  That  of  Melrofe 
being  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  ftyle,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.  is  molt 
probably  the  building  begun  by  the  liberality  of  Robert 
Bruce,  after  a former  deftroved  by  the  Englifh  in 
1322  : whereas  that  of  Kelfo  is,  in  all  its  parts,  of  that 
plain  and  undecorated  ftyle  called  Saxon,  or  early  Nor- 
man, which  was  in  general  ufe  in  this  ifland  at  the 
time  this  monaftery  was  founded,  and  from  which 
manner  there  Was  no  great  deviation  till  about  the  year 

1 *35* 

The  conventual  church  has  been  ufed  by  the  town 
of  Kelfo  as  a place  of  divine  worfhip,  till  within  thefe 
few  years ; the  danger  of  its  falling,  apprehended  from 
its  apparent  decay,  was  the  caufe  of  a more  commo- 
dious building  being  ereCted  within  the  church-yard. 
There  ftill  remain  of  this  church  the  whole  tranfept, 
the  fouthern  and  weftern  tower  which  flood  at  the 
interfeClion  of  the  tranfverfe  parts  of  this  building, 
and  a part  of  the  fouth  wall  of  the  nave5  in  which 
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there  is  an  arch  that  communicated  between  the  cloif- 
ter  and  the  body  of  the  church.  Thefe  remains  are 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  original  ftrudlure  built  and 
endowed  by  king  David  I. 

The  old  city  of  Roxburgh  {food  oppofite  Kelfo  on 
an  elevated  fpot,  in  a tongue  of  land  between  the 
Tiviot  and  the  Tweed,  now  reduced  to  a village. 
The  caftle  at  prefent  confifts  of  little  more  than 
a lofty  eminence,  of  an  oblong  figure,  elevated  above 
the  plain  about  forty  perpendicular  feet,  chiefly 
natural  ; on  the  brink  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
wall,  the  outward  defence  of  the  ancient  caftle  ; the 
interior  part  is  now  planted  with  trees.  This  mount 
is  defended  at  the  foot  of  the  north  and  weft  fides  by 
a deep  moat  and  outward  rampire  of  earth  ; a fine 
plain  intervening  between  thefe  outworks  of  the  caftle 
and  the  river.  The  weftern  point  is  guarded  by  an 
outwork  and  mount  of  earth,  which  is  fevered  from 
the  chief  part  of  the  caftle  by  a moat,  but  included  in 
the  outward  works,  the  fofs  and  rampire.  The  fofs  or 
moat  was  fupplied  with  water  by  a dam  which  crofled 
the  river  Tiviot  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  remains  of 
which  ftill  appear.  The  fouth  and  eaft  fides  are  de- 
fended by  an  inaccefiible  precipice,  at  whofe  foot  the 
river  runs  with  a rapid  current. 

Camden  fays,  this  caftle  was  anciently  called  Mar-, 
chidan,  from  its  Handing  on  the  marches  j and  for 
natural  fituation  and  towered  fortifications  was,  in 
times  paft,  exceeding  ftrong.  The  fortrefs  having  been 
furprifed  by  the  Englifh,  James  II.  of  Scotland,  whilft 
he  laid  fiege  to  it  with  a large  army  to  recover  it,  was 
flain  by  the  burfting  of  a large  piece  of  ordnance.  As 
for  the  caftle  it  was  furrendered,  and  then  rafed.  It 
is  now  in  a manner  quite  vanifhed,  and  its  ancient 
grandeur  totally  defaced. 

King  Edward  I.  in  1 296,  reduced  the  caftle  of  Rox- 
burgh, where  he  continued  feveral  days  with  his  army, 
during  which  time  he  was  reinforced  with  15,000  frelh 
troops  from  W ales. 
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In  the  fucceeding  year  Edward,  having  muttered  his 
forces  at  Newcaftle,  with  an  army  of  2000  heavy- 
armed horfe,  1200  light  horfe,  and  100,000  foot,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Scotch  border.  The  Scotch  army,  which 
for  a confiderable  time  had  laid  before  Roxburgh,  in 
hopes  of  reftoriiig  to  his  liberty  the  bifnop  of  Rochef- 
ter,  who  was  prifoner  there,  hearing  of  fo  great  an 
army  advancing,  railed  the  fiege.  The  relief  brought 
by  the  Englifh  to  the  garrifon  of  Roxburgh  cattle  was 
highly  feafonabie,  for  they  were  already  reduced  to 
great  hardfliips,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  from 
the  circumvallation  formed  by  the  Scotch,  were 
brought  to  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions. 

On  Shrove  Tuefday,  in  the  year  1313,  the  garrifon 
of  Roxburgh,  indulging  themfelves  on  that  fettival  in 
an  impolitic  fecurity,  were  given  up  to  riot  and  diflipa- 
tion,  when  they  were  furprifed  by  fir  James  Douglas, 
with  a refolute  band,  who  having  approached  in  difguife, 
mounted  the  walls  by  ladders  of  ropes.  The  name  of 
Douglas  echoed  throughtheplace,androufed  the  Englifli 
from  their  feftivity  and  drunkennefs,  many  of  them  fall- 
ing under  the  fword  of  the  aflailants.  The  governor  re- 
tired into  the  great  tower  with  a few  of  his  men,  where, 
after  two  days’  refiftance,  having  received  a wound  in 
Iris  face  by  an  arrow,  he  furrendered  the  fortrefs.  King 
Robert  Bruce,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  exploit, 
fent  his  brother  Edward  to  demolifh  the  fortifications* 
which  he  did  with  great  labour.  In  1372  George 
Dunbar  earl  of  March,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Murray,  with  a large  body  of  their  depen- 
dents, entered  Roxburgh  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
fair,  and  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  fol- 
lowers, who  was  {lain  the  preceding  year  in  an  affray, 
flew  all  the  Englifli  they  found  in  the  town,  plundered 
it  of  the  great  quantities  of  merchandife  and  goods 
which  were  collected  there  on  the  above  occafion,  and 
reduced  the  town  to  allies. 

When  the  Englifh  army,  led  by  the  proteffor,  pall- 
ing the  Tweed  after  the  battle  of  JTuflelburgh,  en~ 
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camped  on  the  plain  over  againft  Kelfo,  between  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  Roxburgh  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tweed  and  Tiviot,  the  proteCtor  ob- 
ferving  the  convenient  fituatioii  of  this  ruined  fortrefs, 
determined  to  make  it  tenable  ; the  breaches  in  part 
of  the  ancient  walls  were  filled  with  bankings  of  turf, 
he  having  reduced  the  fortrefs  in  fize,  by  calling  up 
deep  trenches  on  the  eaft  and  well  ends  within,  and 
fortified  them  with  a wall.  • 

So  intent  was  the  protestor  on  this  work,  that  he 
laboured  at  it  with  his  own  hands  two  hours  every  day 
whilft  it  was  going  on  ; and  his  example  was  followed 
by  mofl  of  the  principal  men  of  his  army. 

The  place  was  made  defenfible  in  fix  days,  and 
there  was  left  in  it  a garrifon  of  300  foldiers  and  200 
pioneers,,  under  fir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

The  adjoining  territory,  from  the  old  caftle  and 
town,  is  called  the  Sheriffdom  .of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
the  Douglases  are  hereditary  fheriffs,  and  ufually  de- 
nominated fheriffs  of  Tiviotdale. 

The  duke  of  Roxburgh’s  feat  is  at  Fleurs,  a mile 
from  Kelfo. 

Three  miles  weft  of  Smallholm  is  Dryburgh  abby, 
a feat  of  the  earl  of  Buchan.  This  was  a monaftery 
of  which  St.  Modan,  one  of  the  firft  preachers  of 
chriflianity  to  the  Britons,  was  abbot  in  522,  on  a 
fpot  where  it  is  fuppofed  there  had  before  been  a 
druidieal  place  of  worfhip.  A new  abby  was  founded 
by  Hugh  de  Morviile,  lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  his 
wife  Beatrix  de  Beauchamp,  about  the  year  1150,  who 
obtained  a charter  of  confirmation  from  king  David  I; 
who  affumes  in  the  deed  the  defignation  of  founder, 
and  to  this  charter  Hugh  de  Morviile  is  a witnefs  ; 
but  it  fufhciently  appears  from  the  chronicle  of  Mel- 
rofs,  that  this  abby,  on  its  new  foundation,  owed  its 
eflablifhment  to  thefe  illuflrious  fubjeCts,  and  was 
afterwards  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  fovereigm 
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The  church-yard  was  confecrated  on  St.  Martiri*s«day* 
1150. 

The  monks  were  Premonftratenfians  brought  from 
Alnwick.  The  abby  was  burned,  and  a confiderable 
part  of  it  deftroyed  by  the  foldiers  of  Edward  II.  in 
1323,  and  repaired  by  Robert  I. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland  difiolved  the  abby,  and  erect- 
ed it  into  a temporal  lordffiip  and  peerage,  in  favour 
of  John  earl  of  Mar,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Scotland* 
by  the  title  of  lord  Cardrofs. 

In  the  year  17 69,  when  viewed  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
there  was  little  of  the  church  remaining,  but  much  of 
the  convent  *,  the  refectory  fupported  by  two  pillars, 
feveral  vaults,  and  other  offices,  part  of  the  cloifter 
walls,  and  a fine  radiated  window  of  ftone-work.  The 
refectory  has  fince  fallen,  but  the  gable  ends  remain. 

; Lauder  is  a royal  biyrgh,  fituated  on  the  Weft  fide  of 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  gives  the  name  of 
Lauderdale  to  the  part  of  the  county  through  wffiich 
it  runs.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  the  Scotch  nobi- 
lity, enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  minifters,  one  of 
whom,  from  a mafon,  had  been  created  earl  of  Mar, 
being  fummoned  by  the  king  to  meet  at  Lauder,  to 
confult  on  the  means  of  repelling  an  invafion,  before 
they  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  feized  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  his  affociates,  and  hung  them  over  a bridge  in  the 
fight  of  the  king  and  his  army. 

Near  Lauder  is  Lauder  caftle,  built  by  Edward  I. 
when  he  overran  Scotland,  fince  rebuilt  and  converted 
into  a feat  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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Boroughbrldge  . 206  2 

Catterick  Bridge  23  1 

Piei  ce  Bridge  . 10  4 

Weft  Auckland  . 7 5 

Witton  le  Wear  . 4 4 

Cold  Rowley  . 12  5 

Allen’s  Ford,  North,  i 3 
Green  Head  Inn  . 2 2 

Corbridge  • 96 

Wheatfheaf  Inn  . 2 6 

Tone  Pit  Inn  . 8 5 

Trough  End  . 8 7 

298  4 
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Brought  up  298  4 
Elifha  * . 2 & 

Burynefs  . .76 

Carter  Fell,  Rox- 

burghf.  . . 59 

Jedburgh  . . 10  $ 

Ancrum  * * 2 7 

Newton  . .62. 

Dry  Grange,  or  Fly 

Bridge  . . 2 r 

Lauder  . .86 

Edinburgh  . . 26  o 

In  the  whole  370  % 


JEDBURGH  is  a royal  burgh,  fituated  on  the  rivet 
Jed,  which  runs  into  the  Tiviot.  This  town  buffered  in 
the  rebellion  in  1715.  The  number  of  the  inhabit 
tants  is  barely  2000,  it  Was  once  6000. 

Here  are  the  remains  of  an  abby  founded  by  king 
David  I.  for  canons  regular,  brought  from  the  abby  o£ 
St.  Quintin,  at  Beauvais  in  France.  This  abby  had 
two  cells,  Reftenote  and  Canonby.  Reflenote  Hands 
in  the  fhire  of  Angus,  a mile  to  the  north  of  Forfar  5 
it  is  encompaffed  with  a loch,  except  at  one  paffage, 
where  it  had  a drawbridge.  Here  all  the  papers  and 
precious  things  belonging  to  Jedburgh  were  carefully 
kept.  According  to  Prynne,  Robert,  prior  of  this 
houfe,  fwore  fealty  to  Edward  Longlhanks,  in  the  year 
1 296. 

The  priory  of  Cannonby  is  fituated  upon  the  river 
of  Elk,  in  Elkdale,  and  fnire  of  Roxburgh  : it  is  un- 
certain by  whom,  or  at  what  time,  it  was  founded, 
though  it  feems  probable  that  it  was  before  the  year 
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1 29 6 ; for  then  William,  prior  of  this  convent,  fwears 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  king  of  England.  This  monaftery 
was  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Englifh,, 
and  the  prior  and  canons  thereof  obliged  to  abandon 
their  dwelling  during  the  heat  of  war  ; by  which  their 
records  mult  of  neceflity  be  imperfect. 

The  ravages  committed  in  the  different  incurfions 
made  by  the  Englifh  had  fo  deffroyed  this  houfe,  and 
reduced  its  income,  as  to  render  it  infufficient  to  main- 
tain the  canons.  King  Edward  E therefore,  fent  feve- 
ral  of  them  to  different  houfes  of  the  fame  order  in 
England,  there  to  be  maintained  till  this  houfe  could 
recover  from  the  difafters  of  war. 

Part  of  the  building  is  in  ruins,  and  part  of  it  ferves 
as  a parifh  church.  The  workmanfhip  is  extremely 
fine  •,  many  of  the  arches  are  circular,  and  feem  very 
antique. 

At  Ancrum  is  a feat  of  fir  J.  Scott,  bart.  On  a 
farm  called  Littledean,  in  the  parifh  of  Maxton,  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  Kers.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  is  a deep  hol- 
low, called  Scots  hole,  where  the  Scotch  army  lay 
while  the  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  an  ancient 
camp  called  Ringly-hall ; the  Englifh  croffed  the 
Tweed,  and  an  obftinate  battle  enfued,  at  a place  call- 
ed Rutherford,  or  Rue-the-ford,  from  the  number  of 
men  loll  by  the  Englifh  in  eroding  the  river.  So  far 
from  tradition,  for  neither  the  time  when  the  battle 
was,  nor  the  names  of  the  generals  who  commanded, 
are  known.  Betwixt  Ancrum  and  Maxton  a battle 
was  fought  on  a place  called  Billiard  Edge,  or  An- 
crum Muir,  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  foon  after 
the  death  of  James  V.  when  the  earl  of  Arran  was 
regent,  in  which  the  Scots  obtained  a great  victory. 
A young  woman  of  the  name  of  Lilliard,  fignalifed 
herfelf  in  the  battle,  in  memory  of  which  a tombftone 
was  eredled  on  her  grave,  in  the  field  of  battle,  with 
the  following  inscription  ; 
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Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  ftane, 

Little  was  her  ftature,  but  great  was  her  fame  ; 

On  the  Englifh  lads  the  laid  many  thumps, 

And  when  her  legs  were  off  the  fought  upon  her  flumps. 

Some  remains  of  the  tombftone  are  yet  to  be  feen. 

Three  miles  weft  from  Dry  Grange  is  Melrofs,  near 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tweed,  long  celebrated  for  its 
manufa&ure  of  linen,  called  Melrofs  land  linens. 

There  was  an  old  monaftery  of  this  name,  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  \ it  is  mentioned  by  Bede 
as  exifting  in  the  year  664  ; it  was  fituated  about  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  eaft  of  the  prefent  town  of 
Melrofe.  It  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  founded, 
but  probably  by  Columbus,  or  Adian.  St.  David 
iinding  this  monaftery  greatly  decayed,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  prefent  building  in  the  year  1136,  hav- 
ing chofen  a new  and  pleafant  fitilation  near  the 
fouthern  bank  of  the  Tweed.  This  fecond  foundation 
is  recorded  by  various  chronicles,  and  alfo  by  this  old 
xnonkifh  rhyme : 

Anno  milleno,  centeno,  ter  quoque  deno 
Et  fexto  Chrifti,  Melrofe,  fundata  fuifti. 

The  houfe  being  completed,  David  peopled  it  with 
Ciftertian  monks,  brought  from  the  abby  of  Rival  in 
Yorkfhire ; and  in  1146,  ten  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  the 
mother  church  to  all  the  Ciftertian  order  in  Scotland. 
The  monks  wrote  a chronicle  of  this  houfe,  beginning 
at  the  year  735,  and  continued  down  to  1270.  It  had. 
many  endowments,  befides  thofe  of  king  David,  parti- 
cularly by  king  Alexander  II.  the  family  of  Stuarts, 
Hugh  Giffard  lord  Yefter,  and  William  I.  earl  of 
Douglas. 

After  the  reformation  the  abby  of  Melrofs  was 
granted  by  queen  Mary  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  forfeited  the  fame.  James  Douglas  was  next 
appointed  commendator  ; he  took  down  much  of  the 
buildings  in  order  to  ufe  the  materials  in  eredfing  him- 
felf  a large  manfion,  which,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  is  (till 
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Handing,  and  dated  1590.  By  the  care  of  this  gen* 
tleman,  or  one  of  his  defcendants,  all  the  evidence  of 
this  abby’s  pofieffions  were  preferved,  and  are  in  thq 
cuftody  of  the  family. 

Galafhiels,  about  four  miles  north-weft  from  Mel* 
rofe,  is  a thriving  town,  with  a large  woollen  manufac* 
ture,  and  a confiderable  tannery. 
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2 
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SPRINGFIELDS  is  a new~ere£led  village,  begun 
about  the  year  1791,  on  a regular  plan,  theftreets  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  the  houfes  all  built  of  free-ftone,  and 
covered  with  flate.  About  a mile  from  it  is  a feapoit 
Called  Sarkfoot.  Graitney-houfe,  once  a feat,  is  con- 
verted into  an  excellent  inn,  by  the  noble  proprietor 
the  earl  of  Hopetown, 
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The  parifh  of  Graitney,  or  Gretna,  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  marriage  of  fugitive  lovers  from 
England.  People  living  at  a diftance  fuppofe  that  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  the  regular  clergyman  of 
the  parifh  ; but  the  truth  is,  the  perfons  who  follow 
this  bufmefs  are  not  in  orders  : there  are  more  than 
one,  but  the  perfon  who  monopolizes  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  was  originally  a tobacconiil ; and  is  re- 
prefented  as  a man  of  loofe  morals,  and  illiterate.  At 
the  lowed;  computation  this  man  is  fuppofed  to  have 
united  fixty  couples  annually,  for  each  of  which  he  re- 
ceives on  an  average  fifteen  guineas. 

The  form  of  ceremony,  when  any  is  made  ufe  of, 
is  that  of  the  church  of  England  ; on  fome  occafions, 
particularly  when  the  perfon  is  intoxicated,  which  is 
at  leaf;  fomethnes  the  cafe,  a certificate  only  is  given, 
and  the  ceremony  difpenfed  with. 

The  following  is  a true  copy  of  a certificate  given  * 

This  is  to  fartfay,  all  perfons  that  may  be  confernid, 
that  A.B.  from  the  parifh  of  C.  and  in  county  of  D. 
and  E.  F.  from  the  parifliof  G.  and  in  the  county  of  H, 
and  both  comes  before  me,  and  declayred  themfelvfs 
both  to  be  Tingle  perfons,  and  now  mayried  by  the 
forme  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  agreible  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  givine  ondre  my  hand  this 
1 8th  day  of  March,  1793. 

Annan  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  and  is  one  of  the  mod:  ancient  burghs 
in  Scotland.  It  contains  about  1620  inhabitants,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Sanquhar,  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
meat. 

Annan  was  probably  a Roman  flation,  and  the  Ve- 
romum  of  the  geography  of  Ravenna,  It  feems  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  till  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Saxons  of 
Northumberland.  At  the  decline  of  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom  it  came  to  the  Scotch,  It  afterwards 
became  a principal  port,  and  was  granted,  with  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  Annandale,  and  the  port  of  Lochmaben,  to 
the  anceftors  of  Robert  Bruce  5 by  fome  of  whom  a 
caftle  was  erected,  of  which  there  are  now  fome  re- 
mains. 

By  the  acceffion  of  the  Bruce  family  to  the  throne, 
Annan  became  a royal  burgh.  It  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal refidences  of  the  men  of  Annandale,  famous  in 
the  Scottifh  hiftory  for  their  conftant  and  inveterate 
warfare  carried  on  againfl  the  Englifh.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen,  and  there  are  five  floops  be- 
longing to  the  town. 

In  the  church  of  Ruthwell,  five  miles  beyond  An- 
nan, are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  obelilk,  broken  by 
order  of  the  general  affembly  in  1644,  as  an  objedt  of 
fuperftition.  Here  is  a manufadlure  of  fait. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moufewald  are  feveral 
ancient  buildings  in  ruins,  which  appear  to  have  been 
places  of  defence  againft  the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Moufewald,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Frith,  is  Caerlaverock  callle,  faid  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally eredled  in  the  fixth  century  by  Lewarch  Ogg, 
fon  of  Lewarch  Hen,  a famous  Britiih  poet,  and  from 
him  the  name  was  Caer  Lewarch  Ogg,  corrupted  to 
Caerlaverock. 

This  caftle  was  the  chief  feat  of  the  Maxwells  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Its  form  and  fitua- 
tion  are  particularly  defcribed  in  an  ancient  heraldic 
French  poem,  reciting  the  names  and  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  knights  and  barons  who  accompanied  king 
Edward  I.  in  his  inroad  into  Scotland,  by  the  weftern 
marfhes,  in  the  year  1300,  when  this  caftle  was  attack- 
ed and  taken.  The  original  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
mufeurn,  and  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 

Karelaverock  was  a caftle,  fo  ftrong,  that  it  did  not 
fear  a fiege,  therefore,  on  the  king’s  arrival,  it  refufed 
to  furrender ; it  being  well  furnifhed  againft  fudden 
attempts,  with  foldiers,  engines,  and  provifions.  Its 
figure  was  like  that  of  a Afield,  for  it  had  only  three 
fides,  with  a tower  on  each  angle,  one  of  them  a ju- 
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mellated  or  double  one,  fo  high,  fo  long,  and  fo  fpa- 
cious,  that  under  it  was  the  gate,  with  a turning  or 
drawbridge,  well  made  and  ftrong,  with  a fufficiency 
of  other  defences.  There  were  alfo  good  walls  and 
ditcl  ies,  filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  And  it  is  my 
opinion,  no  one  will  ever  fee  a caftle  more  beautifully 
fituated  ; for  at  one  view  one  might  behold  towards  the 
weft  the  Irifh  fea,  towards  to  the  north  a beautiful 
country,  encompaffed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  fo  that  no 
creature  born  could  approach  it  on  two  fides,  without 
putting  bimfelf  in  danger  from  the  fea,  nor  was  it  an 
eafy  matter  towards  the  fouth,  it  being,  as  by  the  fea 
on  the  other  fide,  there  encircled  by  the  river,  woods, 
bogs,  and  trenches  ; wherefore  the  army  was  obliged 
to  attack  it  on  the  eaft,  where  there  was  a mount. 

The  caftle,  after  having  been  battered  by  all  the 
warlike  machines  then  in  ufe,  at  length  furrendered, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  garrifon,  being  only  fixty 
in  number,  were,  on  account  of  their  gallant  defence, 
taken  into  the  king’s  favour,  and  were  not  only  pardon- 
ed and  releafed  ranfom  free,  but  to  each  of  them  was 
given  a new  garment.  Some  time  after  its  furrender 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Scotch,  and  was  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fir  Euftace  Maxwell,  a fteady  friend  to  king 
Robert  Bruce.  He  held  it  againft  the  Englifh  for 
many  weeks,  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to  raife  the 
fiege ; but  left  it  fhould  afterwards  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies,  he  himfelf  demolifhed  the  fortifications 
of  it : for  which  generous  action  king  Robert  Bruce 
rewarded  him  with  the  grants  of  feveral  lands,  pro 
fraclione  et  projlratione  cajiri  de  Carlaverock , He 

alfo  remitted  him  the  fum  of  10L  fterling,  which  was 
payable  to  the  crown  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Caer- 
laverock.  This  he  remitted  to  the  faid  Euftace  and 
his  heirs  for  ever. 

This  caftle,  however,  feems  to  have  been  again 
fortified*,  for  in  the  year  1355  it  was  taken  by 
Roger  Kirkpatrick,  and,  as  Major  fays,  levelled  with 
the  ground.  Probably  it  was  never  more  repaired,  but 
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its  materials  employed  to  ere£l  a new  building.  The 
frequent  fieges  and  difmantlings  it  had  undergone 
might,  in  all  likelihood,  have  injured  its  foundations. 

The  precife  time  when  the  new  caftle  was  built  is 
not  ascertained,  but  it  mull  have  been  before  the  year 
1425,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  from  the  appellation  of 
Murdoc’s  tower,  given  to  the  great  round  tower  on 
the  fouth-weft  angle,  which  it  obtained  from  the  cim 
cumftance  of  Murdoc,  duke  of  Albany,  being  confined 
in  it  that  year.  Robert  Maxwell,  who  was  (lain  at  the 
battle  of  Rannockbourn  in  1448,  is  called  the  Com- 
pleator  of  the  battleing  of  Carlaverock. 

This  caftle  again  experienced  the  miferies  of  war, 
being,  according  to  Camden,  in  his  Annals,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  in  1570,  ruined  by  the  earl  of  Suf~ 
fex,  who  was  fent  with  an  Englifh  army  to  fuppori 
king  James  VI.  after  the  murder  of  the  regent.  The 
fame  author,  in  his  Britannia,  written  about  the  year 
1607,  calls  it  a weak  houfe  of  the  barons  of  Maxwell  \ 
whence  it  is  probable  that  only  the  fortifications  of 
this  caftle  were  demolifhed  by  Suffex,  or  that,  if  the 
whole  was  deftroyed,  only  the  manfion  was  rebuilt. 

The  fortifications  of  this  place  were,  it  is  faid,  once 
more  reinftated,  by  Robert,  the  firft  earl  of  Nithfdale, 
in  the  year  1638  ; and  during  the  troubles  under 
Charles  I.  its.  owner  nobly  fupported  the  caufe  of 
royalty,  in  which  he  expended  his  whole  fortune  ; nor 
did  he  lay  down  his  arms  till  he,  in  1640,  received 
the  king’s  letters,  directing  and  authorising  him  to  de- 
liver up  the  caftles  of  Thrieve  and  Caerlaverock  on 
the  belt  conditions  he  could ; in  both  which  caftles 
the  earl  maintained  confiderabie  garrifons  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, namely,  in  Caerlaverock  an  hundred,  and  in 
Thrieve  eighty  men,  befides  officers.  The  arms,  am- 
munition, and  victuals,  were  alfo  provided  at  his  coft. 

Dumfries  is  fituated  on  the  river  Nith,  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  diftrici,  called  Nithfdale  ; it  is  a royal 
burgh,  and  united  with  Annan,  &c.  in  fending  a menu* 
her  to  parliament.  The  principal  ftreet  runs  parallel 
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with  the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
befides  which  there  are  feven  or  eight  other  ftreets,  be*- 
fides  lanes  ; the  houfes  are  generally  well  built  of  brick 
and  red  free-ftpne,  and  look  neat.  It  is  likewife  paved, 
and  lighted  at  night.  There  are  two  markets  weekly, 
on  Wednefday  and  Friday. 

The  town-houfe  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
High-ftreet ; under  it  are  the  weigh-houfe,  and  town 
guard-houfe  ; near  it  is  the  prifon.  The  councils 
chamber,  in  a feparate  building,  contains  portraits  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  a late  duke  of 
Queenfberry.  There  are  two  churches,  a public  in- 
firmary, and  a new  theatre. 

The  port  of  Dumfries  extends  from  Southwick,  in 
the  parifh  of  Colvend,  up  the  Solway  frith  to  Sark- 
foot : in  this  whole  tradt  of  coaft  velfels  are  allowed 
to  take  in  or  unload  cargoes  only  in  the  river  Nith, 
below  Dumfries,  and  at  Annan,  where  not  much  bufU 
nefs  is  done.  About  eight  or  ten  coafting  velfels  be- 
long to  this  town,  befides  two  or  three  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  wine  trade.  The 
paftle  anciently  belonged  to  the  Maxwells. 

The  bridge  over  the  Nith  confided  of  nine  arches, 
and  meafured  four  hundred  feet  in  length  ; the  breadth 
between  the  parapet  was  thirteen  feet  fix  inches. 
Here  was  a fmall  gate,  called  the  Port,  which  was 
confidered  as  the  boundary  between  Nithfdale  and 
Galloway.  In  the  year  1769  the  gate  was  taken 
away,  to  lelfen  the  weight. 

This  bridge  was  built  by  Devorgilla,  third  daughter 
of  Alan,  earl  of  Galloway,  who  died  in  1269.  The 
earl  of  Nithfdale  had  a right  to  a market  on  the  bridge, 
which  he  fold  to  the  magifirates,  who  alfo  purchafecl 
the  tolls  of  the  bridge. 

In  the  year  17  89,  the  old  bridge  being  furveyed, 
was  reported  dangerous,  and  a new  one  foon  after 
erected. 

At  Holywood,  three  miles  north  from  Dumfries,  is 
a.  circle  of  large  hones,  fuppofed  to  be  druidical,  and, 
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according  to  tradition,  anciently  furrounded  with 
trees* 

When  chrillianity  prevailed,  this  facred  fpot  was 
chofen  for  the  fite  of  a monaltery,  called  from  the 
grove  Holy  wood , monajlerium  de  f 'aero  nemor 4,  which  was 
founded  by  the  lady  Davorgilda,  daughter  of  Alan, 
lord  of  Galloway,  who  died  in  1269.  In  Keith’s  ap- 
pendix it  is  placed  among  the  premonftratenfian  mo- 
naileries  ; and  John  de  Sacra  Bofco,  a great  mathema- 
tician, famous  for  his  book  De  Sphsera,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  refided  there  as  a monk. 

The  laft  remains  of  the  abby  were  taken  down  to 
rebuild  the  parilh  church,  in  1778. 

At  Lincluden,  two  miles  north  from  Dumfries,  are 
the  remains  of  a college,  which  was  originally  a priory 
of  Benedidtiue  nuns,  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Malcolm  IV.  by  Uthred,  father  to  Holland,  lord  of 
Galloway,  who  was  buried  here.  By  him  Lincluden 
was  endowed  with  the  divers  lands  lying  within  the 
baronies  of  Corfe  Michael  and  Drumlleith,  in  the 
ilewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  This  priory  was  after- 
wards changed  by  Archibald  the  Grim,  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, lord  of  Galloway  and  Bothwell,  into  a college 
or  provoltry,  confifting  of  a provolt  and  twelve  beadf- ' 
men,  becaufe  of  the  lewd  and  fcandalous  lives  of  the 
nuns.  This  earl  died  in  1400,  and  was  interred  in  the 
faerilty  or  vcltry  here,  over  the  door  of  which  is  Hill 
to  be  feen  his  and  his  lady’s  armorial  bearings  *,  fhe 
was  heirefs  of  Bothwell.  They  are  neatly  carved  in 
Hone,  on  different  fhields,  between  which  three  liars 
are  interlaid,  with  three  cups ; the  latter  are  the  in- 
fignia  of  his  office  of  Panitarius  Scotise. 

From  what  remains, of  that  ancient  building,  which 
is  part  of  the  provolt’s  houfe,  the  chancel,  and  fome 
of  the  fouth  wall  of  the  church,  an  idea  may  be  eafily 
formed  of  its  former  fplendor.  The  choir,  in  parti- 
cular, was  linifhed  in  the  linelt  llyle  of  the  florid 
Gothic.  1 he  roof  was  treble,  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  King’s  college,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  truffles,  from 
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whence  the  ribbed  arch-work  fprung,  are  covered  with 
coats  of  arms  ; the  lower  roof  is  now  entirely  demo- 
lifhed,  the  middle  one,  a plain  arch,  (till  hands,  but 
the  uppermoh  roof,  which  confided  of  timber  and 
lead,  was  destroyed  at  the  reformation.  The  earls  of 
Douglas,  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  great- 
nefs,  expended  confiderable  fums  in  ornamenting  this 
place,  which  was  their  favourite  refidence,  when  war- 
dens of  the  well  marches.  In  the  chancel  is  the  ele- 
gant tomb  of  Margaret,  daughter- of  Robert  III.  wife 
of  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  firh  duke  of  Terouan,, 
and  ion  of  Archibald  the  Grim.  Her  effigy,  at  full 
length,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  lay  on  the  hone,  her  head 
refting  on  two  cufhions ; but  the  figure  is  now  muti- 
lated, and  her  bones,  till  lately,  were  fcattered  about* 
in  a moh  indecent  manner,  by  feme  wretches  who 
broke  open  the  repofitory  in  fearch  of  treafure. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Dumfries,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nith,  is  Kirkconnel,  where,  in  1484,  a battle 
was  fought  between  a party  under  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  the 
troops  of  James  III.  in  which  the  latter  were  victori- 
ous : the  duke  of  Albany  fled  to  England,  and  the 
earl  was  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  for  life  to  the 
abby  of  Lindores. 

In  the  burying-grotmd  of  Kirkconnel  is  the  grave 
of  the  fair  Ellen  Irvine,  and  that  of  her  lover.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  houfe  of  Kirkconnel,  and  was 
beloved  by  two  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time.  The  dif- 
carded  one  vowed  to  facrifice  the  fuccefsful  rival  to  his 
refentment,  and  watched  an  opportunity,  while  the 
happy  pair  were  fitting  on  the  bank  of  the  Kirtle,  that 
■waffles  thefe  grounds.  Ellen  perceived  the  defperate 
lover  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  fondly  thinking  to  fave 
her  favourite,  interpofed,  and,  receiving  the  wound 
intended  for  her  beloved,  fell,  and  expired  in  his  arms. 
He  inftantly  revenged  her  death,  then  fled  into  Spain, 
and  ferved  for  Tome  time  againfl  the  infidels.  On  his 
return,  he  vifited  tfle  grave  of  his  unfortunate  miftrefs, 
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HretcTied  himfelf  upon  it,  and  expiring  on  the  fpot* 
was  interred  by  her  fide.  A fword  and  a crofs  are  en- 
graved on  the  tomb-done,  with  Hie  jaeet  Adclm  Fle~ 
mingy  the  only  memorial  of  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
except  an  ancient  ballad,  of  no  great  merit,  which  re- 
cords the  tragical  event- 

Here  formerly  dood  a cadle  of  the  Flemings,  Called 
Redhall,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Baliol,  was  attacked 
by  the  Englifh ; it  was  then  occupied  only  by  thirty 
Flemings,  who  held  out  three  days,  to  the  lad  extre- 
mity, and,  rather  than  furvive  the  furrender,  fet  fire 
to  the  building,  and  peridied  in  the  flames*  No  vef 
tige  of  the  tower  now  remains. 

In  this  parifh  is  dill  remaining,  though  not  inha 
bited,  the  old  tower  of  Woodhoufe,  faid  to  be  the 
houfe  into  which  Robert  Bruce  fil'd  entered,  when  he 
fled  from  Edward  Longdianks. 

To  the  ead  of  the  town  lies  Lochermofs,  an  exten- 
five  morafs,  on  each  fide  of  the  fmall  river  Locher : 
this  mofs  is  a dead  flat  ten  miles  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  broad,  and  feems  to  have  been  anciently  an  in- 
let of  the  Irifh  lea  or  Solway  frith  : large  pieces  of  roots, 
and  whole  trees,  chiefly  firs,  hare  been  found  deep 
buried  ; the  latter  uniformly  with  their  tops  inclined 
to  the  north-ead. 

At  Loch  Roieton,  or  the  Hill’s  cadle,  three  nailer 
fouth-wed  from  Dumfries,  there  appears  to  have  been 
n cadle,  or  manfion,  in  1300,  in  which  Edward  I. 
remained  one  night,  in  his  way  from  Caerlaverock  to 
Kirkcudbright. 

The  prefen t edifice,  which  furrounds  a great  fquare 
court,  is  divided  into  different  tenements.  Several 
coats  of  arms,  with  initial  letters,  are  fet  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  chiefly  of  the  Maxwells.  Over  the  gate, 
which  is  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  mufquetry,  are 
the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  the  date  1598.  There  is 
another  efcutcheon,  dated  1600,  both  probably  to  com- 
memorate fome  repairs. 

At  Torthorold,  two  miles  to  the  ead,  are  the  re- 
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niams  of  an  ancient  caftle,  furrounded  by  a double 
ditch.  The  building  feems  to  have  confided  folely  of 
a tower,  or  keep,  of  a quadrilateral  figure,  its  area 
meafuring  on  the  ovttfide  fifty-one  feet  by  twenty-eight. 
It  contained  two  dories.  The  walls,  like  mod  of 
thofe  towers,  were  of  an  enormous  thick nefs  j the 
cielings  vaulted.  In  the  north-cad  angle  was  a circu- 
lar ftaircafe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  lad  repaired 
about  the  year  1630,  a done  taken  from  it,  and  fixed 
up  againd  the  out-offices  of  the  manfe,  or  minider’s 
houfe,  having  that  date  cut  on  it.  The  ancient  family 
of  Torthorold  is  extindf. 

Three  miles  fouth  from  Dowell,  near  the  Solway 
frith,  are  the  remains  of  New  abby,  a Cidertian  mo- 
nadery,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  Devorgilia,  daughter  of  Alan  lord  of  Gal- 
loway, niece  to  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  wife 
to  John  Baliol  lord  of  Cadle  Barnard.  Baliol  died 
in  the  year  1269,  and  was  buried  in  this  new  founda- 
tion. 

Andrew  Winton,  prior  of  Lochleven,  informs  us, 
that  the  lady  Devorgilia  caufed  his  heart  to  be  taken 
out  and  embalmed,  putting  it  into  an  ivory  box,  bound 
with  enamelled  filver,  and  clofed  it  folemnly  in  the 
walls  of  the  church,  near  the  high  altar  *,  from  whence 
it  was  occafionally  dyled  the  abby  of  Sweetheart, 
though  afterwards  more  generally  called  New  Abby. 

This  abby  hands  in  a bottom.  The  principal  parts 
remaining  are,  the  church,  and  part  of  the  chapter- 
houfe,  faid  to  have  been  an  elegant  piece  of  architec- 
ture, demolifhed,  as  was  fuppofed,  for  the  fake  of  the 
done.  It  was  feared  the  whole  building  would  have 
undergone  the  fame  fate ; wherefore  a number  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  raifed  a fum  of  money  by  fub- 
fcription,  and  the  minider  was  employed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  tenant  to  prevent  it,  for  which 
40I.  was  paid  him.  The  parifh  kirk  is  formed  out  of 
its  ruins.  Near  the  abby  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  the  Abbot’s  tower. 
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Near  the  Haugh  of  Urr  is  an  artificial  mount,  called 
the  Mote  of  Urr,  which  was,  according  to  tradition, 
what  is  implied  by  the  Saxon  term  mote , that  is,  a 
place  of  judicature,  or  public  affembly : and  when 
Galloway  was  an  independent  hate,  this  was  the  court 
where  the  reguli,  or  petty  kings  of  that  dibridt,  held 
their  national  councils,  and  promulgated  fuch  new 
laws  and  regulations  as  v/ere  found  neceiTary  from  time 
to  time  to  be  enabled.  It  was  alfo  the  feat  of  judg- 
ment, where  their  deembers  or  judges  tried  capital 
offenders,.  At  this  time  Galloway  was  divided  into 
two  dibridfcs,  namely,  above  and  below  the  water  of 
Cree.  The  Mote  of  Urr  was  the  great  court  of  judi- 
cature for  the  latter.  This  mount,  or  hill,  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Tinwald,  in  the  Me  of  Man,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  fame  ufes. 

This  kind  of  court  was  not  peculiar  to  Galloway, 
or  the  Ifle  of  Man.  Mounts,  called  motes,  and  court 
hills,  are  to  be  feen  near  a great  number  of  cables  and 
baronial  manfions,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Eng- 
land alfo  ; their  ufe,  however,  as  courts  of  juflice, 
teems  forgotten  in  England,  where  it  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed  they  were  conbrudled  ior  military  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  to  anfwer  the  ufes  of  cavaliers,  in 
overlooking  or  commanding  the  moveable  towers,  or 
other  works  of  an  enemy. 

At  Buitel,  five  miles  fouth  from  the  Haugh,  are  the 
remains  of  a cable,  the  property  of  Mr.  Maxwell ; 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  one  more  ancient,  at  a 
fmall  dibance  from  it.  The  mount,  feme  fcattered 
fragments  of  walls,  a draw-well,  and  the  furrounding 
fofs,  all  overgrown  with  trees  and  bufhes,  are  all  the 
remains  of  this  fortrefs,  which,  when  Galloway  was 
an  independent  bate,  wras  fa  id  to  have  been  the  refi- 
dence  of  John  Baliol,  fome  time  king  of  Scotland. 

Cable  Douglas,  anciently  called  Carlingwark,  has 
lately  been  ere  died  into  a burgh  of  barony  ; it  contains 
about  700  inhabitants,  and  in  it  are  manufadtures  of 
cotton.  Near  it  is  a loch  called  the  C.arlinwark  loch. 
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which  Las  been  in  part  drained.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  there  was  once  a town  in  this  loch,  which  funk, 
or  was  overwhelmed  with  water  *,  and  that  there  Were 
two  churches  or  chapels,  one  on  each  of  two  iftands. 

Near  the  town  are  the  Veftiges  of  what  is  called  an 
ancient  druidical  temple. 

One  mile  north-weft  from  Kelton  is  Thrieve  or 
Thrieff  caftle,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Dee. 
Here  was,  it  is  faid,  a more  ancient  fortrefs,  belonging 
to  the  old  lords,  or  petty  kings,  of  Galloway  ; which 
being  demolifhed,  the  prefeiit  building  was  eredted, 
but  by  whom,  or  when,  is  not  afcertained,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  be  by  a Douglas.  Tradition  fays,  this  caftle 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Th’rive’s  caftle,  that  is,  the 
caftle  of  the  Rive,  from  one  of  the  lords  of  Galloway 
of  that  family  who  relided  here,  and  from  his  depre-* 
dations  and  extortions  was  called  the  Rive  : others  de- 
rive it  from  the  Reeve,  as  being  a contraction  o£ 
the  Reeves  caftle. 

Upon  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  lordfhip  of  Galloway  to  the  crown, 
of  Scotland  in  1455,  this  caftle  remained  in  the  king’s 
hands,  who  appointed  captains  for  the  keeping  thereof 
as  occafion  required. 

"T  he  lords  Maxwell,  afterwards  earls  of  Nithfdale, 
poffeffed  the  heritable  office  of  ftewards  of  the  ftewar- 
try  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  keepers  of  the  caftle  o£ 
Thrieff,  until  the  year  1747,  when  all  the  heritable 
jurifdidrions  in  Scotland  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  keeper  of  the  caftle  of  Thrieff  received  from 
each  of  the  twenty-fix  or  twenty-feven  parifhes  in  the 
flewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  what  was  called  a ladner- 
mart  cow  ; that  is,  a fat  cow,  in  fuch  condition  as  to 
be  fit  for  killing  and  falling  at  Martinmafs,  for  winter 
provision.  Thefe  ladnermart  cows  were  regularly  paid 
to  the  earls  of  Nithfdale,  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  la  ft 
earl  in  1715,  when  it  went  into  difufe  j but  formerly^ 
fo  attentive  were  the  family  to  that  right,  that  when., 
vol*  vu  a 
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in  the  year  1704,  they  fold  the  eftate  upon  which  the 
caftle  of  ThriefF  flood,  they  referved  the  ifland  and 
caftle,  that  it  might  afford  them  a title  to  the  twenty- 
feven  ladnermart  cows  belonging  to  the  caftle  *,  and 
they  regularly,  by  a written  commifiion,  appointed  a 
captain  of  the  caftle  of  ThriefF. 

This  caftle  confifts  of  a large  fquare  tower,  built 
with  a fmall  flate-like  ftone  ; is  furrounded  at  a fmall 
diftance  by  an  envelope,  with  four  round  towers  : it 
had  alfo  a ftrong  gate.  The  curtains  of  the  envelope 
were  pierced  for  guns. 

During  the  troubles  under  king  Charles  I.  the  earl 
of  Nithfdale  held  this  caftle  for  the  king,  and  armed, 
paid,  and  victualled  a garrifon  therein  of  eighty  men, 
befides  officers,  all  at  his  own  expence ; till,  at  length, 
his  majefty,  unable  to  give  him  any  affiftance,  diredled 
and  authorifed  him  to  make  the  belt  conditions  he 
could  for  himfelf  and  the  garrifon  of  this  caftle,  and 
alfo  for  that  of  Caerlaverock,  wherein  he  had  been  for 
a confiderable  time  befieged. 

Gatehoufe  of  Fleet  is  a new  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fleet,  with  manufactures  of 
Cotton,  and  a tannerv  : it  contains  about  1150  inhabi- 
tants. The  road  from  Gatehoufe  on  Fleet  to  Newton 
Douglas  is  reckoned  one  of  the  pleafanteft  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  being  diverfified  with  woods,  gentle- 
men’s feats,  and  gentle  hills,  with  views  of  Wigton  bay, 
the  Ifte  of  Man,  &c. 

About  a mile  out  of  the  road,  on  the  left,  in  the 
parifh  of  Kirkmarbeck,  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  or  heap 
of  ftones,  called  Cairn-holy,  or  Holy  Cairn,  and  faid 
to  have  been  raifed  over  the  grave  of  king  Galdus.  In 
this  pariffi  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  called  Cairnfmoor,  which  is  one  en- 
tire mafs  of  granite.  There  are  likewife  fome  ap- 
pearances of  lead  mines  ; but  they  have  not  been 
wrought. 

Cree  Town  receives  its  name  from  the  river  which, 
divides  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright  from  that  of 
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Wigton,  and  forms  a large  opening  at  its  mouth  called 
Wigton  bay.  This  place,  which  was  formerly  called 
Ferrytown  of  Cree,  from  a ferry  or  paflage  boat  being 
kept  here,  has  within  a few  years  advanced  very  rapid- 
ly, and  was  lately  eretfted  into  a burgh  of  barony.  Ira 
the  year  1764  there  were  few  more  than  100  inhabi- 
tants, in  1794,  they  amounted  to  near  1 100.  It  is  well 
fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Wigton  bay;  and  a confi- 
derable  number  of  vefiels,  from  twenty  to  fixty  tons,* 
belong  to  the  port,  A little  below  the  town,  vefiels  o£ 
500  tons  may  anchor,  and  ride  in  fafety. 

Newton  Douglas  is  another  place  of  rapid  growth, 
as  it  is  within  a century  that  the  firft  houfe  was  built 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  eftate  (Caftle  Stewart).  It  is 
fituated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Cree,  over  which 
is  a bridge,  and  contains  about  1 100  inhabitants. 

Glenluce,  in  Latin  Vallis  Lucis  ; here  was  an  abby 
of  Ciftertian  monks,  founded  by  Rolland  lord  of  Gal- 
loway, and  conftable  of  Scotland,  in  1196.  The 
monks  were  brought  from  Melrofe.  The  prefent  re- 
mains are  the  chapter-houfe,  fome  adjoining  vaults, 
and  two  high  gable  ends  of  the  weft  end  of  the 
church.  This  ruin  has  been  greatly  defaced  for  the 
fake  of  its  ftone  for  building  houfes  and  walls.  The 
manfe  ftands  on  part  of  the  fite  of  the  abby. 

A little  beyond  Glenluce  is  Park  Hay,  a feat  of  Mr® 
Dalrymple  Hay. 

r Four  miles  north-weft  from  Glenluce  is  Caftle 
Kennedy,  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Stair.  This  caftle 
ftands  in  an  ifland  well  planted  with  trees,  in  a beauti- 
ful loch.  The  exadt  time  of  its  conftrudtion  is  not 
known  5 but  probably  it  was  not  built  till  after  the  year 
1-668 , as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a charter  or  retour  o£ 
that  date. 

Caftle  Kennedy  was  anciently  the  feat  of  the  Caflilis 
family,  from  one  of  whom  it  was  purchaled  by  the 
fi-rft  earl  of  Stair.  The  ruinous  ftate  was  occafioned 
by  an  accidental  fire,  which  happened  in  1 7 1 7 ; and  it 
itf-fuppofcd  to  have  begun  in  the  landry.  Every  thing 
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was  confumed,  but  no  lives  were  loft,'  as  the  family 
were  not  at  home  : the  gardener  faved  himfelf  by  jump- 
ing out  of  a high  window.  And  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Stranravyer  is  Cullorn,  another  feat  of  the  ear! 
©f  Stair. 

Stranrawer,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet  of  the 
fea  called  Loch  Ryan,  is  a royal  burgh,  and  a fea- 
port  of  confiderable  trade  ; with  a cuftom-houfe,  and 
an  eftabliffiment  of  officers  for  the  receipt  of  duties 
and  cuftoms.  There  are  about  tvventy  fmall  veflels 
belonging  to  the  port,  which  are  employed  in  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  and  herring  fi  flier  y : fome  fhips  of  larger 
fize  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Norway  for  timber,  deals, 
and  iron.  It  is  governed  by  a provoft,  two  bailies, 
dean  of  guild,  &c.  and  contains  about  1600  inhabi- 
tants. 

Port  Patrick  is  as  a port  dependent  on  the  port  o£ 
Stranrawer,  and  is  the  neareft  harbour  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  not  above  feven  leagues  to 
Xdonaghadqe. 

Formerly  the  harbour  was  a mere  inlet  between  two 
ridges  of  rocks,  which  advanced  into  the  fea,  and  only 
St  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  There  is  now  one  of  th$. 
ffiieit  quays  in  Britain,  with  a refle&ing  light-  houfe  ; 
and.  In  head  of  a few  flat-bottomed  boats,  above  a* 
dozen  trading  veflels,  of  from  forty  to  fixty  tons, 
which  fail  and  return  regularly;  befides  a number  of 
veileis  which  occafionally  come  from  other  ports.  The 
larger,  veflels  are  navigated  at  an  average  by  fix  men 
each.  T he  light-houfe  is  particularly  ufeful,.  and  as 
there  has  long  been  another  light-houfe  on  the  Irifh. 
fide,  it  renders  the  paflage,  even  in  the  darkeft  night, 
convenient  and  comfortable,  like  a ftreet  well  lighted 
Oil  both  Tides.  The  fea  rifes  confiderably  along  this, 
coafL  At  low  w^ter  you  can  walk  round  the  point  of 
the  pier,  which  at  high  water  is  from  ten.  to  fifteen 
feqt  deep  at  the  entrance.  This  being  the  narrowefe. 
part,  of  the  channel,  has  naturally  the  effeft  of  accu- 
mulating die  fluid  upon  the  ihcres,  when.  there,  h ^ 
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{well  from  a florm.  What  is  farther  deferving  of  re«* 
mark  is,  that  at  Donaghadee,  which  is  almoft  dire£Uy 
oppofite,  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows  near  an  hour  iooner 
than  at  Port  Patrick.  There  are  now  four  elegant 
veffels,  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation,  whofe 
only  objedl  is  to  forward  the  mail,  and  to  convey  tra- 
vellers from  one  ifland  to  the  other.  Both  their  ex- 
ports and  imports  have  greatly  increafed.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  goods  from  PaifTey,  Manchefter, 
and  they  import  confiderable  quantities  of  the  Irifh  linen 
manufacture.  It  appears  from  an  enumeration  re- 
cently made,  that  there  are  in  the  country  part  of  the 
parifh  4B4,  add  in  the  town  5 1 2 fouls*  fo  that  the 
whole  population  amounts  to  996.  . . c \ 

Half  a mile  fouth  from  Port  Patrick  is  Dunlkey 
ealtle,  fituated  on  a rocky  cliff,  which  projects  out  in- 
to the  fea  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway; 
The  Building  occupies  the  whole  front  or  breadth* 
hut  fids  Sri  area  or  parade  behind  it,  about  twenty 
yards  deep ; it  was  vaulted,  and  feems  to  have  been 
Calculated  for  defence  ; the  accefs  to  it;  was  over  a 
draw-bridge.  In  the  back  part  of  the  caffle  there  are 
fiome  remains  of  ornaments,  which  ffiew  it  was  onC£ 
a handfome  building  *,  many  of  the  fquared  ftones 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  owner  for  ithe  purpofe  of 
building  a modern  feat : the  rooms  were  moll  of  their® 
very  fmall  y the  ftaircafe  was  in  the  eall  angle,  m >>i< 
This  caftle,  like  many  other  ancient  buildings,  lies 
under  the  report  of  being  haunted  with  evil  fpirits  % 
and  it  is  particularly  affirmed,  that  a minifter  of  the 
parifh  had  here  a bickering  with  the  foul  fiend 
himfclfj  whom  he  put  to  flight. 
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ECCLESFECHAN  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its 
cattle'  market : near  it  is  Graham-hall,  a feat  of  Mr., 
Graham.  In  the  parifh  of  Middleby,  three  miles 
nortli-eaft  from  Ecclesfechan,  is  Burens  camp,  fup~ 
pofed  by  Mr.  Horfeley  to  be  the  ancient  Blatum  Bul- 
gium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  place  where  Agricola 
concluded  his  fecond  year’s  expedition. 

Three  miles  w eft  from  Ecclesfechan,  on  the  oppolite 
fide  of  the  Annan,  is  Hoddam  caftle,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  built  between  the  years  1437  and 
1484,  by  John  lord  Herries,  of  Herries,  with  the 
ftones  of  a more  ancient  caftle  of  the  fame  name} 
which  flood  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  river. 

The  old  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a branch 
of  the  family  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  to  have  been  de- 
molilhed  fome  time  after  by  a border  law. 

In  the  additions  to  Camden,  this  caftle  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  John  lord  Herries,  a ftrenuous  fup- 
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porter  of  Mary  Stuart ; lie  conveyed  her  fafe  from  the 
battle  of  Langfide  to  his  houfe  at  Terrigles  in  Gallo- 
way, thence  to  Dundrennan  abby,  and  then  accom- 
panied her  in  a fmall  veffel  into  England.  This  at  firft 
appears  to  clafh  with  the  account  before  given  ; but  as 
we  learn  from  Crawford’s  Memoirs,  that  this  caftle, 
that  of  Annan  and  Caerlaverock,  the  houfes  of  Cow- 
hill  and  Clofburn,  Tynal  and  Bonfhaw,  with  others  of 
lefTer  note,  were  all  of  them  demolifhed  by  the  Englifh 
in  the  year  1570,  it  is  probable  that  this  John  lord 
Herries  re-edified  this  caftle  after  the  demolition  here 
mentioned.  ' 

This  caftle  was  (according  to  the  author  of  the 
addition  to  Camden)  foon  after  furrendered  to  the 
regent  Murray ; and,  before  the  acceftion  of  James 
VI.  was  one  of  the  places  of  defence  on  the  bor- 
ders, ft  to  be  keeped  with  one  wife  ftout  man,  and  to 
have  with  him  four  well  horfed  men,  and  they  to  have 
two  {lark  footmen,”  fervants  to  keep  their  horfes,  and 
the  principal  to  have  one  ftout  footman.  In  the  walls 
about  it  are  preferved  divers  Roman  altars,  and  in- 
fcriptions  found  at  Burens  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Refpetfting  the  Tower  of  Repentance,  there  are 
various  accounts  of  the  caufes  of  its  conftrudtion.  One 
of  them  is,  that  John  lord  Herries  having  been  on  an 
expedition  to  plunder  fome  part  of  the  Englifh  border,, 
was,  on  his  return,  in  great  danger  of  fhipwreck  $ and 
on  which  occafion  he  made  a vow,  that  if  he  efcaped  he 
would,  by  way  of  expiation  of  his  crimes,  and  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  delivery,  build  a watch-tower, 
with  a beacon,  to  be  lighted  by  a watch,  kept  there  at 
his  expence,  whenever  the  Englifh  were  difcovered 
making  an  inroad  into  the  Scotch  border.  This  he 
accordingly  did,  and  caufed  the  word  repentance  to  be 
cut  over  the  door,  between  the  figures  of  a dove  and  a 
ferpent,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  building  is  a 
fquare  tower  of  hewn  ftone,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
border  laws  by  the  name  of  the  watch-tower  of 
Trailtrow,  and  a watch  ordered  to  be  kept  there,  and 
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a fire  made  in  the  fire-pan,  and  the  bell  to  be  rung 
whenever  the  Englifhes  are  feen  coming  near  to, 
or  over  the  river  Annan,  and  to  be  kept  conBantly 
burning  in  war  time.  In  the  additions  to  Camden  it 
is  faid  this  tower  was  built  by  a lord  Merries,  as  an 
atonement  for  putting  to  death  fome  prifoners  to  whom 
3he  had  promifed  quarter ; on  it  is  carved  the  word 
repentance , between  a ferpent  and  a dove,  emblems  of 
prudence  and  meeknefs ; 'and  probably  the  word  is  the 
family  motto. 

Tradition  has  preferved  a bon  mot  of  a fhepherd’s 
boy  to  fir  Richard  Steel,  founded  on  the  name  of  this 
tower  : fir  Richard  having  obferved  a boy  lying  on  the 
ground  and  very  attentively  reading  the  Bible,  afked 
him  if  he  could  tell  him  the  way  to  Heaven  ; Yes, 
iir,s?  replied  the  boy,  “ you  mull  go  by  that  tower 
alluding  to  its  appellation  of  repentance . 

Moffat  is  a fm all  town  on  the  Annan,  confiBing  prln- 
dpally  of  one  large  flreet,  and  containing  120  families. 
Near  it  are  fame  medicinal  fprings,  which  iflue  from  the 
top  of  a rock.  The  wells  are  two  in  number,  near  one 
another;  the  higher  well  runs  through  whitifh  and  eryf- 
ialline  fcones,  and  the  lower  through  black  ones,  re-* 
fembling  marcafites  of  antimony.  The  frnell  of  the 
water  is  like  that  of  gunpowder,  and  it  dyes  filver  of 
a black  colour.  To  the  Bones  of  the  upper  well 
grows  a matter  refembling  flunking  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, of  a yellowifh  red  colour ; the  Bones  of  the 
lower  well  are  of  the  colour  of  antimony,  and  fome 
of  them  contain  a metallic  matter,  that  fparkles  like 
antimony.  Where  the  Bream  of  the  lower  well  runs 
down  into  a neighbouring  brook,  there  Bicks  to  the 
rock  a whjtifh  fait,  and  perhaps  a nitrous  matter, 
which  has  the  diuretic  virtue  of  the  water,  Thofe 
Waters  alfo  purge  by  Bool  and  vomit,  and  are  very 
good  againB  colic  and  nephritic  pains,  becaufe  they 
powerfully  remove  the  obBr  actions  of  the  bowels. 
They  are  optwardly  applied  to  ulcers,  and  againB 
pains  in  the  joints.  They  are  Bngularly  ferviceable  u\ 
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gdl  kinds  of  colics ; but  they  are  not  to  meddled  with 
by  perfons  v/ho  have  coughs,  diflempered  lungs,  or 
hedlicai  heats,  See.  They  are  ftrongeft  in  their  ope- 
ration in  the  dried  feafon  of  the  fummer  and  autumn,, 
but  are  not  fo  good  in  a rainy,  or  in  the  winter- 
feafon. 

Three  miles  fouth-weft  from  Moffat  is  Auchincafs 
caftle,  in  the  parifh  of  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  wed  fide 
of  the  Evan,  near  its  union  with  the  Garfel.  It 
flapds  on  an  eminence  lurrounded  by  a morafs. 

This  building,  when  entire,  was  a fquare,  flanked  by 
a round  tower  on  each  angle.  The  walls  were  re- 
markably thick  and  high,  the  whole  furrounded  by  a 
deep  double  ditch.  Great  part  of  the  building  is  fallen 
down. 

In  the  year  1072  this  place  belonged  to  Hugh  de 
Graham,  and  continued  in  that  family  for  many  gene- 
rations , from  them  it  came  to  the  Johnfons  of  Col- 
head,  and  was  lately  the  property  of  a gentleman 
named  Milligan. 

In  the  parifh  of  Crawford  are  fome  lead  mines  be- 
longing to  lord  Ropetown,  the  mod  celebrated  and 
mod  ancient  in  Scotland. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Douglas  is  faid  to  be 
tins  : in  the  reign  of  Solvathius  king  of  Scotland, 
about  the  year  767,  one  Donald  Bain,  that  is  the 
White  or  fair,  afpired  after  the  crown,  oppofed  the 
king  with  an  army  in  the  field,  and  had  almoft  gained 
the  vidtory,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed, 
chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  a nobleman  with  his  fons  and 
followers  ; the  army  of  Donald  was  defeated,  and  him- 
felf  killed.  The  king  anxious  to  know  to  whom  he 
was  under  fuch  obligations,  and  the  nobleman  being 
prefent,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  pointing  to  him  with 
his  finger,  fai d,  Jholto  duglajfe 3 that  is,  “ Behold  yon- 
der black  grey  man  on  which  the  king  gave  1dm  a 
large  quantity  of  land,  and  he  adopted  the  fir  name  of 
Pouglas. 

However  this  be,  the  name  of  Douglas  is  very  an- 
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cient,  and  is  given  Jo  a river  of  Lnnerkfhire,  and  feve« 
rai  dreams  in  Scotland,  and  to  this  town  : the  inhabi- 
tants are  about  700. 

Near  it  is  Douglas  cadle,  the  feat  of  lord  Douglas, 
The  old  cadle  was  burned  by  accident  about  the  year 
1758.  T he  fire  broke  out  in  a room  where  nobody 
ilept,  and  was  got  to  fo  great  a head  before  it  was  dif~ 
covered,  that  it  was  altogether  impoffible  to  prevent 
its  progrefs.  The  family  was  alarmed  about  three  in 
the  morning,  at  which  time  the  fire  was  fo  violent, 
that  they  had  little  more  than  time  to  fave  their  lives; 
fo  that  mod  of  the  valuable  furniture  of  the  houfe, 
paintings,  library,  papers,  &c.  were  deftroyed.  The 
duke  in  his  lifetime  built  one  wing  of  a new  cadle  of 
a very  drong  and  elegant  work,  in  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  rooms  with  fire-places.  This  wing  was 
finifhed,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  lord  Douglas. 

A new  parifh  church  was  built  in  the  year  1781,  in 
which  is  the  burying  vault  for  the  family  of  Douglas, 
and  in  it  are  depofited  the  remains  of  the  duke  and 
cluchefs  of  Douglas.  Part  of  the  old  church  remains, 
in  which  are  fome  ancient  monuments  of  that  noble 
family. 

The  country  abounds  with  coals,  peat,  and  lime- 
done  ; but  what  turns  to  the  greated  profit,  are  the 
lead  mines  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Hopetown  ; not  far 
from  which  (after  rains)  the  country  people  find  pieces 
of  gold,  fome  of  which  are  of  a confiderable  bignefs. 
This  is  thought  to  be  what  Camden  calls  Crawford- 
moor,  where  lapis  lazuli  is  daily  dug  up  with  little 
trouble. 

Near  Lark-hall  is  Chatellerault,  a feat  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  intended  for  a hunting  feat,  and  roman- 
tically fituated,  with  an  enchanting  profpedb 

Hamilton  is  a pleafant  well-built  town  on  the  Clyde. 

It  was  anciently  called  Cadzow,  till  Robert  Bruce  ’ 
gave  it  to  fir  Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  who  fled  to  him 
from  England.  The  church  was  made  collegiate  in^ 
1451*  by  fir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadziyw,  for  a pro 
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voft  and  prebendaries  ; and  has  always  been  the  burial 
place  of  the  family,  who  have  their  principal  feat : and 
James,  grandfon  of  the  firft  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
was  advanced  to  the  dukedom  by  king  Charles  I.  in 
1643  ; to  which  the  Englifh  title  of  Brandon  was 
added  in  1711. 

The  houfe  at  prefent  is  large,  though*  part  of  the  de- 
fign  is  unfinifhed.  It  has  a fair  front,  with  two  wings, 
and  two  more  are  ktio  out  in  the  ichnography  of  the 
building,  which  are  not  begun. 

The  front  is  very  magnificent,  all  of  white  free- 
done,  with  regular  ornaments  according  to  the  rules 
of  art.  The  wings  are  very  deep,  the  apartments  are 
truly  noble,  and  more  fit  for  the  court  of  a prince 
than  the  houfe  of  a fubjedf.  The  pidfures,  the  furni- 
ture, and  other  decorations,  are  exquintely  fine,  and 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  poiTefibrs. 

The  fituation  of  the  houfe  has  all  the  advantage 
imaginable  * for  it  Hands  in  a plain  country  near 
enough  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  to  enjoy  the  profpedb 
of  its  flream,  and  yet  far  enough  from  it  to  be  out  o£ 
the  reach  of  its  torrents  and  floods. 

The  offices  of  this  palace  join  the  town.  Adjoining 
to  the  great  park  is  a very  romantic  garden,  called 
Barncleugh,  which  confifts  of  feven  hanging  terras- 
walks,  down  to  a river  fide,  with  a wild  wood  full  of 
birds  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  In  fome  of 
thefe  walks  are  banqueting-lioufes,  with  walks  and 
grottoes,  and  all  of  them  filled  with  large  evergreens. 
In  almoft  a line  from  the  front  of  the  houfe,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles,  rifing  by  a gentle  afeent 
to  a great  height,  is  Chattlerault.  It  is  a mo  ft  roman- 
tic fituation,  and  commands  an  enchanting  profpedt  of 
the  principal  polfeffions  of  this  noble  family,  with  the 
old  family-houfe  falling  into  ruins. 

Tl>e  great  park  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  noted  for  its  fine  oaks  and  firs  ; and  for  the 
neat  houfe  built  by  the  late  duke,  and  called  the  Whim. 
The  fmall  river  Avon  runs  through  it.  It  is  walled 
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found  with  (lone,  and  well  docked  with  deer.  'jfhS 
lefier  park  is  rather  a great  inclofure  than  a park, 
though  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  extremely  well 
planted  with  trees. 

At  Bothwell-bridge  a battle  was  fought  in  ‘1679* 
between  fome  Engliih  troops  under  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  fome  Scotch  covenanters ; 700  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  and  1200  taken  prifoners.  Tholtt 
who  promifed  to  behave  peaceably  for  the  future  were 
difmified  by  the  duke,  the  reft-,  amounting  to  about 
300,  were  (hipped  for  the  American  plantations,  but 
unfortunately  loft  in  the  voyage. 

Beyond  Both  well,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Both-' 
well  caftle,  and  a modern  brick  building,  belonging  to 
lord  Douglas.  The  church  was  built  and  made  collet 
giate  in  1598,  by  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas. 

At  Blantyre,  near  Rothwell,  are  the  remains  of  # 
houfe  of  canons  regular,  founded  before  1296. 

Glafgow  is  the  emporium  of  the  wreft  of  Scot- 
land, being,  for  its  commerce  and  riches,  the  fecond'’ 
in  this  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  It  is 
large,  ftately,  and  well-built  city,  (landing  on  a plain,- 
in  a manner  four-fquare  *,  and  the  four  principal 
ffcreets  are  the  faireft  for  breadth,  and  the  fined  built, 
that  .1  have  ever  feen  in  one  city  together.  The  hcmfes 
are  all  of  done,  and  generally  uniform  in  height,  as 
well  as  in  front.  The  lower  dories,  for  the  mod  part, 
ftand  on  vaft  fquare  doric  columns,  with  the  arches* 
which  open  into  the  drops,  adding  to  the  ftrength,  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  building.  In  a word,  it  is 
one  of  the  cleanlieft,  mod  beautiful*  and  bed  built 
cities  in  Great  Britain. 

It  ftands  on  the  fide  of  an  hill,  (loping  to  the  river  p 
only  that  part  next  the  river,  for  near  one  third  of  the 
city,  is  flat,  and  by  this  means  expofed  to  the  Water, 
upon  any  extraordinary  flood.  It  is  fituated  Upon  the 
eaft  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  not  navigahib  to  the 
town  but  by  final]  vellels.  Its  port  therefore  Ik  New* 
Tort  Glafgow*  which  (lands  dear  the  Clyde’s*  rfrouth^ 
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Sftd  is  an  harbour  for  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden. 
Here  it  is,  on  a good  wharf  or  quay,  the  merchants' 
load  and  unload.  Their  cuftom-houfe  is  alio  here,  and 
their  drips  are  repaired,  laid  up,  and  fitted  out,  either 
here  or  at  Grenock,  where  work  is  well  done,  and  la- 
bour cheap. 

The  city  is  joined  to  the  fuburbs  on  the  weft  bank 
of  the  Clyde  by  an  handfome  bridge.  And  it  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  in  the  year  1759  an  aft  palled,  en- 
titled, An  act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Clyde,  to  the  city  of  Glafgow,  and  for  building 
a bridge  crofs  the  faid  river,  from  the  faid  city  to  the 
village  of  Gorbells.  The  preamble  fets  forth,  that 
the  river  Clyde,  from  Dumbuck  to  the  bridge  of  Giaf- 
gow,  is  fo  very  fha’llow  in  feveral  parts,  that  boats* 
lighters,  barges,  or  other  veffels,  cannot  pafs  to  and 
from  the  city  of  Glafgow,  except  it  be  in  the  time  of 
flood  or  high-water  at  fpring  tides ; and  that  if  the 
fame  was  cleanfed  and  deepened,  and  the  navigation 
thereof  made  more  commodious  by  a lock  or  dam 

J 

over  the  fame,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
trade  and  manufaftures  of  the  faid  city,  and  parts  ad° 
jacent,  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  aft  takes  notice,  that  the  bridge  of  Glafgow, 
leading  to  the  village  called  Gorbells,  is  fo  narrow, 
that  there  is  not  room  for  one  carriage  to  pafs  another  , 
and,  by  reafon  of  its  weak n eft  and  infufticiency,  no 
heavy  carnages  are  permitted  to  pafs  over  it  ; power  is 
therefore  given  to  the  magiftrates  and  council  of  Glaft 
gow  to  erect  a bridge  of  ftone  at  or  near  to  the  place 
where  the  faid  bridge  is  erefted,  and  to  be  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  fuffieient  for  wheel-carriages  of  all  kinds  to 
pafs  and  repafs  over  the  fame,  whereby  the  p adage  to 
the  faid  city  will  be  rendered  much  more  fafe  and  eafy. 

See  the  aft  itfelf. 

> * 

Where  the  four  principal  ftreets  meet,  the  crofting 
makes  a very  fpaclous  market-place,  as  may  be  eafily 
imagined,  fince  the  ftreets  are  fo  large.  In  the  centre 
lUuds  the-  croft.  The  ho.ufes  in  theft  ftreets  are  all 
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built  upon  one  model,  with  piazzas  under  them,  faced 
with  afhler  ftone.  As  we  come  down  the  hill  from 
the  North-gate  to  this  place,  the  Tolbooth  and  Guild- 
hall make  the  north-weft  angle,  or  right-hand  corner 
of  the  ftreet,  which  is  new  rebuilt  in  a very  magnifi- 
cent manner.  Here  the  town-council  fit,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  try  fuch  caufes  as  come  within  their  cogni- 
zance, and  do  all  their  other  pubhe  bufmefs  ; fo  that, 
as  will  be  eafily  conceived,  the  i olbootn  hands  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  a noble  ftrudture  of 
hewn  ftone,  with  a very  lofty  tower,  and  melodious 
hourly  chimes.  All  thefe  four  principal  flreets  are 
adorned  with  feveral  public  buildings. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  college  or 
nniverfity,  a mod  magnificent  and  ftately  fabric,  con- 
filling  of  feveral  courts.  The  front  to  the  city  is  of 
hewn  ftone,  and  excellent  architecture.  Its  precin£ts 
were  lately  enlarged  by  fome  acres  of  ground  pur- 
chafed  for  it  by  public  money ; and  it  is  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  city  by  a very  high  wall. 

It  owes  its  erection  to  archbifhop  Turnbull,  and 
was  legally  founded  by  king  James  II.  in  1453*  by 
virtue  of  a bull  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  granting  it  all 
the  privileges,  liberties,  honours,  immunities,  and  ex- 
emptions, given  by  the  apoftolical  fee  to  the  college  of 
Bononia  in  Italy,  for  teaching  univerfal  learning.  They 
are  enabled  by  the  munificence  of  a generous  benefac- 
tion, to  fend  exhibitioners  to  Baliol  college,  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  A rector,  a dean  of  the  faculty,  a 
principal  or  warden,  who  was  to  teach  theology,  three 
philofophy-profeflbrs,  were  eftablifhed  by  the  firft  foun- 
dation ; and  afterwards  fome  clergymen  taught  the 
civil  and  canon  law  there. 

In  1577  king  James  VI.  eftablifhed  a principal, 
three  prpfeflbrs  of  philofophy,  four  burfars,  a fteward 
to  furnifh  their  table,  a fervant  for  the  principal,  a 
janitor  to  look  after  the  gate,  and  a cook. 

The  great  Buchanan  and  the  famous  Cameron  had, 
among  other  eminent  men,  their  education  her£. 
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Several  fine  Roman  (tones,  digged  up  in  the  latter 
end  of  1740,  near  Kirkintilloch,  with  very  curious  in- 
fcriptions,  have  been  removed  to  this  univerfity,  where 
before  was  a good  collection  of  pieces  of  antiquity, 
chiefly  found  near  the  fame  place. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  ftands  the  great 
church,  formerly  cathedral  and  metropolitan,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mungo,  who  was  bifliop  here  about  the  year 
560.  It  is  a magnificent  and  {lately  edifice,  and  fur- 
prizes  the  beholders  with  its  (tupendous  bignefs,  and 
the  workman fhip  of  the  artifan.  The  feveral  rows  of 
pillars,  and  the  exceeding  high  fpire  which  rifes  from 
a fquare  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs,  (hew  a won- 
derful piece  of  architecture.  It  is  now  divided  into 
feveral  preaching  places,  one  above  the  other. 

Near  the  church  (lands  a ruinous  caftle,  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  archbilliop,  who  was  legal  lord  or 
fuperior  of  the  city,  which  (lands  on  his  ground,  and 
from  whom  it  received  its  firll  charter,  and  many 
privileges.  It  is  encompafied  with  an  exceeding  high, 
wall  of  hewn  (tone,  and  has  a fine  profpedt  into  the 
-city. 

In  the  year  1172  Glafgow  was  eredled  into  a bo- 
rough of  barony,  and  united  with  Rutherglen,  Ren- 
frew, and  Dumbarton : it  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  year  16 1 1 the  city  received  a charter  from 
James  VI.  and  in  1636  another  from  king  Charles  I. 
with  confiderable  power  and  privileges  ; which  charters 
were  confirmed  by  adls  of  parliament  in  1661  and 
1690.  The  principal  trade  of  Glafgow  formerly  was 
the  curing  and  exporting  of  falmon  and  herrings,  the 
principal  market  for  which  was  France,  from  whence 
they  imported  wines,  brandy,  and  fait.  On  the  union 
with  England,  in  the  year  1707,  the  merchants  of 
Glafgow  firft  entered  into  the  American  trade  : and 
in  the  year  1775  they  imported  upwards  of  57,000 
hogfiieads  of  tobacco,  5000  of  fugar,  upwards  of  no 
puncheons  of  rum,  and  500  bags  of  cotton. 
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Since  the  decline  of  the  American  trade,  the  met-* 
chants  have  found  out  new  channels,  and  the  trade  is 
{till  increafmg.  Varieties  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  at  Glafgow,  the  principal  of  which  feem  to  be  in 
the  articles  of  cotton,  pottery,  coarfe  earthen  ware, 
hats,  {lockings,  gloves,  ropes,  cordage,  glafs,  and  fevc- 
ral  others.  The  number  of  inhabited  houfes  in  Glaf- 
gow is  upwards  of  10,000,  and  near  62,000  inhabitants* 
Glafgow  was  originally  one  parilh,  but  now,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  eafe  of  mimilers,  divided  into 
eight,  with  as  many  churches,  befides  three  chapels  of 
eafe.  Glafgow  contains  feveral  hofpitals  and  charity 
able  foundations,  and  a public  infirmary. 
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THREE  miles  eaft  from  Broomhill  inn  is  Clofe- 
feurn  caftle,  on  the  ealt  fide  of  a loch,  perhaps  the 
cldeft  inhabited  tower  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  : from 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  (tyle  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  door,  which  are  the  only  ancient 
ornaments  now  remaining  about  the  building,  it  feems 
that  the  date  of  its  conftrudtion  cannot  be  latfcr  than 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 


\ 
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The  building  is  a lofty  quadrilateral  toWef,  all  vault- 
ed ; the  lower  apartment  was  a fouterrain,  the  walls 
of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  thick,  the  door  is  under 
a circular  arch,  with  the  zig-zag,  or  dancette  mould- 
ing, rudely  cut  out  of  the  hard  granite  ; the  only  com- 
munication with  the  hall  was  by  a trap-door  ; the  fe- 
cond  floor  originally  confided  of  a hall,  the  approach 
to  the  door  was  by  a ladder  that  was  taken  in  at  any 
time,  the  prefent  outer  Hairs  being  a very  modem 
erection.  The  old  iron  door  is  dill  remaining. 

This  hall  was  probably  the  dining-room,  the  guard- 
chamber,  and  dormitory  of  the  garrifon,  when  inveft- 
ed  by  an  enemy ; a fmall  turnpike  dair  built  in  the 
wall  led  to  the  principal  apartments,  for  the  lord  or 
governor  of  the  cadle.  The  lire  was  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  as  there  is  only  one  dack  of  chim- 
neys, and  thofe  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Above 
the  hall  there  are  two  feries  of  chambers,  which  are 
divided  by  oaken  floors ; and  above  them  an  arched 
roof  crowns  the  building,  which  Was  covered  with 
date  by  fir  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  who  repaired  and  in- 
habited this  tower  after  his  houfe  was  burned  down* 
A way,  fenced  by  a parapet,  goes  round  the  top  : the 
meafure  of  the  building  is  forty-five  feet  fix  inches 
from  ead  to  wed,  and  thirty-three  fix  from  north  to 
fouth  *,  the  height  to  the  battlements  forty-fix  feet 
nine  inches.  There  is  no  kind  of  efcutcheon  or  armo* 
irial  bearing  whatfoever  on  it. 

The  loch  is  deep,  and  meafures  about  eight  acres  ; 
on  the  fide  of  it  is  a medicinal  fpring,  of  fimilar  virtue 
with  thofe  of  Moffat.  There  are  like  wife  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood two  great  cairns,  but  their  hidory  is  un- 
known. 

In  digging  at  Clofeburn  in  1789,  an  ancient  metal 
veffel,  holding  about  a pint,  was  found  *,  in  fhape  like 
a modern  cream  pot. 

Two  miles  north  from  Thornhill  is  Drumlanrig, 
the  magnificent  feat  of  the  duke  of  Queenfberry*  xo* 

rot.,  vi*  H 
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mantically  fituated  amidfl  furrounding  hills  on  the 
fight  fide  of  the  Nith.  Two  miles  north-eafl  from' 
Thornhill  is  Morton,  a village,  in  which  is  an  ancient 
caflle,  once  a very  ftrong  fortrefs  ; but  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  by  whom  it  was  firft  built.  It  was  kept 
by  fir  Thomas  Randolph, - earl  of  Murray,  in  the 
minority  of  David  Bruce,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
go  to  ruin  by  the  earls  of  Morton,  who  had  other 
caflles  to  take  care  of*  Near  to  this  caflle  there  was  a 
park,  built  by  fir  Thomas  Randtrlph,  on  the  face  of  a 
very  great  and  high  hill,  fo  artificially,  that  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  hill,  all  wild  beads,  fuch  as  deer,  harts* 
foes,  and  horfes,  did  eafily  leap  in,  but  could  not  get- 
out  again  ; and  if  any  other  cattle,  fuch  as  cows, 
fheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or  were  forced 
to  it,  it  was  doubted  if  their  owners  were  permitted  to 
get  them  out  again.  The  earls  of  Morton  had  their 
title  from  this  place.  The  part  now  remaining 
is  a large  hall,  fome  windows-,  and  two  round  towers. 
Clofe  to  the  caflle  are  three  or  four  poor  cottages. 
This  caflle  was  once  the  principal  feat  of  Donnegal, 
lord  of  Strathnidy  who  fiourilhed  in  the  feign  of  king 
David  I.  about  the  year  1124.  He  feems  at  that  time 
to  have  been  the  moil  powerful  man  imNithfidale  ; his 
great  eflates  reaching  to  the  bounds  of  Annan,  lor<$ 
of  Strathannard  or  Annandale.  Donnegal  had  a fon 
named  Ranulphus,  called  alfo  Randulphus,  who  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  David  I.  made  a donation  of 
fome'  land  at  Dumfries  to  the  abby  of  KeHo,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  chartulary  of  that  abby.  Thomas  Ra- 
nulph  of  Stradon,  who  married  the  filler  of  Robert 
Bruce,  was  great  grandfon  to  the  forementioned  Don- 
negal of  Strathnid,  to  whom  Bruce  gave  a grant  of 
caflle  Duffas  and  the  earldom  of  Murray  at  which 
time  he  refigned  the  caflle  and  eflate  of  Morton  to 
Bruce,  who,  fome  time  after,  granted  them  to  the 
Douglas  family,  in  which  they  have  flill  remained, 
they  being  at  this  prefent  time  (1789)  tire  property  of 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Queenfberry. 
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At  Penpont,  three  miles  fouth-weft  from  Thorn- 
hill, on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fort  called  Tibers  caftle.  It  was  garrifoned 
by  the  Englifh,  and  taken  by  fir  William  Wallace. 

Sanquhar,  fituated  on  the  river  Nith,  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  was  erected  into 
a royal  burgh  in  the  year  1596,  by  James  VI.  and  go- 
verned by  a provoft,  dean  of  guild,  bailies,  &c.  Be- 
fore the  American  war  knit  ftockings  formed  a great 
branch  of  manufa£Iure,  both  of  the  eoarfeft  and  the 
ftneft  fort.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  this  branch,  one  perfon  in  Sanquhar,  for  a 
number  of  years,  fent  to  a fingle  houfe  in  Glafgow 
4800  pair  of  ftockings  annually.  This  manufacture  is 
ft  ill  carried  on,  but  feebly,  and  on  a much  narrower  fcale 
than  formerly.  Coals  are  fo«ind  in  this  and  the  adja- 
cent parilh,  which  fupply  a large  tra£l  of  country ; 
with  fome  beds  of  fullers’-earth  and  lime-ftone.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  2600.  The  ad« 
mirable  Crichton  was  a native  of  this  parifti.  The 
church  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  ruinous  Hate* 
and  difproportion. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  the  ancient  caftle 
affords  a piTurefque  ruin;  fituated  on  a high  bank 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  river  Nith.  Here  was 
formerly  a deer-park  belonging  to  the  Queenlberry  fa- 
mily, now  converted  into  a farm. 

Not  far  from  the  caftle,  down  the  river,  remains  the 
moat  or  ancient  court  hill  5 where  the  ancient  barons 
of  the  caftle,  by  their  bailiffs  or  doomfters,  decided  on 
civil  and  criminal  cafes,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  feudal 
fyftem  ; the  bailiff*  determining  on  the  former,  and  the 
doomfters  on  the  latter.  The  Creightons,  lords  of 
Sanquhar,  were  heritable  fheriffs  of  Nithfdale,  , 

Sanquhar  caftle  was  the  chief  refidence  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Queenfberry  before  William,  the  firft  duke, 
built  the  noble  manfion  of  Drumlanrig,  in  which  lie 
only  fiept  one  night  •,  for  being  taken  ill,  and  not  able 
to  make  any  of  his  attendants  hear  him,  or  come  to 
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his  afliflance,  he  retired  with  difguft  from  if  to  hi? 
caftle  at  Sanquhar,  where  he  continued  to  refide  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  fon  not  having  the  fame 
predilection  for  this  caftle,  it  was  negleCled,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  be  ftript  of  its  leaden  roof,  and  its  materials 
torn  down  for  other  buildings  ^ fo  that,  rn  a few  years, 
not  a trace  of  its  former  magnificence  will  remain. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  its  vicinity  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Sanquhar  makes  its  ftone  extremely  conve- 
nient for  erecting  houfes  in  that  place. 

This  borough,  which  is  a royal  one,  Hands  about 
half  a mile  north  of  the'  caftle  ; and  with  Dumfries, 
Lochmaben,  Annan,  and  Kirkcudbright,  fends  a mem- 
ber to  the  Britifh  parliament.  The  chief  dependence 
of  Sanquhar  is  on  its  coal  trade.  Befides  the  manu- 
factory for  mittens  and  ftockings  there  is  likewife  an 
iron  forge. 

At  Muirkirk  are  fome  manufactures  of  iron  and 
coal-tar.  At  Strathaven  are  manufactures  of  cotton. 

In  the  parifh  of  Kelbridge  is  the  fmall  ilknd  of  Little 
Cumbray,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  on  which  are  the  ruins* 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Vey.  And  on  the 
main  land,  oppofite  to  the  ifiand,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  caftle  called  Portin  crofs.  Dr,  Robert  Simp^ 
fon$  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  o£ 
Glafgow,  was  a native  of  Kelbridge. 

Rutherglen  is  a borough,  and  joined  with  Glafgow, 
See.  to  fend  a member  to  parliament.  It  is  faid  to 
Have  been  built  by  Reuther,  one  of  the  ancient  kings, 
and  ereCIed  into  a royal  borough  by  David  I.  about 
the  year  1126.  It  contains  near  2000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  254  are  weavers,  chiefly  employed  in  cotton 
and  Hiuflin. 
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GORBALS,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  confifted  only  of  a few  houfes  called  Bridge 
End,  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  Govan.  It  is  now  a 
populous  and  thriving  town,  with  large  manufactures, 
and  a new  church,  being  erected  into  a feparate  and  in- 
dependent parifh  under  the  name  of  the  Gorbals  of 
Glafgo  w. 

Renfrew,  fituated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
was  created  into  a royal  borough  by  Robert  III.  It 
confifts  principally  of  one  ftreet,  with  a large  market- 
place, in  which  is  a handfome  town-houfe  $ and  is  go- 
verned by  a provo ft  and  two  bailies.  There  is  a con- 
venient harbour  called  Piiddock,  formed  by  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  Clyde,  into  which  the  tide  flows,  and 
Brings  vefFels  of  burden  up  to  the  bridge.  The  ancient 
caftle  of  Renfrew  belonged  to  the  lord  flewards  of 
Scotland,  from  whom  the  family  of  Stuart  claimed 
their  origin.  Here  Somerled,  thane  of  Argyle,  who 
rebelled  againft  Malcolm  IV.  was  defeated,  and  hang- 
ed, in  1 164.  The  chief  trade  is  to  Ireland ; the  manu* 
failures  are  trifling,  chiefly  of  thread,  with  a bleach- 
field,  and  a few  looms,  belonging  chiefly  to  merchants 
of  Paifley.  Renfrew  is  united  with  Glafgow,  fkc. 
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to  ele£l  a member  to  parliament.  At  Inchinnan  there 
was  formerly  a feat  of  the  family  of  Lenox,  of  which 
not  the  veftige  is  at  prefent  to  be  feen? 

Port  Glafgow,  or  New  Port  Glafgow,  was  not  many 
years  fince  only  a fmall  village  called  Newark,  making 
a part  of  the  parifh  of  Kilmalcolm ; but  about  the 
year  1668  fome  merchants  of  Glafgow  took  a fpot  of 
land,  where  they  ere£ted  an  harbour  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  {hipping,  and  got  it  made  a feparate 
parifh  by  name  of  New  Port  Glafgow.  About  the 
year  1775  it  was  created  a burgh  of  barony,  and 
is  governed  by  a council  of  thirteen,  called  truftees, 
who  are  appointed  to  regulate  and  manage  the  public 
police  of  the  place  : of  thefe,  two  are  bailies  ; one  called 
the  ojdeft  bailie  i$  chofen  annually  by  the  town-coun- 
cil of  Glafgow,  the  other  is  chofen  by  the  truftees 
ihemfelves. 

It  appears  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  that  the 
vefTels  to  and  from  the  port  in  1790,  were, 
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The  articles  of  importation  are  chiefly  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rum,  fugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  and  haves,  to- 
gether with  fome  timber,  iron,  and  hemp  from  the 
Baltic.  There  are  eighteen  vefTels  employed  in  the 
coafting  trade,  and  fixteen  in  the  herring  fifhery.  Th^ 
old  Scotch  dialed  is  fpoken,  in  this  town,  efpecially  by 
the  common  people,  and  by  many  pronounced  with  a 
ftrong  Gaelic  accent.  From  the  environs  of  the  town, 
the  oppofite  fhores  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  counties  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Dumbarton,  appear  abounding  in  gentlemen's 
feats,  and  the  profpe£t  is  bounded  by  the  Grampian 
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In  ,the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Gree- 
nock  was  a fmall  village  of  thatched  cottages,  fituated 
along  the  bay,  without  any  harbour  whatever  for  vef- 
fels.  It  was  erected  into  a burgh  of  barony  in  the 
year  1757,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  town- 
council.  By  a fand  bank  of  confiderable  breadth, 
firetching  from  Dumbarton  to  a little  below  the  town, 
the  road  is  made  narrow,  and  the  navigation  to  Port 
Glafgow  rendered  fometimes  tedious  and  difficult.  At 
low  ebbs,  except  two  Wanting  gaps,  it  is  dry,  and 
abounds  with  fhell-fiffi  of  various  kinds.  In  high 
gales  of  north-eaft  wind  it  is  of  no  fmall  fei'vice  to  the 
road  and  harbour  of  Greenock.  At  the  bottom,  or 
tail  as  it  is  ufually  called,  of  this  bank,  and  which  as 
a looling  place  experienced  mariners  prefer  to  any 
other  harbour  in  the  frith,  there  is  at  all  times  fuffi- 
cient  depth  of  water,  abundance  of  room,  and  good 
anchoring  ground,  for  hundreds  of  £hips  of  any  bur- 
den  hitherto  built. 

Directly  oppofite  to  the  tail  of  the  bank,  where  the 
channel  is  na.rroweft,  tradition  fays  there  was  anciently 
a fort  or  caftle.  On  the  fpot  which  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  the  forth  or  Fort,  a battery  was  raifed  dur- 
ing  the  war  before  laft,  on  occafion  of  the  alarm  given 
to  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland  by  the  fmall  fquadron 
commanded  by  the  gallant  M.  Thu  rot  ; and  on  a fimi- 
lar  alarm  by  fome  privateers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  a {till  more  formidable  one.  Ijt 
mounted  twelve  twenty-four  pounders,  and  was  flank- 
ed by  feveral  brafs  pieces,  twelve  and  nine  pounder^ 
€7}  barbette , on  a private  quay  jutting  into  the  channel: 
all  under  the  direction  of  a party  of  the  artillery. 

As  to  the  harbour,  properly  fo  called,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greenock,  in  the  year  1700,  petitioned  the 
Scotch  parliament  for  a fund  to  build  it,  which  peti- 
tion, for  what  reafons  does  not  appear,  the  parliament 
abfolutely  refufed.  Some  time  after  they  entered  into 
a contrail  with  their  fuperior,  fir  John  Shaw,  and  for 
the  above  purpofe  a voluntary  afleflment  of  is.  4d* 
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fterling  was  laid  on  each  fack  of  malt  brewed  into  ale 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  ; in  confequence  of  this 
the  harbour  was  begun  in  1707.  Within  two  circular 
quays  (a  mid  quay,  or  tongue,  intervening,  con  filling 
of  about  2000  feet  of  Hone)  are  enclofed  more  than 
ten  acres.  The  expence  was  upwards  of  100,000 
marks. 

A dry  dock  was  begun  in  1783,  and  finifhed  in  a 
few  years,  but  not  of  fufhcient  fize  ; fince  that  time  a 
plan  was  laid  to  enlarge  the  harbour,  which,  when 
finilhed,  will  render  it  one  of  the  bell  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

In  the  year  1784  the  homeward-bound  veflels,  Bri- 
tifh  and  foreign,  amounted  to  238,  carrying  2,626  ; the 
outward  bound  were  198,  carrying  15,389  tons.  In 
1792  the  homeward-bound  amounted  to  427,  carrying 
43,404  tons;  the  outward  315,  with  a tonnage  of 
34,1 1 1;  befides  coallers,  whofe  united  tonnage  amount-* 
ed  to  31,704. 

From  the  Weft  Indies  the  merchants  import  rum, 
fugar,  mahogany,  cotton,  &c.  From  America,  rice, 
naval  {lores,  pot-afhes,  timber,  &c,  From  Por- 
tugal, wine  and  fruit.  From  the  Baltic,  timber  : and 
other  articles  from  other  parts.  Their  exports  confift 
in  coals,  herrings,  and  Britifh  manufactures.  Packets 
fail  by  the  canal  to  Leith,  Dundee,  London,  to  all  the 
north  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  the  il]es,  as  far  as 
Orkney ; and  by  the  Irilh  channel  to  Liverpool. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  York,  a fociety  of  herring  filhers  was 
eltablifhed  on  the  Clyde,  with  particular  privileges.  At 
the  eaft  end  of  Greenock  they  enclofed  a large  piece 
of  ground,  which  they  called  the  Royal  Clofe,  for  the 
purpofe  of  curing  herrings.  The  company  was  after- 
wards difTplved,  and  the  buildings  have  been  converted 
jnto  llorehoufes  for  tobacco  ; the  herring  filhery,  how- 
ever, was  continued  by  individuals,  and  not  without 
fuccefs  ; in  boats  on  the  river  and  neighbouring  lochs, 
and  larger  yeflfels  in  the  fea.  Befides  thofe  fold  fop 
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immediate  confumption,  there  were  entered  from  the 
5 th  of  January,  1791,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1792,  at 
the  port  of  Greenock  45,054  barrels  of  herrings,  and  at 
Fort  Glafgow  8,434. 

The  whale  filhery  from  the  Clyde  has  been  by  no 
means  fuccefsful ; but  fome  of  the  Greenock  mer- 
chants  carry  on  the  fifhery  at  Nova  Scotia. 

Between  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow  is  Crawford’s 
dike,  or  Carts  dike,  erefted  into  a burgh  of  barony 
by  king  Charles  I.  in  1633.  It  has  a good  harbour 
$ud  a quay  on  the  Clyde,  older  than  Greenock. 
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OF  Kirkcudbright,  my  predeceffors  fay,  that  though 
the  fituation  is  extremely  convenient  for  carrying  on  a 
very  advantageous  commerce,  we  faw  nothing  but  a 
harbour  without  fhips,  a port  without  trade,  and  a 
fifhery  without  nets. 

It  is  compofed  of  what  formerly  conftituted  three 
diftindt  parifnes,  called  D unrod,  Galtway,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  the  different  church-yards  yet  remain  as 
burial  places.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Dee,  and  fhe 
harbour  is  fafe  with  good  anchorage,  and  {heltered 
from  all  winds  ; but  being  a tide  harbour,  is  only  fit 
for  veffels  which  can  take  the  ground.  At  the  mouth 
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is  a /mall  ifland  called  Little  Rofs  ; about  200  or  300 
yards  north-eaft  of  this  ifland  lies  the  proper  road  for 
veflels  to  anchor,  where  they  ride  in  perfeft  fafety  ; 
the  wind  fets  in  violently  from  fouth-weft  by  fouth  to 
fouth-fouth-eaft.  In  this  road  the  depth  at  low  water 
is  fix  teen  feet,  and  forty  at  high  water. 

It  is  the  head  borough  ©f  the  ftewartry,  where  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  the  public  records  kept. 
It  was  anciently  a burgh  of  regality,  and  held  of  the 
Doug  lafles,  lords  of  Galloway,  as  fuperiors.  On  the 
forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  lalt  lord  of  Galloway, 
in  1455,  it  was  by  James  II.  erefted  into  a royal 
'burgh  j and  is  now  governed  by  a provoft,  three  bai- 
lies, and  town-council. 

There  are  twenty-eight  brigs  and  floops  belonging 
to  the  port  and  diftrift,  employed  in  foreign  trade,  as 
coafters,  or  in  fiihing. 

In  the  environs  are  many  traces  of  ancient  camps, 
Britifh  and  Roman,  and  the  remains  of  a battery  ereft- 
ed hy  William  III.  when  his  fleet  lay  wind  bound  irj 
this  bay,  as  he  was  going  to  raife  the  liege  of  London- 
derry. 

Here  was  an  ancient  caftle  belonging  to  the  Dowals, 
lords  of  Galloway,  whe.n  Galloway  was  a regality  in- 
dependent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  This  caftle 
defeended  with  the  other  property  of  the  lords  of  Gal- 
loway, to  Dervongilda,  heirefs  of  Allan,  the  laft  lord 
of  that  regality,  and  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
crown,  till  James  IV.  by  a charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh, 
26th  of  February,  1509,  granted  it,  together  with  the 
caftle  mains,  to  the  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright.  The 
mounts  and  dikes  of  this  caftle  are  ftill  remaining.  By 
its  fituation  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  conftr lift- 
ed to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dee. 

In  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  probably  in  this 
caftle,  king  Edward  refided  fome  days,  when  on  hie 
expedition  to  the  fiege  of  Caerlaverock,  in  the  year 
1300. 
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Kirkcudbright  caftle  alfo  afforded  a temporary  re-* 
fuge  to  the  unfortunate  king  Henry  VI.  after  the 
battle  of  Towton.  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was 
in  Kirkcudbright  in  March,  1508  : the  tradition  is,  that 
he  was  hofpitably  entertained  there,  and  that  the 
burgh  claimed  a reward  for  their  fervices  to  James  II„ 
and  to  himfelf,  whereupon  he,  with  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, granted  them  the  old  callle  and  mains. 

Two  miles  from  Kirkcudbright,  on  Solway  Frith,  is 
Dunrennan  abby,  founded  by  Fergus,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, in  the  year  1142.  The  monks  thereof  were  of 
the  Ciftertian  order,  brought  from  Rieval  in  England.4 
The  laft  abbot  hereof  was  Edward  Maxwell,  fon  to 
John  lord  Herries,  after  whofe  death  king  James  VI. 
annexed  this  place  to  his  royal  chapel  of  Sterling. 
The  Chronicle  of  Melrofs  is  thought  to  have  been 
written  by  an  abbot  of  this  monaftery.  The  hrft  part 
thereof  is  certainly  penned  by  an  Englifhman,  and  is 
a continuation  of  Bede’s  hiftory  ; the  fecond  part  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  a Scotfman,  familiar 
and  contemporary  with  our  Stuarts. 

This  monaftery,  as  is  evident  from  its  ruins,  was 
once  both  a beautiful  and  extenfive  pile,  but  is  now 
miferably  dilapidated.  Hither  the  unfortunate  queen 
Mary  was  efcorted  from  Terregies  by  the  lord  Her- 
ries, and  from  hence  fhe  is  faid  to  have  fet  out  for 
England. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Kirkcudbright  is  St. 
Mary’s  Ifle,  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk, 
on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  priory,  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.  by  Fergus  lord  of  Galloway, 
jNo  veftiges  of  the  monaftery  remain. 
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WIGTON  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Saxons  when  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  in  the  eighth  century.  It  is  fituated  near 
the  river  Bladenoch,  and  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  Wig- 
ton  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cree.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  rather  more  than  1000. 

At  Sorby  is  Galioway-houfe,  a feat  of  the  ear!  of 
Galloway. 

Whitehorn,  or  Whithern,  and  anciently  Leucophi- 
bia,  or  Leucopibia,  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  with 
a public  hall  or  town-houfe  in  the  centre.  It  is  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a Roman  ftation,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Novantes  ; and  the  fee  of  one  of  the 
oldeft  bifhoprics  in  Scotland. 

Ninian,  who  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  370*  was 
ordained  bifliop  of  the  Britons,  and  founded  a church 
here  in  the  fourth  century,  which  he  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin.  Of  this  church  there  remain  fome  ruins,  and 
four  Gothic  arches,  which  make  part  of  the  prefent 
church. 

Here  was  a priory  of  Premonflratenfians.  It  is 
now  a royal  burgh,  and  contains  about  7 60  inhabitants. 

Three  miles  and  a half  to  the  fouth-eaft,  near  the 
coaft,  is  the  fmall  ifland  of  Wrhitchorn5  where  are  the 
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remains  of  an  ancient  chufch,  faid  to  have  been  the 
hrfl  place  of  chriftian  worfhip  in  Scotland.  There  is 
one  village  on  the  ifland,  and  about  400  inhabitants. 

On  the  neighbouring  coafts  are  traces  of  many  an* 
dent  canips  and  forts. 
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NORTH  BERWICK  is  fituated  near  the  German 
fea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ; with  a po- 
pulation of  about  700  inhabitants,  with  a fmall  har- 
bour, chiefly  of  ufe  in  the  corn  trade.  Near  it  is  a 
beautiful  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick  Law,  about 
800  feet  above  the  level-  of  the  country  round,  which 
is  generally  flat. 

Here  was  a convent  of  Ciflertian  nuns,  under  a 
prior  and  priorefs,  founded  by  Duncan  earl  of  Fife, 
who  died  in  1154.  Part  of  the  lodgings,  fome  of  the 
offices,  and  a gate,  were  remaining  in  1789.  A little 
to  the  eaft  of  the  harbour  is  a pidturefque  little  ruin, 
which  was  probably  a chapel,  as  the  adjacent  ground 
appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a cemetery. 

Tantallan  caflle,  from  the  ftyle  of  its  architecture, 
feems  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  ftands  a little  more 
than  two  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  North  Berwick,, 
on  a high  rock  overlooking  the  fea,  which  furrounds 
it  on  three  Tides,  its  fhape  being  half  an  irregular  hexa-* 
goiv  Much  of  the  building  is  remaining,  though  in 
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a ruinous  (late.  It  is  encompalTed  towards  the  land 
fide  by  a double  ditch,  the  inner  one  very  deep.  The 
entrance  was  over  a draw-bridge,  through  a ftrong 
gate,  which,  with  fome  other  parts  of  the  wall,  is 
built  with  a rough  flone,  blended,  at  certain  diftanceS; 
with  fquare  (tones.  A rifing  ground  covers  the  ditches 
and  lower  parts  of  the  wall,  fo  as  to  render  them  in- 
vifible  to  perfons  approaching  it. 

This  caftle,  with  the  barony,  was  in  the  lad  cen- 
tury fold  by  the  marquis  of  Douglas  to  fir  Hugh  Dal- 
fymple,  in  whofe  family  it  (till  continues. 

It  was  formerly  one  of  the  ftrong  holds  of  the 
Douglases,  and  was  held  for  fome  time  againft  king 
James  V.  His  fiege  of  it,  in  the  year  1527,  is  thus 
related  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie  : 

((  Further,  the  king  made  proclamations  to'  Fife, 
Angus,  Strathern,  Sterlingftiire,  Lothian,  Merfe,  and 
Tiviotdale,  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  the  10th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1^27,  with  forty  days  victuals, 
to  pafs  within  to  Tantallon  to  fiege  the  fame  ; and  to 
that  effect  gart  fent  to  the  Caftle  6f  Dunbar,  to  captain 
Morice,  to  borrow  fome  artillery,  and  laid  great 
pledges  for  the  fame,  becaufe  the  cattle  was  then  in 
the  duke  of  Albany’s  hand,  and  the  artillery  thereof 
bis  own  ; but  it  was  ever  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  when 
lie  had  ought  ado,  and  that  by  the  command  of  the 
faid  duke  of  Albany  : but  yet,  for  reftoring  and  deliver- 
ing of  the  fame,  and  obferving  of  a good  order,  caufed 
three  lords  to  pafs  in  pledge  for  the  faid  artillery,  till 
it  were  delivered  again  and  received  the  fame,  in  man- 
ner as  after  follows  j that  is  to  fay,  two  great  cannon^ 
thrown  mouthed,  mow  and  her  marrow,  with  two 
great  botcords  and  two  moyans,  tWo  double  falcons,  and 
four  quarter  falcons,  with  their  powder  and  bullets, 
with  gunners  for  to  ufe  them,  conform  to  the  king’d 
pleafure.  Syne  pail  forward  to  Tantallon,  and  fieged 
fhe  fame  the  (pace  of  twenty  days  ; but  they  came  no’ 
fpecd  : wether  the  caftle  was  fo  ftrong,  or  the  gunnerd 
corrupted  by  the  earl  of  Angus’s  moyen,  I cannot  tell* 
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out  die  king  left  it,  and  was  coriftrained  to  depart 
home  to  Edinburgh  without  any  fuccefs  of  victory,  or 
any  1 ope  of  winning  the  faid  caftle,  and  had  boath  many 
men  and  horfe  flain  at  the  purfuit  of  the  faid  caftle  5 
and,  at  his  returning,  had  a noble  captain  of  war  flail 
called  David  Falconer,  who  was  murdered  cruelly  by 
the  hands  of  Archibald  Douglas,  umquhile  treafurer, 
and  fofter  brother  to  the  faid  earl  3 at  whofe  flaug li- 
ter the  king  was  heavily  difpleafed,  and  lamented  the 
fame  greatly,  calling  all  his  ingine,  that  he  might,  by 
his  counfel,  to  obtain  the  caftle  of  Tantall'on ; know- 
ing well,  if  he  had  the  caftle,  there  would  be  no  re- 
fuge to  the  earl,  nor  his  friends,  in  that  country : 
therefore  he  caufed  fundry  lords  and  gentlemen  to 
make  moyen  with  the  faid  captain,  called  Simeon  Pen- 
nango,  promifing  to  him  great  gifts  and  rewards,  both 
©f  lands  and'  gear,  with  the  king’s  fpecial  favour,  and 
remit  of  all  things  by  poft  to  the  faid  captain,  his 
brother,  friends,  and  fervants,  when  he  deflred,  except 
the  Douglases. 

“ Of  their  offers,  the  captain  took  to  be  advifed  till 
a certain  day,  and  fyne  promifecl  to  give  the  king  am 
anfwer,  conform  to  his  majefty’s  defire  ; and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  faid  captain  fent  to  the  earl,.  Archibald* 
and  George,  to  wit,  what  was  their  minds,  fhewing 
that  he  was  evil  victualled,  and  wanted  artillery* 
powder,  and  bullets ; and  therefore  defired  the  faid 
earl  and  his  friends  to  furnifh  him  therefore  within  a 
certain  day,  or  otherwife  it  were  force  to  him  to  render 
the  aforefaid  caftle  to  the  king,  or  others  in  his  name 
that  purfued  it. 

<£  The  earl  hearing  this  meffage,  was  nowife  content 
therefore,  becaufe  he  knew'  well  he  could  no  ways  fup- 
port  him,  neither  with  artillery,  powder,  nor  bullets, 
becaufe  he  had  none  at  that  time,  nor  could  provide 
none  haftily ; rior  yet  could  he  furnifh  them  with  vic- 
tuals, neither  by  fea  nor  land,  becaufe  the  king  hud 
watches  on  them  * that  is  to  fay?  {hips  on  the  fea^  and 
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gentlemen  on  the  land,  ever  watching  that  no  furnifft- 
ing  {hould  come  to  the  faid  caftle. 

<£  The  captain  Waiting  for  an  anfwer  of  his  matter 
the  earl,  and  feeing  no  fupport  to  come  to  him  by  the 
faid  earl  and  his  friends,  appointed  with  the  king,  and 
rendered  the  faid  caftle  to  him,  on  thefe  conditions  as 
after  follows  : that  is  to  fay,  that  the  king  {hould  re- 
mit the  faid  captain  all  offences  done  by  him  to  his 
majefty,  or  otherwife  contrary  to  the  common  weal ; 
and  fhall  give  a free  remiftion  thereof  to  him,  and  his 
friends  and  fervants,  and  fhall  grant  to  him  all  bag  and 
baggage ; and  the  king  fhall  have  the  faid  caftle,  with 
artillery  and  weapons  uied  in  defence  of  the  faid  place, 
but  all  other  furnifhing,  as  gold,  filver,  clothing,  and 
abuilziements  and  vi&tials,  fhall  be  the  faid  captain's, 
to  difpofe  at  his  pleafure. 

“ Of  this  appointment  the  king  and  his  council 
were  very  well  content,  aftd  received  the  faid  caftle  of 
Tantallon  from  Simeon  the  captain,  and  rewarded  him 
According  to  the  king’s  prottufe.  Shortly  after  the 
king  gart  garnifh  it  with  men  of  war  and  artillery,  and 
put  in  a new  captain,  to  wit,  Oliver  Sinclair  ; and 
caufed  mafons  to  come  and  renforce  the  walls,  which 
Were  left  waft  before,  as  trances  and  thorough  paffages, 
and  made  all  maffy  Work,  to  the  effect  that  it  {hould 
be  more  able  in  time  coming  to  any  enemy  that  would 
come  to  purfue  it.” 

There  is  a tradition,  that  the  Scotch  march  was  firfl 
Compofed  for  the  troops  going  on  this  fiege,  and  meant 
to  exprefs  the  words  ding  down  Tantallon. 

The  caftle  Was  deftroyed  by  the  covenanters  in  the 
year  1639,  the  marquis  of  Douglas  having  favoured 
the  caufe  of  Charles  I.  In  the  year  1650  it  was  taken 
by  colonel  Monk  after  a fhort  defence  j and  it  is  now 
in  ruins. 

To  the  irorth-eaft  lies  Bafs,  a fmall  ifland,  or  infu- 
lated  rock,  within  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  a mile 
diftant  from  the  fouth  fhore,  on  all  fides  inacceflible^ 
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txcept  by  one  narrow  paflage.  Upon  the  top  o£ 
this  rock  there  is  a fpring,  which  fupplied  a Suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  for  the  garrifon  of  a fmall 
cadle  (now  neglected) ; there  is  alfo  padure  for 
twenty  or  thirty  Sheep,  and  a fmall  warren  of  rabbits. 
But  this  rock  is  more  particularly  famous  for  the  great 
flock  of.  fea  fowls  which  refort  thither  in  the  month  of 
May  and  June,  the  furface  of  it  being  almoft  covered 
with  their  neds,  eggs,  and  young  birds.  The  molt 
edeemed  among  thefe  birds  are  the  folan  goofe  and 
the  kittie  waike  ; this  illand  and  Ailfa  being  the  only 
places  where  thefe  geefe  breed,  and  from  thefe  two 
illands  the  country  is  fupplied  with  them. 

The  illand  of  Bafs  was  an  ancient  polTefTion  of  the 
family  of  Lauder,  who  for  a long  time  refufed  to  fell 
it,  though  folicited  by  feveral  kings  ; king  James  VI. 
told  the  then  laird  he  would  give  him  whatever  he 
pleafed  to  alk  for  it ; to  which  he  anfwered,  a Yout 
majedy  mud  e’en  refign  it  to  me,  for  I’ll  have  the  old 
craig  back  again.”  However,  the  family  at  length 
coming  to  decay,  it  was  in  the  year  1671  purchafed  by 
king  Charles  II.  *,  during  whole  reign,  and  that  of  his 
brother  James  II.  it  was  made  a date  prifon,  where 
the  wedern  people,  in  thofe  days  called  Cameronians, 
were  confined  for  taking  up  arms  againd  the  king. 
After  the  revolution  a defperate  crew  of  people  got 
pofleffion  of  it ; and,  having  a large  boat  which  they 
hoifted  up  on  the  rock  or  let  down  at  pleafure,  com- 
mitted feveral  piracies,  took  a great  many  vefiels,  and 
held  out  the  lad  of  any  place  in  Great  Britain  for 
king  James,  but  their  boat  being  at  length  feized  or 
lod,  and  not  receiving  any  fupply  of  provifions  from 
France,  .they  were  obliged  to  furrender.  A cavern  runs 
through  this  rock  from  north-wed  to  fouth-ead  ; it  is 
quite  dark  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a deep  pool  of 
water,  from  whence  it  widens  towards  both  apertures 
that  at  the  fouth-ead  fide  is  the  highed. 
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AT  North  Cramond.  are  traces  of  a p.oman  Na- 
tion. About  a mile  beyond  Cramond  bridge  is  Craigie- 
. flail,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Hope  Weir.  This  is  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, ornamented  with  walks  and  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  •,  over  which  is  thrown  a bridge  of 
one  large  arch,  built  of  rough  Hones,  above  which  the 
river  forms  one  of  the  fined:  cafcades  imaginable,  by 
running  betwixt,  and  over,  a vaft  number  of  rocks, 
whereof  the  bed  of  the  river  in  that  part  entirely  con- 
fills.  This  bridge  very  properly  bears  the  motto  Utile 
dulci . After  palling  it  you  rife  a gentle  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a temple,  from  whence,  you  haye  a 
view  of  the  houfe,  park,  and  adjacent  country,  which 
' is  really  very  fine. 

On  the  right,  near  the  fea,  is  Barnbugle,  a feat  of 
the  earl  of  Rofeberry. 
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Meat  South.  QueenVferry  is  New-hall,  a feat  of  -Mr. 
Dundas  ; and  on  the  left  Hopetown-houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Hopetown,  built  on  a delightful  plain,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  It  wa$  originally  a fquare,  but 
there  are  two  wings  lately  joined  to  it,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  The  Situation 
is  fo  extremely  good,  and  gives  fo  elegant  a profpett 
as  well  to  the  fea  as  to  the  land,  that  nothing  can  be 
finer.  It  is  exqulfitely  fmlflied  both  within  arid  with* 
out  *,  and  there  are  fome  pieces  of  curious  painting  in 
it,  befides  a great  number  of  family  pictures.  The 
ftables  and  riding-place  ate  by  fiy  the  fineft  and  molt 
magnificent  in  Scotland, 

On  the  fouth  {bore,  upon  a narrow  point  of  land 
running  into  the  water,  Hands  Blacknefs  cattle,  where- 
in Hate  prisoners  were  confined  in  former  times,  efpe- 
pially  fuch  as  were  taken  up  for  religious  differences ; 
many  of  whom  miferablv  periffied  here,  either  by  the 
pnhealthinefs  of  the  place,  want  of  conveniences,  or 
Something  worfe.  This  caftle  might  be  of  ufe,  if  the 
harbour  were  mere  frequented  j but  as  it  is  not  much 
|b,  there  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for  it  at  prefent. 

Queen’s-ferry  derives  its  name  from  Margaret^ 
queen  of  Malcolm  Canmofe,  who  frequented  this  paf* 
fage  much,  and  was  the  patronefs  of  the  place.  It  is; 
fituated  on  a narrow  part  of  the  Forth,  opppfite  to 
a projecting  point  of  land  of  the  coqnty  cf  Fife ; and. 
the  right*'  of  the  p adage  is  private  property,  which 
feems  originally  to1  have  been  attached  to  the  lands  pi 
Muiry-kall,  in  the  neighbourhood^  Rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  pa flag e are  painted  on  boards,  and  fixed  up 
in  proper  places  on  both  fides  the  river, ’ ‘ There  were 
formerly  feveral  fhips  belonging  to  the  port,  and  fome 
years  fince  a large  veffel  built  far  the'  Greenland  fifhery  j 
but  at  prefent  there  is  not  a yeffel  belonging  to  the 
port.  There  are  fome  lodging-houfes,  and  accommo-. 
tlations  for  fea  bathinsr : the  number  cf  inhabitants  is 
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About  a mile  and  a quartet  from  Queen’s-ferry  33 
$he  ifiand  of  Inch  Cohn,  anciently  called  iE  mania,  qr| 
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which  are  the  remains  of  a once  celebrated  abby, 
which,  according  to  Fordun,  owed  its  foundation  to 
the  following  occafion  : About  the  year  1123',  king 
Alexander  I.  having  fome  bufmefs  of  ftate  which  ob-* 
liged  him  to  crofs  over  at  the  Queen’ s-f err  y,  was  over- 
taken by- a terrible  tempeft  blowing  from  the  fouth- 
weft ; this  obliged  the  failors  to  make  for  this  ifland  of 
TEmonia,  which  they  reached  with  the  greateft  rifque 
and  difficulty  : here  they  found  a poor  hermit,  who 
lived  a religious  life,  according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Co- 
lu  mba,  and  performed  fervice  in  a fmall  chapel,  fup- 
porting  himfelf  by  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  fhell- 
fiffi  he  could  pick  up  on  the  fhore  never thelefs,  out  of 
thefe  fmall  means  he  entertained  the  king  and  his  re- 
tinue for  three  days,  the  time  which  they  were  con- 
fined here  by  the  wind.  During  the  ftorm,  and  whilft 
.at  fea  and  in  the  greateft  danger,  the  king  made  a vow, 
that  if  faint  Columba  would  bring  him  fafe  to  that 
ifland,  he  would  there  found  a monaftery  to  his  honour, 
and  which  ffiould  be  an  afylum  and  relief  to  naviga- 
tors : he  was  moreover  farther  moved  to  this  founda- 
tion, by  having  from  his  childhood  entertained  a par- 
ticular veneration  and  honour  for  that  faint,  derived 
from  his  parents,  who  were  long  married  without 
blue,  until,  imploring  the  aid  of  St,  Columba,  their  re- 
queft  was  1170ft  gracioufly  granted.  This  monaftery 
was  founded  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine,  and 
dedicated  to.  the.  honour  of  -St.  Columba.  King  Alex- 
ander endowed  it  with  many  benefactions.  Alan  de 
Mortimer,  knight  of  Aberdour,  gave  alfo  to  God  and 
the  monks  of  this  abby  the  entire  moiety  of  the  lands 
of  his  town  of  Aberdour,  for  a burying -place  of  him- 
felf and  pofterity  in  the  church  of  that  monaftery, 

In  the  duke  of  Somerfet’s  expedition,  this  monaftery, 
after  the  battle  of  P inkey  or  Muflelburgh,  was  occu- 
pied as  a poft  commanding  the  Forth, 

Great  part  of  the  monaftery  is  (till  remaining ; the 
clgifters,  with  rooms  over  them,  ended ng  a fquare  area, 
are  quite , entire : the  pit  or  prifon  is  a molt  difrrial 
hole,  though  lighted  by  a fmall  window  : the  refeclory 
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is  up  one  pair  of  (lairs;  in  it,  near  the  window,  is  a 
kind,  of  feparate  clofet,  up  a few  fteps,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  monks  when  at  table  ; this  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  abbot’s  feat : adjoining  to  the  refedlory 
is  a room,  from  the  fize  of  its  chimney,  probably  the 
kitchen. 

The  oclagonal  chapter-houfe,  with  its  (lone  roof,  *s 
alfo’ (landing;  over  it  is  a room  of  the  fame  fhape,  in 
all  likelihood  the  place  where  the  charters  were  kept. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  an  infcription,  in  the  black 
letter,  which  began  with 

§>tnltug — 

At  North  Ferry  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  I. 

A little  above  North  Ferry  is  Rofeyth  cadle,  fituated 
on  a rock  which  advances  a little  into  the  Forth,  which 
fir  Robert  Sibbald  defcribes  as  u remarkable,  being 
fituated  upon  a rock  that  advances  a little  into  the 
Forth  ; the  water  at  full  tide  furrounds  it,  and-  makes 
it  an  ifland.  It  was  anciently  the  feat  of  the  Stuarts  of 
Rofeythe,  or  D unideer,  brother  german  to  Walter, 
the  great  fleward  of  Scotland,  father  to  king  Robert 
II. ; that  family  failed  lately  : the  lad  laird  of  that  name 
dying  unmarried,  without  brother  or  children,  difpofecl 
of  the  edate  to  a (Iranger,  and  it  is  at  prefent  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Primrofe  earl  of  R'ofeberry.”  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  country,  however  unfounded,  is,  that  the 
mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  this  cadle, 
and  that  the  Protedlor  himfelf  therefore  vidted  it  dur- 
ing the  time  he  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland.  It 
is  at  prefent  the  property  of  lord  Hopetown. 

Innerkekhing,  or  Inverkeithing,  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  the  Gallic  word  inner  or  inver, 
which  fignifies  mouth)  and  keith  a (mail  dream,  which 
runs  by  the  ead  end  of  the  town.  It  is  a very  ancient 
royal  burgh,  being  fird  incorporated  by  king  William, 
firnamed  the  Lion.  It  is  governed  by  a provod,  two 
bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treafurer,  and  town-council. 
The  harbour  is  a lmall  bay;  at  the  mouth  of  it  lies  a 
large  Dutch  veflel  as  an  hofpital  or  lazaretto,. -where. 


( b 
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snftead  of  detaining  Chips  from  foreign  ports,  the  par? 
ticular  goods  in  which  any  infection  may  be  fuppofed. 
to  refide  are  immediately  received  and  fumigated, 
under  the  in  fp  eel  ion  of  proper  officers.  The  depth 
of  water  at  fpring  tides  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
feet.  . 

. i i . . . ’ 4 ■ • 1 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a large  and 
fafe  bay,  ‘which  affords  good  ffielter  for  veffels  of  large 
fize  from  ail  winds  ; and  veffels  of  war  fometimes 
quit  Leith  roads  and  ride  at  anchor  to  avoid  the  win- 
ter fforms.  There  are  fometimes  as  many  as  forty 
veffels  waiting  here  for  coals,  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon ; and  feveral  veffels  belong  to  the  port,  but  none 
of  any  considerable  burden. 

Innerkeithing  was  anciently  Walled ; it  contains 
about  2200  inhabitants.  , A lead  mine  was  difeovered 
Jn  the  parifti  fome  years  ft  nee.  On  the  top  of  Lethem 
hill,  near  the  town,  are  fome  Large  Clones,  placed  in  a 
circular  form, 'called  druidicah 

1 he  former  editor  of  this  Tour  fays,  <c  I cannot* 
■pafs  over  a tragical  ftory  which  happened  in  this  town, 
hi  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne.  The  mailer  o£ 
Burleigh  (fo  the  eldeft  fon  of  a lord  or  vilcount  is 
called  while  the  father  is  living)  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  ill  his  father’s  family,  but  could  not 
prevail  with  her  either  to  marry  him,  cr  to  facrifice 
her  virtue  to  him  *,  which  being  known , flie  was  fen't 
away,  and  he,;  perfuaded  to  travel.  However,  before 
his  departure,  he  declared  ffie  fhould  be  his  wife  at  his 
return;  and  if  any  one  elfe  fhould  marry  her  in  his 
abfence,  he  would  'murder  him.  This  paffed  without 
much  notice,  and  the  young  woman  was  foon  after 
married  to  a fchoolmafter  in  this  town. 

M I he  gentleman  returned,  and  Underllanding  who 
was  her  hufbarid,  went  'to  his  houfe  at  noon-day,  pull- 
ed out  a piftol,  arid  ffiot  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  making 
his  efcape  unmpleded.  , ^ 

“ But  a proclamation  being  afterwards  iffued,  with  a 
reward  of  20 oh  for  apprehending  him,  he  was  a't  laft 
taken,  and  tried  at  Edinburgh  by  the  lords  of  the  juilL 
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clary,  and  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  Great 
interceffion  was  made  to  the  queen  for  his  pardon, 
\yhichr proving  ineffectual,  he  found  means  to  make  his 
efcape  out  of  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  difguifed  in. 
his  lifter’s  clothes,  the  night  before  he  was  to  have 
been  executed. 

“ After  that  he  appeared  in  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Dumblain  or  Shertffmuir;  but 
again  elcaped  with  his  life,  though  his  eftate,  which 
was  but  fmall,  was  forfeited  among  the  reft. 

u He  lived  many  years  after  upon  a fmall  allowance 
from  his  lifters,  piincipally  in  England,  where  the 
prefen t editor  frequently  converfed  with  him.  He  be- 
came a verygta've,  fober  man,  and  detefted  the  crime 
he  had  been  guilty  of.” 

Six  miles  north-weft  from  North  Ferry  is  D Uni- 
term line,  a royal  'burgh,  and  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  manufacturing  towns  in  Fife  , fitttated  about  three 
miles  from  the  Forth,  on  an  elevated  fpot,  with  a 
pretty  bold  defcent  to'wards  the  river.  It  is  governed 
by  a provoft,  two  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a town- 
council  j and  is  united  with  Stirling,  Innerkeithing, 
QueenVferry,  and  Culrofs,  irx  electing  a member  to 
ferve  in  parliament. 

The  .principal  manufacture  is  that  of  diaper,  in 
which  no  lefs  than  1200  looms  were  employed  in 
1702;  and  the  annual  value  of  goods  manufactured 
between  5,0  and  60, cool,  fterling. 

In  the  corporation  cheft  is  preferved  a man’s  Hurt, 
wrought  in  the  loom  about  a century  ago,  by  a weaver 
of  the  name  of  Indies  : the  fliirt  was  formed  without 

„ # O 

a learn,  and  ftnifhed  without  any  aftiftance  from  the 
needie  r the  only  necenary  part  he  could  not  accom- 
pli Hi  was  the  neck  button. 

Here  was  a monaftery  of  BenediCtines,  begun  by 
king  Malcolm  IIE  or  Canmore,  and  hnifhed  by  king 
Alexander  I.  firnamed  the  Fierce.  It  was  famous  for 
being  the  burial-place  of  feveral  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  being  ftyled,  in 
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fome  old  manufcripts,  Monaflerium  ab  Monte  Infir- 
morum.  At  firft  it  was  governed  by  a prior,  but 
David  I.  changed  it  into  an  abby,  and  brought  into  it, 
in  the  year  1 1 24,  thirteen  monks  from  Canterbury  5, 
but  at  the  diflblution  there  were  twenty- fix.  The  re- 
mains of  this  abby  are  very  extenfive,  and  alfo  fhew  it 
was  once  an  elegant  building.  The  fratery,  with  its 
beautiful  window,  is  extremely  {bribing.  The  abbot’s 
houfe  is  adjacent.  In  1303  Edward  I.  burned  down  the 
whole  abby,  except  the  church  and  cells  ; his  excufe 
for  this  facrilegious  barbarity  was,  that  it  gave  a rer 
treat  to  his  enemies. 

Part  of  the  church  is  now  ufed  for  parochial  fer- 
vice.  It  is  fupported  by  maffy  pillars,  fcarcely  feven- 
teen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  and  a half  in  circumfe- 
rence % two  are  ribbed  fpirally,  and  two  marked  with 
zigzag  lines,  refembling  thofe  of  Durham  ; this  is  ac- 
counted for  from  its  having  been  built  by  Malcolm 
Canmore,  at  the  inftance  of  Turgot  bifhop  of  St.  Am 
drew’s,  who  had  been  prior  of  Durham.  The  arches 
of  this  part  are  femicircular.  The  infide,  like  thofe  of 
moft  of  the  Scotch  churches,  is  very  ill  kept,  and 
ftrongly  lumbered  up  with  pews.  The  fouth  fide 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  like  to  give  way,  being  fup- 
ported by  a number  of  clumfy  buttrefies,  apparently 
more  modern  than  the  reft  of  the  building. 

Here,  as  before  obferved,  feveral  of  the  Scottifh 
kings  were  buried  ; viz.  Malcolm,  Edgar,  and  Alex- 
ander, David  I.  Malcolm  IV.  Alexander  II.  and  Ro- 
bert Bruce ; the  two  firft  apart,  the  others  under  as 
many  flat  (tones,  each  nine  feet  long,  7 he  queen  of 
Malcolm  is  alfo  interred  here.  Here  is  likewifethe  tomb 
of  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  the  abby,  and 
feeretary  of  ftate  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  VI. 

Malcolm  Canmore  had  a caftle  here,  of  which  fome 
fmal!  remains  are  vifible  on  a mount  at  Pittencrief ; 
and  there  is  a popular  ftory  of  a fubterranean  pa  flag  e 
from  it  to  the  monaftery.  A palace  was  afterwards 
Built  on  the  fide  next  the  town,  which  falling  to  dc- 
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cay  was  rebuilt  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  as  appears  by 
a Latin  infeription  in  1600. 

This  palace  is  now  quite  in  ruins  ; but  neverthelefs 
it  may  be  plainly  i'een  that  it  was  once  a magnificent 
building.  In  it  was  born  the  unfortunate  monarch 
Charles  I.  A gateway  intervenes  between  the  royal 
refidence  and  the  abby  church. 

In  the  parifh  church  is  (hewn  what  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  tombftone  of  St.  Margaret;  and  fix  fiat 
(tones,  each  nine  feet  in  length,  where  as  many  kings 
are  faid  to  lie. 

In  the  church -yard  is  a handfome  monument,  ere<T- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  the  late  earl  of  Elgin,  with  the 
following  epitaph: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
who  died  the  14th  of  May,  1771,  aged  thirty-nine  years* 

By  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  virtues  of  his  life* 
he  adorned  the  high  rank  which  he  poffeffed : 

In  his  manners  amiable  and  gentle ; 
in  Ills  affections  warm  and  glowing  ; 
in  his  temper,  modeft,  candid,  and  cheerful  ; 
in  his  conduct,  manly,  and  truly  honourable; 
in  his  charadter  of  jiufband.,  father,  friend,  and  matter, 
f as  far  as  human  imperfection  admits, 

unblemifhed. 

* » » * 1 . ‘ : 

Pious  without  fuperflition, 
charitable  without  offentation, 
while  he  lived  ; 

The  bidding  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perifn  came  upon  him; 

Now 

their  tears  embalm  his  memory. 

Reader, 

beholding  here  laid  in  duff 
, ; the  remains, 

which  once  fo  much  virtue  animated, 

7 . j */  r think  of  the  vanity  of  life, 

look  forward  to  its  end, 

and  prepare,  as  he  did,  for  eternity. 

*'  '•*  * 

In  the  prefent  church  are  the  tombs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dumfermline,  and  of  Mr. 
William  Shaw,  architect  to  king  James  VL  King 
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Robert  the  Bruce  is  faid  to  lie  here*  Hi-s  internment 
at  Dumfermline  is  thus  deferibed  by  one  of  our  art- 
dent  Scottifh  bards : 

% 

They  have  him  had  to  Dumfermlirie*> 

And  him  folemnly  erded  fyn'e 
In  a fair  tomb  into  the  quire, 

E if  hops  and  prelates  that  their  VVete', 

Affoilzied  him,  when  the  fervice 
Was  done,  as  they  beft  could  deVifes 
And  fyne,  upon  the  other  day, 

Sorry  , and  wo  they  went  there  way  $ 

And  he  debowelled  was  cleanly, 

And  alfo  balmed  fyne  full  richly  5 
And  the  Worthy  lord  of  Douglas 
His  heart,  as  it  fotefpoken  was, 

Received  has  in  great  daintie. 

With  great  and  fair  folemnitie. 

' ’ vs-  », 

Dumfermline  Was  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  from  whom  his  prefent  majefty 
is  defended.  It  having  been  the  frequent  refldence  of 
Malcolm  Canmcre  and  his  illuftrious  queen,  it  may  here 
be  prefumed  fome  fhort  account  of  thefe  perfonages 
Will  not  prove  unworthy  of  notice.  Malcolm  Can- 
teore  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Duncan  king  of  Scotland, 
who  was  afihffmated  by  Macbeth.  Upon  the  ufurpa- 
tioii  of  Macbeth,  Malcolm  fled  into  England,  and  dur- 
ing his  exile  in  that  country,  refided  a confiderable 
time  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  *,  through 
the  exertions  of  Macduff  thane  of  Fife,  and  Siward 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  ufurper  was  flain,  and 
Malcolm  afended  the  throne  of  his  father  in  1057* 
About  the  year  1070  Malcolm  efpoufed  the  celebrated 
Margaret.  “ Malcolm  (fays  lord  Hailes)  was  a prince 
utterly  illiterate,  of  intrepid  courage,  but  of  no  diftirr- 
guifhed  abilities.”  With  refpedt  to  the  internal  polity 
of  his  kingdom,  he  appears  to  have  been  guided  by 
queen  Margaret.  An  incident  is  related  of  Malcolm, 
which  is  highly  deferiptive  of  his  character  : Flaving 
received  intelligence  that  one  of  his  nobles  had  formed 
a defign  againft  his  life,  he  fought  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  traitor  in  a folitary  place.  “ Now,”  faid 
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fee,  uhfheathmg  hig  fword,  “ we  are  all  alone,  and 
armed  alike  ; you  leek  my  life,  take  it.”  The  penitent 
threw  himieli  at  the  king’s  feet, . implored  forgive- 
nefs,  and  obtained  t.  At  the  eariieft  requeft  of  Mar- 
garet, Malcolm  is  faid  to  have  abolifhed  an  abominable 
law  of  king  Evenks,  or  Eugenius.  “ Uxoris  etiam 
Jprecibus  dediffe  fertur,  ut  print  am  noVie  n up  tie  noc- 
tem,  quae  proceribus  per  gra’dds.  quefdam  lege  regis 
Eugeaii  debebatur  5 fponfus  dhrndia'ta  argenti  marc& 
redimeri  poffet : ,quam  penfiohani  adhuc  marchetaS 


sfmlierurh  vocant  : V lay  Buchanan. 

Malcolm  was  flam  at  tire  liege  of  Alnwick  in  North- 
umberland, 13th  September,  1093  ; his  body  was  de- 
posited at  Tinmouth,  but  brought  afterwards  to  Dun> 
Jermline. 


About  three  miles  call  from  Maryburgh  is  Loch  Or^ 
br  Lochort  caflle,  fitiuted  on,a«peniniiila  on  the  foutli 
fide  of  Loch  Lochor,  was  founded,  by  Duncan  de 
Lochor,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolrh  IV.  king  of  Scot- 
land, in  it 60.  It  confined  of  a flrong  fqiiare  tower, 
with  many  lower  buildings  furroundeef  by  a wall,  with 
found  towers,  waiTed  by  the  waters  of  the  loch,  which 
abounds  with  fuke  and  perch. 

In  tills  caltle  Chriftdpher  Seaton,  who  had  married 
the  fifLr  of ‘king  Robert  Bruce,  and  had  ailifted  at  the 
Slaughter  of  'Corny  n,  at  Dumfries,  was  taken,  and  by 
the  order  of  king  Edward  I.  was  beheaded  at  Bum- 
fries  in  1306.  , 

Kinrofs  fignifiek,  in  the  Celtic,  the  head  of  the  pe- 
ininfula  *,  it  is  fituated  at  the  well cm  extremity  of 
Loch  Leven,  near  the.  centre  of  the  county  to  which 
it  gives  name.  The  chief  manufadture  is  that  of  Siie- 
fia  linens,  of  which  upwards  of  118,000  yards  are 
annually  made  on  an  average.  It  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  cutlery,  but  that  bufmefs  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1450. 

Six  miles  well  from  Kinrofs,  in  the  parilh  of  Fofla- 
way,  are  fome  remarkable  natural  curiofhies  ; as  the 
Devil’s  Miln,  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Caldron 
'Linn  on  the  river  Devan. 
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The'  Devil's  Miln  lies  higheft  up  the  river,  about  a 
mile  from  Toffaway  church.  It  is  formed  by  the 
water  falling  from  a cafcade  into  a hollow  of  the  rock 
below,  and  making  a noife  like  a mill  driven  by  a great 
body  of  water  : from  its  going  Sunday  and  Saturday 
the  people  have  named  it  the  Devil’s  Miln. 

-•  About  350  yards  below  is  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  fo 
called  from  the  rumbling  noife  which  the  water  falling 
from ; precipice  to  precipice  makes  in  the  ftream  be- 
low. The  line  of  the  arch  is  twenty- two  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  bridge  is  eleven,  and  the  height  eighty- 
•fika  its. height,  however,  varies  in  flood  time.  This 
■bridge,  furrounded  with  the  high  rocks,  partially  cover- 
ed with  woods,  and  the  river  Devon  falling  from  caf- 
cade to  cafcade,  form  a moll  ftriking  and  pidturefque 
feenek 

■ A mile  further  down  is  the  Caldron  Linn.  There 
are  . two  cafcades,  the  upper  fall  is  thirty-four  feet,  but 
not  perpendicular  ; the  lower  is  forty-four  feet,  nearly 
perpendicular  j they  are  about  thirty  yards  diflant  from 
each  other:  the  diftan.ee  between  the  rocks  from  fide 
to  fide,  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  lead: 
at  the  upper  fall.  Here  too  are  intervening  rocks, 
arid  there  is  one  like  a pillar  in  the-  middle  of  the  river, 
horizontal  at  the  top,  by  which  many  perfons  have 
paffed  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  In  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  falls  are  three  round  cavities  like  cal- 
drons, from  which  the  name  is  derived.  In  the  firft 
the  water  is  conftantly  agitated  as.  if  boiling,  the  fe~ 
eond  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the  third  is  generally 
calm  and  fmooth.  The  caldrons  are  of  different 
dimenfions,  the  largefl  about  twenty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter \ when  the  river  is  low,  they  communicate  with 
each  other  by  apertures,  which  the  force  of  the  water 
lias  made  through  the  rocks  which  divide  them.  The 
caldrons  may  be  feen  on  both  ffdes  of  the  river  ; but 
the  greatefl  fall  is.  belt  feen  from  the  fouth,  and  the 
time  in  which  it  appears  in  its  greatefl  beauty  is  be- 
tween one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Three  miles  weft  from  the  Rumbling  Bridge  is 
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Campbell  caftle,  which,  from  its  romantic  fituation, 
refembles  one  of  thofe  defcribed  in  ancient  romances, 
in  which  a cruel  giant,  affifted  by  a pagan  necroman- 
cer, kept  confined  and  enchanted  a number  of  captive 
knights  and  princeffes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  fcenes  fur- 
rounding this  building,  which  is  feated  on  a deep  pe- 
ninfulated  rock,  between  and  under  vaft  mountains 
which  overfhadow  it,  having  to  the  fouth  a view 
through  a deep  glen,  fhagged  with  brufh-wood  and 
watered  by  a rivulet.  From  the  dreary  and  folemn 
fituation,  this  pile  was  formerly  called  the  Caflle  of 
Gloom,  and  the  names  of  the  adjacent  places  feem  to 
be  analogous  to  it,  for  it  Hands  in  the  parifh  of  Dolor, 
was  bounded  by  the  glen  of  Care,  and  wafhed  by  the 
burn  of  Sorrow. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  contrivance  for  procuring 
water  under  cover : a fubterraneous  way  to  the  bum 
running  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  caflle 
is  fituated,  having  been  made  with  Hone  and  lime,  it 
is  now  broken  at  the  top,  and  is  to  be  feen  through 
the  bufhes  and  brufh-wood  with  which  it  is  over- 
grown ; looking  down  the  conduit  or  Heps  affords  a, 
mofl  tremendous  fight.  This  caftle,  which,  with  its 
circumfcribing  demefnes,  belonged  to  the  Argyle  fa- 
mily, was  in  1645  taken  and  burned  by  the  marquis 
of  Montros,  who  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the 
whole  eftate.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Dolor  faicf. 
his  grandfather,  who  was  agent  to  the  Argyle  family, 
put  a roof  on  it.  It  was  inhabited  when  the  family 
were  marquifes  of  Lorn ; at  prefent  it  belongs  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle. 

Near  Loch  Ern  bridge  is  Dupplin,  the  refidence  of 
the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  fituated  at  the  edge  of  a deep  glen  ; 
only  a {ingle  tower  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice , the 
part  is  modern. 

Near  this  fpot  was  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  fought  in 
1332,  between  the  Englifh,  in  behalf  of  John  Balicl, 
and  the  Scots  •,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
fuch  a nunber  of  the  name  of  Hay  flain,  that  the 
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family  would  have  been  .extinct  if  feveral  of  then? 
other  wives  had  not  been  left  at  home  pregnant. 

Loch  Leven  is  a magnificent  and  beautiful  piece  of 
water,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  called  Lomonds,  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  On  an  ifland,  near  the 
centre  of  the  loch,  meafuring  abput  eight  acres,  are 
the  remains  of  a caftle.  It  is  npt  known  when  this 
caftle  was  built.  It  occur?  in  lfiftory  a?  early  as  the 
year  1335,  wheir  it  was  befieged  by  fir  John  de  Ster~ 

ling-  . ; 

The  following  account  of  tha^  fiege  is  in  fubfiance 
given  by  Fordun.  In  the  year  1315,  in  the  midft  of 
Lent,  fir  John  de  Sterling,  a fpldier  in  the  king  of 
England’s  feryice,  with  a great  number  of  Anglefied 
Scots,  among  whom  were  Michael  de  Arnot,  Michael 
and  David  de  Wemys,  and  Richard  de  Melville, 
knights,  with  many  others  who  had  embraced  the 
Englifh  party,  afiembled  to  hefiege  the  caftle  of  Loch 
Leven,  and  reconnoitring  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
and  feeing  that  the  caftle  would  not  be  eafily  taken, 
eftablifhed  their  quarters  at  Kinrofs,  furrounding  the 
church  with  a fortrefs,  thereby  converting  the  houfe 
of  God  into  a den  of  thieves,  Alan  de  Vipont  wras 
then  governor  of  the  caftle,  and  had  with  him  James 
Lambyn,  a citizen  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  many 'other 
brave  and  robuft  Scptchmen.  The  fiege  went  on  for 
a while  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  the  befieger^ 
gaining  little  ground,  had  reecurfe  to  ftratagem,  and  in 
order  to  overflow  the  caftle  and  drown  the  ganifon, 
conltrudled  a.  ftrong  and  high  dam,  with  turf  and  hard 
tammed  earth,  crofs  the  re  pc  ft  of  the  water  of  Leven, 
where  it  empties  itfelf ; at  tins  work  the  neighbouring 
people,  women  as  well  as  men,  worked  inceflantly  \ 
they  alfo,  by  channels  cut  in  the  earth,  drew  down  the 
water  of  Leven  to  the  town  of  Kinrofs, 

The  fcftivai  of  the  blefied  Margaret  queen  of  Scot*, 
land  approaching,  which  was  annually  celebrated. v;t 
Dumfermline,  fir  John  de  Sterling  tl  ought  it  neoefiavy 
for  form  fake  to  attend,  taking  fevwa:  of  ids  people 
With  him  j the  remainder  he  difpofed  of  in  the  bd| 
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manner  for  carrying  on  the  liege  \ but  the  blefFed  Ser- 
van  us,  the  protestor  of  the  ibanders,  infpired  them 
with  the  following  mode  of  defence. 

The  governor  and  garrifon,  informed  of  Sterling’s 
ah  fence,  and  being  in  want  of  victuals,  bring,  and  all 
other  neceffipbes,  fecretly  detached  four  valiant  men  in 
a light  boat,  and  provided  with  proper  inftruments,  to 
debroy  the  dam , they  got  out  on  the  eab  fide  of  the 
'cable,  unperceived  by  the  befiegers,  and.  after  labour- 
ing almoit  the  whole  night,  defpaifing  of  accomplifli- 
ing  their  purpofe,  had  determined  to  debit ; but  one  of 
them  fuggefting  that  they  fhould  perfib  a little  longer, 
and  that  he  would  promife  them  help  from  the  faith, 
he  had  in  St,  Seryanus,  refuming  their  work,  the  water 
began  to  oo?e  through  the  dam  by  drops,  which  they 
obierving,  in  halte  returned  to  their  boat,  and  regained 
the'  caljle,  carrying  the  joyful  news  to  their  comrades, 
who  were  thereby  filled  with  courage. 

The  water  continued  by  degrees  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  within  the  (pace  of  two  hours  run  out 
with  great  itnpetuofity,  it  haying  been  more  than  a 
month  in  collecting,  'And  fuch  was  its  fury,  that  it 
fwept  away  not  only  the  tents,  fheds,  booths,  and  cot- 
tages, of  the  Engliffi,  and  of  thofe  lodged  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  carrying  their  horfes  and  harnefs  to  the 
fea,  but  alfo  tore  up  and  carried  away  the  banks  them- 
felves  of  even  great  dibricts. 

It  being  now  quite  day,  the  garrifon  of  the  cable 
unanimouby,  as  had  been  previouby  fettled,  imbarked 
them  felves  with  warlike  inbrurnents  for  the  fort, 
which  the  fqldiers  there  obierving,  and  being  under 
great  abpniffiment,  quickly  fallied  forth  to  meet  thems 
when  many  of  each  party  were  wounded  with  arrows  $ 
the  Engljih  at  length,  though  with  difficulty,  were  ob- 
liged to  by*,  on  which  the  Sects  joyfully  entered  the 
fort,  and  obtained  a confiderable  booty,  befides  provi- 
(10113,  all  which  they  conveyed  away  with  them.  The 
news  of- this  event  having  been  carried  to  John  de 
Sterling,  he  bound  himfelf  by  oath  not  to  retire  from 
the  cable  till  lie  had  completely  demolilhed'  it,  and 
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punifhed  the  garrifon  with  death.  Eat  the  providence 
of  God,  which  is  ever  watchful  over  his  faithful  fer- 
vants,  depreffed  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh,  and  raifed 
thofe  of  the  Scots,  and  in  a fhort  time  delivered  them 
from  the  Englifh  yoke,  under  which  they  had  been 
feverely  oppreffed.  John  de  Sterling  feeing  it  was  not 
for  his  interefl  to  perfevere,  and  having,  as  a note  fug- 
gefts,  made  a fort  of  treaty  of  peace  with  the  garrifon 
of  the  caflle,  difgracefully  retired  home,  not  without 
the  ftain  of  perjury. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Fordun  here  makes  this  de- 
fence a kind  of  miracle  performed  by  St.  Servanus ; 

but  this  is  not  the  ifland  in  which  St.  Servanus’s  monaf- 

> . ' > 

tery  formerly  flood,  and  it  does  not  appear  he  was  pro- 
tedior  of  any  other. 

Maitland,  who  places  this  event  in  the  year  1334* 
doubts  the  truth  of  the  ftory,  and  offers  feveral  fub- 
Ilantial  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 

It  is  faid  this  caflle  was  anciently  a royal  refidence, 
and  granted  by  king  Robert  III.  to  Douglas,  thence 
probably  flyled  lord  of  Loch  Leven  : but  what  makes 
this  caflle  the  mofl  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  the  pri— 
fon  wherein  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary  was  confin- 
ed, and  from  whence  fire  made  her  efcape.  It  had 
©ccafionally  been  ufed  as  a prifon,  both  before  and 
after  that  time.  The  caflle  in  1 790  confided  of  a 
rectangular  wall,  enclofing  a fmall  area  flanked  by 
little  towers,  fome  of  them  round- 5 with  fome  ruined 
walls,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  the  chapel  and' apartment 
where  queen  Mary  was  confined.  The  keep  is  a 
fqii'are  tower,  which  Hands  in  tlr6  north-eafl  angle 
of  the  area.  In  it,  it  is  faid,  there  is  a pit  or  dungeon, 
and  a vaulted  room  over  It : the  chief  entrance  is 
through  a gate  in  the  north  fide. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  caflle,  chiefly  towards  the 
eafl,  are  feveral  ancient  trees,  particularly  the  remains 
of  an  a fir,  which  appears  J when  entire,  to  have  been 
of  a great  fize.  ; g 

Perth  is  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  one  of  the  handforaeft  towns  of  the  king* 
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dom,  ftretching  itfelf  in  length  under  the  Grampian, 
hills,  on  the  weftern  bank  or  the  Fay,  which  is  here 
eroded  by  a handfome  bridge  of  nine  arches  : fo  beau- 
tiful is  the  approach,  that  the  Romans,  on  feeing  the 
river,  exclaimed,  u Ecce  ’Tyb'erim.” 

The  town  confifts  of  one  principal  wide  ftreet,  well 
paved,  but  ill  built ; from  which  branch  off  two  others 
on  each  fide,  at  right  angles.  The  infirmary  is  a good 
building,  finifhed  in  the  year  1750,  on  the  fite  of  the 
Carthufian  friary.  The  houfes  of  the  grey  and  black 
friars  in  this  town,  the  former  founded  by  lord  Oil— 
phant  in  the  year  1460,  the  latter  by  Alexander  II.  in 
the  year  1231,  were  the  firft  that  felt  the  rage  of  re- 
formation in  Scotland,  in  1559.  The  black  friars 
flood  without  the  north  wall  of  Perth.  Here  James 
I.  was  murdered,  in  the  year  1437,  by  Robert  Gra- 
ham, who  gave  him  twenty-eight  wounds  : the  queen 
received  two,  and  was  carried  off.  The  king  was  bu- 
ried in  a very  {lately  monument,  in  the  Carthufian 
monaftery,  called  Monafteriwn  vallis  virtutis , of  his  own 
founding,  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  buildings  in  the 
kingdom,  which,  with  the  reft,  was  deftroyed  by  the 
populace.  The  only  remains  of  this  magnificent 
ftruclure  is  to  be  feen  in  the  carved  ftones  with  which 
the  fouth-eaft  porch  of  St.  John’s  church  is  built,  now 
greatly  decayed.  The  king’s  garment,  full  of  ftabs9 
was  preferved  here  after  the  reformation.  The  pre- 
fent  ftately  parifh  church,  now  divided  into  two  kirks, 
belonged  to  one  of  thefe  houfes. 

The  linen  manufacture  brings  a confiderable  revenue 
to  this  town,  150,000!.  worth  being  annually  export- 
ed ; io,oool.  worth  of  wheat  and  barley  ; and  48,000!. 
worth  of  falmon.  In  the  river  here  are  found  pearls, 
of  which  io,oool.  worth  were  fent  to  London  between 
the  years  1761  and  1764,  and  fold  from  10s.  to  36s. 
per  ounce,  but  the  avarice  of  the  owners  exhaufted 
the  fifhery. 

The  houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where  the  attempt 
VOL.  vi.  K 
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of  the  Gowries  to  feize,  or  affafTmate,  the  king  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made,  is  now  converted  into 
barracks  for  a train  of  artillery : but  the  back  flair, 
down  which  the  Ruthvens  were  thrown,  is  pulled 
down.  This  ftrange  event,  however  magnified  or  at- 
tefled  by  contemporary  writers,  is  made  up  of  many 
improbabilities. 

The  kings  of  Scotland,  before  James  II.  were 
crowned  at  Scone,  and  refided  at  Perth,  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  nation.  James  refided,  and  was  educated, 
in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  crowned  there,  in 
the  year  1437.  The  parliaments,  and  courts  of  jusft  ice, 
were  removed  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  the  year  1482.. 

After  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  the  year  1298,  Ed- 
ward I.  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Perth,  and  made  it  the 
refidence  of  his  deputies.  Robert  Bruce  attacked  it 
in  the  year  1306,  when  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Englifh  guardian.  The  earl 
fallied  out  and  defeated  him  at  Methven.  In  13 11  he 
fcaled  the  walls,  after  a fix-weeks’  fiege,  took  and  burnt 
the  town,  and  levelled  the  works.  After  the  battle  of 
Duplin,  Baliol  took  poffeflion  of,  and  fortified  it.  It 
was  foon  after  blockaded,  without  fuccefs,  by  the 
Scots,  but  it  was  furprifed  and  its  fortifications  razed 
the  fame  year.  It  flood  a long  fiege  againft  the  regent 
Robert,  in  the  year  1339,  and  was  taken  by  draining 
the  ditch  : the  walls  were  repaired  by  James  II. 

The  firfl  demolition  of  monafteries  began  at  Perth, 
in  the  year  1559  \ and  the  queen  regent,  by  her  per- 
fidy and  tyranny  to  the  proteflants,  provoked  them  to 
befiege  and  take  poffieffion  of  the  town.  They  march- 
ed thence  to  the  relief  of  Stirling,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks  *,  and  a pidlure  of  this  their  march,  paint- 
ed in  the  town-clerk’s  office  at  Perth,  is  Bill  to  be  feen. 
The  marquis  of  Montrofe  feized  the  place  after  the 
battle  of  Tibbermoor,  in  the  year  1644,  and  Crom- 
well made  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  1651,  and  the  com- 
miffioners  ordered  a citadel  to  be  built  on  the  fouth 
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Inch,  capable  of  containing  500  men ; now  a green 
beautifully  planted. 

The  earl  of  Mar  lay  here  a confiderable  time,  with 
his  forces,  in  the  year  1715,  and  the  Pretender  was 
proclaimed.  The  town  is  fuppofed  to  have  increafed 
one  third  fince  the  year  1745.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  1 1,000. 

Gowrie  caftle  (lands  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the 
town  ; when  or  by  whom  it  was  built  is  not  ascertain- 
ed; but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  outward  appearance 
and  ftyle  of  architecture,  it  is  not  older  than  the  time 
of  James  V.  or  his  father  James  IV. 

It  was  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  till  for- 
feited by  that  noble  family  on  account  of  that  ftrange 
and  myiterious  tranfaClion,  called  Gowrie’s  confpiracy, 
the  fcene  of  which  was  this  houfe. 

After  lord  Cowrie’s  forfeiture,  the  magiftrates  ob- 
tained the  property  of  the  caftle,  which,  in  the  year 
1 746,  they  preferred,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  to  William  duke  of  Cumberland ; of  whom  it 
was  purchafed  by  the  board  of  ordnance,  and  has  ever 
fince  been  converted  into  barracks  for  the  detachment 
of  the  royal  artillery  in  Scotland. 

In  the  garden  of  Gowrie-houfe  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing called  the  Monks  Tower.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
with  a high  roof  vaulted  within ; the  area,  or  internal 
meafure,  is  about  twenty-four  feet  by  thirteen  5 it  has 
a fire-place  and  covered  deling,  on  which  are  coarfely 
painted  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  heathen  gods  and  god- 
deftes,  and  the  arms  of  the  Hay  family.  This  tower 
was  apparently  intended  for  a fummer-houfe  or  ban- 
queting-room,  the  walls  being  too  thin  for  a place  of 
defence. 

Some  fuppofe  that  this  tower  obtained  its  appella- 
tion for  having  been  built  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  king  Edward,  at  the  expence  of  the  monaf- 
teries  of  Lindores,  Balmarinoch,  Aberbrothick,  and 
Cupar  in  Angus.  In  Cant’s  Hiftory  of  Perth,  we  have 
the  following  lines  and  note  ; 
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The  great  and  ftrong  Spey  Towre, 

And  Monks' Towre  builded  round  a wall  of  power. 

Note.  The  Spey  Tower  is  gone  ; at  was  a ftately  fortrefs, 
and  had  a ftrorig  prifon.  The'  Ruffes  of  Cragie  were1  go; 
vernors  of  the  fortrefs.  At  the  reformation  Robert  Rofs  of 
Craigie  delivered  up  the  keys  under  a proteftation.  There  re- 
mains nothing  of  it  but  a pitiful  ruin  where  the  toll-houfe  is. 

* - -f  ' J 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tay,  four  miles  below 
Perth,  is  Elcho  eaille,  in  ruins,  not  haring  been  inha7 
bffed  for  many  years.  a . . t 

-n.At  Tihbermuir,  four  miles  well  from  Perth,  is 
Hunting  Tower  caftle,  or  Ruthven  cattle,  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  -Qqwrie*  family.  The  latter  was  the  more 
ancient  na’me,  but  being  forfeited  on  account  of  the 
plot  called  the  Cowrie’s  confpiracy,  the  name,  to  oblite- 
rate every  trace  of  the  family,  was  changed  to  that  of 
Hunting  Tower.  When,  and  by  whom,  it  was  built, 
•are  equally  unknown. 

In  this  eaille  James  VI.  was  in  1582,  on  his  return 
from  a hunting  party  in  Athol,  Hopped  by  a number 
of  his  moil  faithful  peers,  with  an  intent  to  refeue 
Him  from  his  worthlefs  favourites,  who  were  poifoning 
his  young  mind  with  arbitrary  principles,  under  the 
fpecious  appellation  of  royal  prerogative.  The  king 
endeavoured  to  e fie  ape,  but  was  prevented,  upon  which 
burfting  into  tears,  he  was  told  by  the  guardian  of  Cla- 
ims, “ That  it  was  better  children  weep  than  bearded 
men.”  The  Confederated  lords  carried  the  king  off; 
but  fhortly  after  getting  out  of  their  hands,  he  put 
himfelf  into  the  poffeffion  of  lord  Arran.  This  tranfi* 
action  was  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

Mr.  Pennant  mentions  another  remarkable,  though 
more  happy,  event,  which  happened  here  : A daughter 
of  the  fidi  earl  of  Cowrie  was  addreffed  by  a young 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  much  her  inferior  in 
rank  and  fortune ; her  family,  though  they  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  match,  permitted  him  to  vifit  them, 
and  lodged  him  in  a tower,  near  another  in  which  was 
the  young  lady’s  chamber,  but  up  a different  ftaircafe. 
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and  communicating  with  another  part  of  the  lioufe 
the  lady,  before  the  communicating  doors  were  (hut, 
conveyed  herfelf  into  her  lover’s  apartment ; but  fome 
one  of  the  family  having  difcovered  it,  told  it  to  her 
mother,  who  cutting  off,  as  (lie  thought,  all  poffibility 
of  retreat,  battened  to  furprife  them  ; but  the  young 
lady,  hearing  the  well-known  footfleps  of  her  mother 
nobbling  up  (lairs,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  leads,  and 
took  a defperate  leap  of  nine  feet  four  inches,  over  a 
chafm  of  fixty  feet  From  the  ground,  lighted  on  the 
battlements  of  the  other  tower,  whence  defcending 
into  her  own  chamber,  (lie  crept  into  her  bed ; her 
mother  having  in  vain  fought  her  in  her  lover’s  cham- 
ber, came  into  her  room,  where  finding  her  feemingly 
afleep,  fhe  apologifed  to  her  for  her  unjuft  fufpicion. 
The  young  lady  eloped  the  next  night,  and  was  mar- 
ried. The  top  of  the  towers,  from  and  to  which  the 
lady  leaped,  are  (till  (hewn  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Maiden's  Leap. 

This  caftle  confifts  of  two  ancient  fquare  towers, 
connected  by  buildings  of  later  date  ; it  is  (till  inhabit- 
ed as  a farm-houfe,  though  the  back  part  is  in  ruins. 
The  banqueting-hall  is  (till  difcoverable,  the  chimney 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  grotefque  heads  of 
(tucco ; two  of  them  in  alto-relievo,  but  much  muti- 
lated, the  other  two  in  bafTo-relievo  ; they  feem  from 
their  (tyle  about  the  time  of  James  V.  This  building, 
which  is  delightfully  fituated  amidft  beautiful  groves 
and  plantations,  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Athol  : near  it 
is  a ipring  dedicated  to  St.  Conwal,  whofe  anniversary 
is  celebrated  the  18th  of  May.  It  is  faid  a late  duke 
of  Athol  took  great  delight  in  this  place,  and  would 
have  repaired  it,  hut  was  prevented  by  a dowager,  on 
whom  it  was  fettled,  who  would  not  fuffer  any  altera- 
tion to  be  made  in  it  during  her  life. 

Near  Rofefield  are  the  remains  of  Macbeth’s  cafile 
on  Dunfinnan  hill:  this  hill  is  1024  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea;  infulated,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a flat 
and  verdant  Summit , towards  the  north-weft  the 
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afcent  is  gradual ; on  all  others  it  is  fteep  and  of  diffi- 
cult accefs.  The  area  on  which  the  caftle  Hood  was 
anciently  furrounded  with  a wall  built  of  (tone  with- 
out cement.  No  traces  of  the  fort  now  appear,  though 
it  is  probable  the  foundations  remain,  as  the  building 
was  deftroyed  by  lire. 

Cupar  of  Angus,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Cupar  in 
Fife,  contains  about  1600  inhabitants*,  with  a con  fi- 
derable  linen  manufacture,  and  a large  tannery : the 
flreets  are  paved  and  fupplied  with  lamps.  Near 
it  are  ftill  vifible  the  marks  of  a camp  formed  by  A- 
gricola.  It  is  nearly  a fquare  of  twenty-four  acres.  On 
thi  centre  of  this  camp  Malcolm  IV.  founded  an  abby 
of  Ciftertian  monks  in  1104,  and  endowed  it  with  large 
revenues.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2078. 

Glamis  caftle  originally  confifted  of  two  rectangu- 
lar towers,  longer  than  broad,  with  walls  of  fifteen 
feet  in  thicknefs  ; they  were  connected  by  a fquare 
projection,  and  together  formed  a figure  fomewhat 
like  the  letter  Z,  having  that  in  the  caftle  all  the  angles 
were  right  ones  ; this  form  gave  mutual  defence  to  every 
part  of  the  building.  Great  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  to  this  houfe  by  Patrick  earl  of  Kinghorn  ; 
thefe,  according  to  the  above-cited  plan,  a date  carved 
on  a ftone  on  the  outfide  of  the  building,  and  other 
authorities,  were  done  in  the  year  160 6,  and  not  1686, 
as  is  faid  in  an  ancient  print,  engraved  about  that  time. 
The  architect  employed  on  this  occafion,  as  tradition 
reports,  was  Inigo  Jones  *,  indeed  the  work  feerns 
greatly  to  referable  Herriot’s  hofpital  at  Edinburgh,  and 
divers  other  buildings,  defigned  by  him.  The  great 
hall  was  finifhed  in  1621.  It  is  a handfome  room, 
with  a coved  cieling,  adorned  with  heads  and  orna- 
ments in  ftucco.  Here  are  many  family  portraits; 
among  them  a large  pidlure,  in  a carved  oaken  frame, 
reprefenting  earl  Patrick  and  his  three  fons  ; in  the  back 
ground  a view  of  the  caftle  as  it  was  in  1683.  At 
that  time  there  were  three  gates  leading  from  the 
park  ; in  the  ancient  part  of  this  caftle  is  {hewn  the 
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Ttoom  wherein  Malcolm  II.  was  murdered.  Fordun 
has  it  that  he  was  killed  at  or  near  the  town  of  Gla- 
mis,  hut  does  not  fay  in  the  caftle. 

When  the  Pretender  lay  here,  they  made  eighty-eight 
beds  within  the  houfe,  for  him  and  his  retinue,  befides 
the  inferior  fervants,  who  lay  in  the  offices  out  of 
doors.  The  prefent  earl’s  elder  brother  faved  the 
eflate  from  being  forfeited,  by  being  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  on  Shiremore. 

In  the  court  before  the  minifter’s  houfe  is  fhewn  a 
ftone,  on  which  is  engraved  a erofs  and  divers  figures, 
faid  to  allude  to  the  murder  of  king  Malcolm,  and  the 
deaths  of  the  murderers,  who  attempting  to  crofs  the 
lake  of  Forfar,  then  fiightly  frozen  over,  the  ice  broke, 
and  they  were  drowned  : this  ftone  is  defer  ibe-d  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Pennant.  Divers  weapons,  and 
fome  brafs  vefTels,  found  in  draining  the  lake,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  caftle. 

The  tradition  of  an  ancient  lofty  building,  called 
tbe  Tower  of  Glamis,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  -centre  of  the  town  of  Kinghorn  in  Fifefhire,  is 
ftiil  preferved  in  that  place.  It  ferved  as  a fea-mark 
to  failors  navigating  the  Forth.  This  building  becom- 
ing ruinous,  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  Strathmore  family,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  to  take  the  ftones  for  building,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  eredl  a pillar  on  the  fpot  from 
whence  he  took  the  ftones,  with  this  infcription — - 

Here  ftood  Glamis  tower.” 

This  pillar  is  now  removed. 

Forfar  is  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  Angus  or  Forfar,  governed  by  a provoft, 
tv/ o bailies,  and  a town-council ; and  is  concerned 
with  Perth,  Dundee,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Cupar,  in  the 
election  of  one  member  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

Forfar  is  conjeflured  to  be  the  fame  with  the  an- 
cient Or,  and  the  Roman  Orrea,  fignifying  a town 
fituated  on  a l^ke?  to  which  description  it  exaftly  an- 
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fwers,  and  the  lake  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Forfar.  The  company  of  fhoemakers,  which  is 
Hill  the  richeft  in  the  town,  was  before  the  year  1745 
the  moft  numerous,  being  employed  in  manufacturing 
a peculiar  kind  of  fhoes  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the 
country  people,  particularly  in  the  braes  of  Angus. 
The  manufature  of  ofnabrucks  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1746. 

About  feventy  years  ago  there  were  not  above  feven 
tea-kettles,  as  many  pair  of  bellows,  and  as  many 
watches  j now  not  a houfe  is  without  the  two  firft, 
nor  a fervant  without  the  laid.  About  the  fame  time 
four  (tone  of  beef  might  have  been  purchafed  for  five 
fhiilings,  and  other  things  in  proportion  ; an  ox,  worth 
at  that  time  about  forty  fhiilings,  fupplied  the  flefh 
mafket  of  Forfar  eight  days  or  a fortnight,  except  on 
extraordinary  occafions  from  Chriftmas  to  Lammas. 
Between  Hallownefs  and  Chriftmas,  when  the  people 
laid  in  their  winter  provifion,  about  twenty-four  beeves 
were  killed  in  a week  5 the  beft  not  exceeding  fixteen 
or  twenty  ftone.  A man  who  had  bought  a {hilling’s 
worth  of  beef,  or  an  ounce  of  tea,  would  have  con- 
cealed it  from  his  neighbour  like  murder.  Eggs  were 
bought  for  one  penny  per  dozen,  butter  3d,  to  4d.  per 
pound,  and  a good  hen  thought  high  at  a groat. 

The  gradual  advancement  of  population,  trade,  and 
agricultural  improvement,  has  produced  the  gradual 
rife  in  the  price  and  confutation  of  all  thefe  arti- 
cles, which,  within  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  are  fome 
of  them  doubled,  and  many  of  them  trebled.  And 
there  are  few  artificers  who  cannot  well  afford  to  treat 
ihemfelves  and  their  families  frequently  with  meat  and 
wheaten  bread,  confiderable  quantities  of  both  being 
confumed  by  them.  At  an  average,  there  is  not  lefs 
than  <jol.  worth  of  meat  fold  in  the  flelh  market  of 
Forfar  every  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  church  of  Forfar,  fituated  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  has  been  rebuilt  within  a few  years  to  hold 
2000  perfons : the  town-houfe  is  like  wife  new,  and 
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there  is  a weekly;  market  on  Friday.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is, about  3450. 

In  the  year  1057  Malcolm  Canmore  held  his  firft 
parliament,  after  the  death  of  Macbeth,  in  the  catlle 
of  Forfar.  A figure , of  the  cable  cut  in  (tone  re- 
mains upon  the  manfe  and  the  market-crofs,  and  forms 
the  device  of  the  common  feal  of  the  burgh. 

Brechin  is  a royal  burgh,  and  afiifts  in  the  election 
of  a member  to  parliament ; the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  about  5000.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  South 
Elk,  over  which  it  has  a (lately  bridge  of  two  arches, 
and  is  confiderable  for  its  falmon  and  cattle  markets. 
It  is  alfo  memorable  for  a great  victory  obtained  here 
over  the  Danes,  by  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Keith, 
earl  Marflial,  who,  having  killed  their  general,  was 
advanced  to  great  honours  by  Malcolm  II.  There 
was  an  high  (tone  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  Danifh 
general,  which  is  (till  called  Camus’s  Crofs,  from  his 
name ; and  at  ten  miles  dibance  is  another  crofs,  over 
the  grave  of  another  eminent  Danifli  warrior ; and 
both  of  them  have  antique  letters  and  pictures  upon 
them. 

On  the  5th 'of  July,  1572,  fir  Adam  Gordon,  who, 
with  a party  of  the  queen’s,  was  laying  flege  to  the 
cable  of  Glenbervie?  furprifed  fome  of  the  king’s- 
friends  in  this  town,  and  cut  off  the  whole.  In  the 
year  1452  a battle  was  fought  a -little  way  from  Bre- 
chin, between,  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Huntley, 
when  the  former  was  defeated.  There  is  a well-fup- 
plied  weekly  market  on  T uefday.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  linen  and  yarn. 

The  church  is  collegiate.  Brechin  was  formerly  a 
bithop’s  fee,  founded  by  David  I.  about  the  year  1 140. 
The  cathedral  church  was  .a  hand  fome  building  *,  the 
caberil  part  is  in  ruins,  the  webern  is  ufed  for  a parifla 
church.  The  Culdees  had  a convent  here,  which 
afterwards  gave  way  to  the  Mathuri-nes,  or  red  friars  ; 
but  neither  of  them  feem  to  have  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  cathedral  church.  The  rums  of  the  abby  of 
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red  friars,  called  the  college,  according  to  Maitland, 
are  yet  to  he  feen  in  the  College  wynd,  adjoining  to 
the  rtorth-weftern  end  of  the  grammar-fchool. 

Between  Brechine  and  North  Elk  bridge,  on  the 
right,  is  Strickathrow,  in  the  church-yard  of  which 
parifh  John  Baliol  is  faid  to  have  furrendered  his 
crown  to  Edward  I.  in  1296. 

Near  North  Elk  bridge  is  Englifh  Maldy,  a feat  of 
lord  Kinton ; and  about  a mile  beyond  Hatton,  a feat 
of  lord  Arbuthnot. 

Near  Lawrence  Kirk  is  Newton,  a feat  of  lord  Hal- 
kerton.  The  ancient  name  of  Laurence  Kirk  was  Con- 
veth  ; the  prefent  appellation  it  is  faid  to  have  received 
from  the  faint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  be- 
fore the  reformation.  In  the  year  1730  the  number  of 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  eighty,  and  in  1761  they 
were  reduced  to  fifty-four.  At  this  time  lord  Garden- 
Hone  purchafed  the  eftate  of  Johnfton,  and  foon  after 
began  to  build  a new  village,  and  marked  out  ground 
of  his  own  property,  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  ex- 
tent, which  is  nearly  filled  on  each  fide  with  houfes. 
In  1779  it  was  erected  into  a burgh  of  barony  ; the 
burgeffes  are  by  charter  empowered  to  eledt  their  ma- 
glftrates,  to  confift  of  a bailie  and  council,  every  three 
years,  to  regulate  the  police  of  the  town,  with  the 
privilege  of  weekly  markets.  The  proprietor  likewife 
built  an  excellent  inn,  with  a library  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  travellers,  who  may  Hop  there. 

Stonehaven,  or  Stonehive,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Kinkardine,  is  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  German  fea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carron  \ with  a harbour 
chiefly  frequented  by  fifhermen,  to  the  fiouth  of  which 
die  rocks  rife  to  a confiderable  height.  Here  is  a ma- 
nufacture of  canvas  and  fail-cloth,  and  fome  trade  in 
dried  fifh  and  oil,  and  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  dog-fifh  caught  on  this  coaft. 

About  tvv’o  miles  fouth  from  Stonehaven  is  Dunot- 
ter  caftle,  fituated  on  a rock  projecting  into  the  fea, 
acceifible  from  the  land  on  the  weft  fide,  and  that  only 
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by  a narrow,  deep,  and  winding  path,  over  a deep 
gully,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  land, 
and  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  natural  fofs  or  ditch, 
the  adjacent  rock  having  been  fcarped,  and  rendered 
inacceffible  by  art. 

The  entrance  into  the  caftle  is  through  a gate,  in  a 
wall  of  about  forty  feet  high,  whence  by  a long  paf- 
fage,  partly  arched  over,  and  through  another  gate 
pierced  with  four  oillets  or  loop  holes,  you  enter  the 
area  of  the  caftle,  which  meafures  about  an  Englifh 
acre  and  a quarter.  This  paffage  was  alfo  formerly 
ftrengthened  by  two  iron  portcullifes.  This  area  is 
furrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  and  occupied  by 
buildings  of  very  different  ages.  The  oldeft,  except 
the  chapel,  is  a fquare  tower,  faid  to  have  been  built 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
large  range  of  lodging-rooms  and  offices,  with  a long 
gallery  of  120  feet,  feems  of  a very  modern  date,  not 
older  then  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Here  are  alfo  (hewn  the  ruins  of  divers  other  build- 
ings, and  conveniences  neceffary  for  a garrifon  ; fuch 
as  a chapel,  barracks,  a bafon  or  ciftern  of  water, 
twenty  feet  diameter,  a bowling  green,  and  a forge, 
faid  to  be  ufed  for  caiVmg  iron  bullets. 

On  thiq  rock,  notwithftanding  its  difficulty  of  accefs, 
the  church  and  burial-place  ol  the  parifh  was  origi- 
nally fituated  ; the  building  now  called  the  chapel, 
being  formerly  the  parifh  church.  During  the  con- 
tention between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  natural  ftrength 
of  this  rock  induced  ftr  William  Keith,  then  great 
mareichal  of  Scotland,  to  build  a caftle  on  it,  as  a 
place  of  fafety  for  himfelf  and  friends  during  thofe 
troublefome  times } but,  in  order  to  avoid  off: nee,  he 
fir  it  built  a church  for  the  parifh  in  a more  convenient 
place,  notwithftanding  which  the  biffiop  o<.  Si.  An- 
drew’s pronounced  fentence  of  excommunication  againil 
him,  for  violating  facred  ground.  Sir  William  on  this 
applied  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.  fetting  forth  the  exi- 
gency of  the  cafe,  and  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a fortrefs, 
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with  the  circumbances  of  his  having  built  another 
church  : on  which  his  llolmefs  iffued  his  bull,  dated 
July  1 8,  1394,  direhling  the  bifliop  to  take  off  the  ex- 
communication, and  to  allow  fir  William  to  enjoy  the 
caftle  at  all  times,  on  the  payment  of  a certain  recom- 
pence  to  the  church.  Since  which  it  has  continued  in 
the  Keith  family,  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  late  earl  in 
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About  the  year  1 296  this  cable  was  taken  by  fir 
William  Wallace,  who,  according  to  his  hiborian, 
burnt  4000  Englibi  in  it ; he  fays, 


The  Englifhmen  that  durffc  them  not  abide, 

Before  the  hoffc  full  fear’dly  forth  they  flic 
To  Dunnoter,  a fwake  within  the  fea. 

"No  further  they  might  win  out  of  the  land, 
Theyfembled  there  while  they  were  four  thoufand 
Ran  to  the  kirk,  ween’d  girth  to  heve  tane, 

4' he  lave  remained  upon  the  rock  of  ftane. 

The  bifliop  then  began  treaty  to  ma, 

‘ Their  lives  to  get,  out  of  the  land  to  ga  ; 

But  they  were  rude,  and  durft  not  well  affy : 

Wallace  in  fire  gart  fet  all  haftily, 

Burnt  up  the  kirk,  and  all  that  was  therein, 

Attour  the  rock,  the  lave  ran  with  great  din  ; 

Some  hung  on  craigs,  right  dolefully  to  die, 

Some  lap,  fome  fell,  fame  fluttered  in  the  fea ; 

No  foutheron  in  life  was  left  in  that  hold, 

And  them  within  they  burnt  to  powder  cold. 

When  this  was  done,  feil  fell  on  their  knees  down, 

At  the  bifliop  ail-rid  abfolution. 

When  Wallace  leugh,  faid  I forgive  you  all  : 

Are  ye  war-men,  repent  you  for  fo  fmall  ? 

They  rued  not  as  into  the  town  of  Air, 

Our  true  barons  when  they  hanged  there. 

In  1336  this  cable  was  refortihed  by  king  Edward 
JElL.  in  his  progrefs  through  Scotland  ; but  was,  as  foon 
as  that  king  quitted  the  kingdom,  retaken  by  the  guar- 
dian, fir  Andrew  Murray. 

Nothing  reipedting  this  cable  occurs  in  hibory,  till 
the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
befireged  by  the  marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  the  church 
v gain  burned.' ' 

9s  - '< 
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This  cable  was  inhabited  till  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  but  was  demolifhed  foon  after  its  for- 
feiture in  the  year  1715,  when  its  ruins  were  repur- 
chafed  by  the  earl,  and  afterwards  fold  by  him  to  Mr, 
Keith  of  Revelfton.  The  annotator  of  Camden  men- 
tions  the  ftately  rooms  in  the  new  buildings,  and  the 
library  ; he  alio  fpeaks  of  St.  Padie’s  church  here, 
famous  for  being  the  burial-place  of  St.  P alia  dins, 
who,  in  431,  was  fent  by  pope  Celeftine  to  preach  the. 
gofpel  to  the  Scots.  In  this  cable, .. during;-  Crpmweirs 
ufurpation,  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  confiding;, .of r the* 
crown,  fword,  and  feeptre,  were  depofited  ; die  earl 
being  then  appointed  by  Charles  1 1.  one  of  the  co.m- 
miflioners  for  managing  the  government  while  his 
majefty  was  abroad.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  this  cable  was  committed,  finding  it  fo  clofely 
inverted  that  he  could  not  long  hold  out,  prevailed  on 
the  wife  of  the  minirter  of  Kineef,  a bold  and  prudent 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  cable  at  that  time, 
to  afiilt  in  conveying  them  away  •,  this  flic  did  by 
packing  them  up  in  a bundle,  as  things  of  no  value, 
and  walking  boldly  out  with  them.  They  were  after- 
wards'hid  under  the  pulpit  of  Kineef,  till  the  reilora- 
tion.  This  eicape  fucceeded  the  more  eafily,  as  Mr. 
J.  Keith,  who,  on  the  cable  being  inverted,  failed  im- 
mediately for  France,  had  induftnoufiy  caufed  it  to  be 
reported  that  he  had  taken  them  with  him.  For  this 
piece  of  fervice,  the  king,  at  his  reiteration,  created  fir 
William  Keith,  knight  marefchal  of  Scotland,  and  earl 
of  Kintore.  The  cable  was  at  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fiege  well  bored  with  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  furrender  the  enemy  allowed  the  iron 
guns  and  four  mortars  to  remain,  but  carried  off  the 
felt,  viz.  twenty-one  brafs  cannon,  140  fixed  muikets, 
and  many  firelocks,  twenty-fix  barrels  of  powder,  and 
ten  cherts  of  mulket  balls. 

Aberdeen,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  fit u ate d at  the  mouths  of  two  rivers, 
the  Don  and  the  Dec,  and  divided  into  Old  and  New 
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towns,  tlie  former  chiefly  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  and  the  latter  at  that  of  the  Dee  ; was  eredted 
into  a royal  burgh  by  Gregory  king  of  Scotland,  fir- 
named  the  Great,  in  the  ninth  century ; but  the  ori- 
ginal charter  was,  with  the  town  itfelf,  burned  by  the 
Englifh,  fo  that  the  oldeft  charter  is  granted  by  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  who  had  a palace  here. 

About  the  year  1306  or  1307,  we  are  told  by  Hec- 
tor Boetius,  that  the  citizens,  who  had  favoured  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  being  made  defperate  by  the  unwarrantable 
behaviour  of  the  Englifh  garrifon  which  Edward  I. 
had  placed  in  the  caffle,  they  with  a number  of  others 
furprifed  the  garrifon,  put  them  to  the  fword,  and  de- 
ftroyed the  caftle.  A party  of  the  Englifh,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  immediately 
to  revenge  the  difafter  ; but  they  were  met  and  en- 
gaged by  the  Aberdonians  and  their  affociates,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  Englifh  were 
totally  defeated  with  great  daughter. 

In  1333  Edward  III.  of  England  having  fent  a fleet 
of  {hips  to  ravage  the  eaft  coait  of  Scotland,  a body 
of  the  Englifh  landed,  and  by  furprife  attacked  the 
town  of  Aberdeen  in  the  night-time,  killed  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  and  deftroyed 
the  town  for  fix  days  together,  in  revenge  for  the 
feveral  defeats  which  their  countrymen  had  there  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  year  1336  Edward  III.  invaded  Scotland,  and 
marched  with  an  army  as  far  north  as  Invernefs,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  went  out, 
and  attacked  a party  of  Englifh  forces,  who  had  land- 
ed at  Dunnoter,  and  killed  their  general.  In  revenge 
of  which  Edward,  upon  his  return  from  Invernefs, 
made  a violent  attack  upon  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 
put  the  greateft  plrt  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
and  again  burnt  and  deftroyed  the  town.  At  this 
time,  as  well  as  in  1333,  many  of  the  more  ancient 
charters  and  records  belonging  to  the  community  were 
loft.  Some  years  after  the  town  was  rebuilt,  and  con-, 
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iiderably  enlarged,  particularly  towards  the  hills,  upon 
the  principal  part  of  which  it  now  hands,  viz.  the  Wool- 
man  hill,  St.  Catharine's  hill,  the  Port  hill,  and  the 
Cable  hill  (the  old  town  having  lain  along  the  Greenaod 
Shiprow,  &c.  eaftwards) ; and  in  this  the  citizens 
were  greatly  a {lifted  by  king  David  Bruce,  for  their 
heady  loyalty  and  attachment  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
father.  The  fame  king  David  refuted  for  fome  time 
at  Aberdeen,  where  he  erected  a mint,  as  appears  from 
fome  piece  of  money  coined  there : and  the  whole 
town  after  being  rebuilt  as  above,  was  afterwards  call- 
ed the  New  Town  of  Aberdeen,  in  contradiftinQion 
to  the  Old,  which  had  been  burnt  down. 

In  September,  1644,  during  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  marquis  of  Montrofe,  with  an  army  of  about 
2000  men,  having  approached  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 
and  fummoned  it  to  furrender  to  him,  the  magilirates, 
after  advifmg  with  lord  Burleigh,  who  then  commanded 
in  the  town  a force  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the 
aflailants,  refufed  to  give  up  the  town  ; upon  which  a 
battle  enfued  within  half  an  Englifh  mile  of  the  town, 
at  a place  called  the  Crabftone,  near  to  the  Jullice- 
mills,  where  Montrofe  prevailed,  and  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  killed.  An  account  of  this 
engagement  is  contained  in  the  council  records. 

From  1336,  when  the  town  was  lab  burnt,  to  13989 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  records 
regularly  kept.  But  from  the  lab-mentioned  period 
to  the  prefent  time  (except  for  about  twelve  years  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century),  there  is  a regular 
and  uninterrupted  feries  of  record  01  the  adds  and  pro- 
ceeding, both  of  the  town-council  and  bailie-courts, 
all  in  good  order  and  condition,  conhbing  of  above 
feventy  volumes,  remaining  in  the  town’s  chart niary, 
containing  in  the  whole  a connected  period  pf  near 
400  years. 

The  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  was  former- 
ly injured  and  almob  blocked  up  by  a bar  of  farjd  j 
which,  at  the  higheb  tides,  had  never  more  than  thir- 
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teen  feet  of  water,  and  was  always  {{lifting  by  the 
force  of  ftorras  or  river  floods,  fo  that  few  veffels 
could  enter  without  foundings  to  afcertain  the  htuation 
of  the  bars,  as  well  ,as  the  depth  of  water.  Thefe  in- 
conveniences have  been  for  the  moft  part  removed  by 
the  erection  of  a.  new  pier,  which  extends  1200  feet 
along  the  north  hcfe,  of  the  river,  and  a confiderable 
way  into  the  fea,  at,  the  coll  of  about  i8,oool.  (lerling  \ 
which  pier  was  finifhed  in  1780. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Aberdeen,  prior  to 
the  year  1745,  was  knitted  ftockings,  which  were 
moftiy  exported  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  difperfed 
through  Germany.  After  that  period  the  linen  manu- 
facture was  introduced,  and  brought  to  confiderable 
perfeCKon. 

In  the  article  of  thread,  particularly  white,  and 
coloured  pound  threads,  the  Scotch  ftand  unrivalled  j 
and  they  muft  maintain  their  fuperiprity  by  local  ad- 
vantages which  110  oilier  country  at  prefent  can  poiTef% 
and  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  fo  an  extent  equal 
to  any  demand.  Aberdeen  exceeds  in  quantity  that 
of  any  other  town  in  Scotland,  and  none  have  furpafT- 
ed,  if  they  have  yet  come  up  to,  their  fabric  in  qua- 
lity. 

In  the  year  1789  a water-mill  was  ereCted  near 
Aberdeen,  with  machinery  for  teahng,  l'cribbling,  card- 
ing, and  rooving  of  wool,  and  jennies  for  fpinning  the 
fame  to  manufacture  into  cloth.  Previous  to  this  pe- 
riod the  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  import  his  warp- 
yarn  from  the  north  of  England. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  but  a poor  town  ; the  college  is 
built  round  a fquare,  with,  cloifters  on  the  fouth  fide. 
The  chapel  is  very  ruinous  within,  but  there  {till  re- 
mains (ome  wood  work  of  exquifite  workmanfhip. 
This  was  preferved  by  the  fpirit  of  the  principal  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  who  armed  his  people,  and 
checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  of  the  Mearns  : 

\ j 

who,  after  having  {tripped  the  cathedral  of  its  roof, 
and  robbing  it  of  the  bells,  were  going  to  violate  this 
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feat  of  learning.  They  ffiipped  their  facrilegious 
booty  with  an  intention  of  expofing  it  to  fale  in  Hol- 
land ; but  the  veffel  had  fcarcely  gone  out  of  the  har- 
bour ere  it  pcrifhed  in  a {form,  with  the  whole  of 
its  ill-gained  lading. 

Hedtor  Boethius  was  the  firft  principal  of  the  col- 
lege,  and  fent  for  from  Paris  to  fill  that  ftation,  at  an 
annual  falary  of  forty  marks  Scots,  worth  thirteen  pence 
each.  The  fquare  tower  on  the  fide  of  the  college 
was  built  by  contributions  from  general  Monk  and  the 
officers  under  him,  then  quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for 
the  reception  of  ftudents  ; of  wffiich  there  are  about 
ioo  belonging  to  the  college  who  lie  in  it. 

The  cathedral  is  very  ancient ; no  more  than  the 
two  very  antique  fpires,  and  one  aifle,  which  is  uled  as 
a church,  are  now  remaining. 

The  bridge  of  Don  is  a fine  Gothic  arch,  thrown 
over  that  fine  river  from  one  rock  to  the  other ; the 
height  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is  fixty 
feet,  its  width  feventy-two.  It  was  built  by  Henry 
de  Cheyn,  biffiop  of  Aberdeen,  and  nephew  to  John 
Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch,  who,  fuffering  exile  for  his 
attachment  to  the  fadtion  of  the  Cummins,  on  his  be- 
ing reftored  to  his  fee,  applied  all  the  profits  that  had 
accumulated  during  his  abfence  toward  this  magnifi- 
cent work. 

In  the  year  1795  fixty-one  Britiffi  veffels,  and  twelve 
foreign,  arrived  in  this  port ; and  eighteen  Britiffi,  and 
one  foreign  veffel,  received  their  cargoes : the  former 
amounting  to  about  7000  tons,  the  latter  to  3250. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  24,500. 

The  biffiopric  of  Aberdeen  was  originally  founded 
at  Murthlack,  in  the  county  of  Bamff,  by  Malcolm  II. 
in  the  year  1010,  in  commemoration  of  a great  victory 
obtained  by  him  over  the  Danes.  Beanus  was  by  him 
appointed  biffiop  thereof ; he  was  the  firft  Scotch  pre- 
late that  had  a diocefe  affigned  to  him. 

This  fee,  having  continued  127  years  at  Murthlack* 

VOL.  vi.  L 
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was,  in  the  year  1137,  tranflated  to  Aberdeen  by  king: 
David  I.  who  confirmed  to  it  the  lands  of  Murthlack, 
Cloveth,  and  Dunmeth, 

Alexander  Kennimouth,  the  fecond  bifhop  of  that 
name,  the  fixteenth  after  the  tranflation  of  the  fee* 
fucceeded  about  the  year  1356.  He,  not  thinking  the 
church  fufficiently  beautiful  for  a cathedral,  caufed  it 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one 
more  magnificent  ; but  before  the  work  had  advanced 
fix  cubits  high,  he  was  fent  out  of  the  land  by  the 
king  on  an  embalfy,  and  died  foon  after  his  return. 

About  the  year  1340  the  Englifh  fet  fire  to  the  town 
of  Aberdeen,  which  burned  fix  days,  when  the  bi- 
{hop’s  palace,  and  all  the  prebendal  houfes,  were  de- 
flroyed. 

The  cathedral  appears  to  have  remained  unfinifhed 
till  the  accefnon  of  bifhop  Henry  Leighton,  in  the  year 
1424,  who  greatly  advanced  that  work,  and  bellowed 
large  fums  of  his  own  for  perfecting  it ; he  built  alio 
a chapel  within  it  called  St.  John’s  chapel,,  in  which 
he  was  buried  about  the  year  1441.  Bifhop  Thomas 
Spence,  who  died  in  1480,  greatly  adorned  this  cathe- 
dral, and  rebuilt  the  hifhop’s  palace,  &c.  which  had 
remained  in  ruins  ever  fince  the  burning  thereof  by  the 
Englifh.  This  venerable  pile,  which  had  fuffered  fo 
much  by  the  Reformation,  did  not  efcape  the  fury  of 
the  covenanters,  in  the  unfortunate  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  So  violent  was  the  zeal  of  that  reforming 
period  againfl  all  monuments  of  idolatry,  that,  per- 
haps, the  fun  and  moon,  very  ancient  objects  of  falfe 
worfhip,  owed  their  fafety  to  their  diftance.  As  there 
was  then  nothing  to  be  found  -worth  carrying  off,  the 
illiberal  zealots  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  the 
Hones  and  timber.  The  high  altar-piece,  of  the  fineft 
workmanfhip  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  had 
to  that  time  remained  inviolate;  but  in  the  year  1649 
was  hewed  to  pieces  by  order,  and  with  the  aid,  of  the 
parifh  minifter.  The  carpenter  employed  for  this  in- 
famous purpofe,  awed  by  the  fandtity  of  the  place,  and 
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ftftick  with  the  noble  workmanlhip,  refufed  to  lay  a 
tool  on  it,  till  the  more  than  Gothic  prieft  took  the 
hatchet  from  his  hand,  and  ftruck  the  firft  blow* 
The  wainfcoting  was  richly  carved,  and  ornamented 
with  different  kinds  of  crowns  at  the  top,  admirably 
cut  *,  one  of  thefe,  large,  and  of  fuperior  workman- 
fhip, even  daggered  the  zeal  of  the  furious  prieft  ; he 
wifhed  to  fave  it,  perhaps  as  a trophy  over  a fallen 
enemy  : whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  his  hopes 
were  difappointed ; while  the  carpenter  rudely  hewed 
down  the  Supporting  timbers,  the  crown  fell  from  a 
great  height,  ploughed  up  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
and  flew  in  a thoufand  pieces. 

Here  was  a grand  crofs-aifle  from  fouth  to  north, 
and  a fine  tower,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  i68B, 
having  been  undermined  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s  fol- 
diers,  for  ftones  to  build  a fort ; by  its  fall  the  reft  of 
the  church  was  much  damaged. 

Of  this  ancient  building  there  at  prefent  remain  the 
two  fpires,  1 1 2 feet  high,  and  the  nave.  It  has  a hand- 
fome  window  at  the  weft  end,  and  on  the  boarded 
cieling  are  painted  in  three  columns  forty-eight  armo- 
rial bearings. 

1 he  King’s  college  is  fituated  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and 
Is  a neat  and  ftately  edifice. 

The  church  and  fteeple  are  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and 
the  fummit  of  the  latter  refembles  an  imperial  crown. 
The  windows  of  the  church  were  formerly  efteemed 
for  their  paintings,  and  fomething  of  their  fplendor 
ftill  remains.  In  the  fteeple  are  two  bells  of  extraor- 
dinary fize,  befides  others. 

Clofe  to  the  church  is  a library,  well  furnifhed  with 
books. 

This  college  was  founded  by  bifhop  Elphinfton,  In 
the  year  1500,  and  the  greateft  part  built  by  him  ; but 
king  James  IV.  taking  the  patronage  upon  him,  it  was 
called  the  King’s  college.  The  bull  for  it  was  procur- 
ed from  pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1494,  endowing  it 
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with  as  ample  privileges  as  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Bononia. 

There  are  in  this  college  a principal,  a fub-principal, 
who  is  alfo  one  of  the  regents,  three  other  regents, 
profeffors  of  philofophy,  a profeffor  of  humanity  or 
philology,  a profeffor  of  divinity,  a docftor  of  phyfic, 
a profeffor  of  the  oriental  tongues,  a profeffor  of  the 
civil  law,  and  a profeffor  of  the  mathematics. 

In  New  Aberdeen  hands  the  Marfhal  college,  found- 
ed  by  George  earl  Marfhal,  in  the  year  1593,  to 
which  the  city  has  added  many  buildings  at  their  own 
charge. 

In  this  college,  which  is  a diftindi  univerfity  of  it- 
felf,  are  a principal,  four  profeffors  of  philofophy,  a 
profeffor  of  divinity,  and  a profeffor  of  mathematics  ^ 
and  there  is  lately  added  a profeffor  of  phyfic.  It  has 
a good  library,  which  was  founded  by  the  city,  enlarged 
by  the  gifts  of  feveral  learned  men,  and  furnifhed  with 
mathematical  inflruments. 

In  this  city  is  alfo  a grammar-fchcol,  founded  by 
Dr.  Dune,  having  one  mafter  and  three  ufhers.  There 
is  alfo  a mufic  fchool. 

The  church  called  St.  Nicholas’s  is  a handfome  edi- 
fice of  free-flone,  with  a lofty  fteeple,  refembling  a 
pyramid  ; it  was  formerly  divided  into  three  churches  : 
that  to  the  weft,  being  in  a ruinous  condition,  was 
pulled  down,  and  a very  handfome  one  of  free-ftone 
ere&ed  011  its  fite,  Mr.  Wyllie  of  Edinburgh  being  the 
architect. 

Here  is  alfo  a prifon  and  a work-houfe  belonging  to 
the  town,  likewife  an  alms-houfe  and  three  hofpitals  ; 
and  near  the  harbour  Hands  the  cuftom-houfe.  The 
market-place  is  beautiful  and  fpacious,  and  the  ftreets 
adjoining  are  very  handfome  : moil  of  the  houfes  are 
built  cf  ftone,  four  ftories  high,  with  handfome  fafh- 
windows,  and  are  well  furnifhed  within,  the  citizens 
here  being  as  gay,  as  genteel,  and  perhaps  as  rich,  as 
in  any  city  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1739  an  infir- 
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maty  was  eredled  here,  fince  which  two  wings  have  been 
added  to  it ; the  whole  is  fupported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country* 
In  the  year  17 66  upwards  of  700  patients  were  taken 
in,  who  were  treated  with  the  greateft  humanity. 

The  bridge  at  Old  Aberdeen,  over  the  Don,  confifts 
of  one  immenfe  arch  of  Hone,  fprung  from  two  rocks, 
one  on  each  fide,  which  ferve  as  butments  to  the 
arch  ; fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  a foundation  co- 
eval with  nature,  and  which  will  laft  as  long*  The 
other  bridge  is  upon  the  river  Dee,  a mile  to  the  weft 
of  New  Aberdeen;  and  has  feven  ft  at  ly  arches,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with, 
a fort  of  flint  and  pebbles. 

The  air  of  this  country,  to  thofe  who  were  born  in 
a warmer,  feems  cold  ; but  is  in  itfelf  healthful  and 
temperate.  The  winter  is  milder  than  can  be  expell- 
ed from  fuch  a climate,  which  feems  wonderful  to 
Danes,  Poles,  and  Prufiians,  when  they  come  into  this 
country,  and  confider  that  with  them,  during  the  win- 
ter, there  is  nothing  but  perpetual  frolt  and  fnow. 
The  foil  in  general  is  not  unfruitful,  if  duly  cultivated; 
it  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  in  abundance, 
peas  and  beans  ; nor  do  they  want  roots  and  herbs  for 
food  and  phyfic,  and  foreign  plants  grow  very  well 
there,  as  daily  experience  teftifies.  The  mountainous 
part  of  the  county  affords  very  good  pafturage,  and 
the  other  as  good  corn. 

The  adjoining  fea  not  only  furnifhes  them  with 
plenty  of  fifh,  but  reproaches  them  with  their  negligence, 
when  they  fee  the  Dutch  fleets  continually  fifhing  on 
the  coafts,  from  whence  they  reap  great  gain  , but  it 
is  the  humour  of  the  inhabitants  to  apply  themfelvcs 
to  the  falmon  fifhing,  and  to  neglecft  that  of  all  other 
forts. 

The  quantity  of  falmon  taken  in  both  rivers  almoft 
exceeds  belief.  The  profits  are  very  confiderable, 
the  falmon  being  fent  abroad  into  different  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  into  England,  France,  the  BaD 
tic,  &c.  &c. 
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A MILE  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  right,  is  Duddin 

g- 

llone-houfe,  a feat  of  the  marquis  of  Abercorn. 

Leith  is  the  feaport  of  Edinburgh,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  called  Leith-water,  which  divides  it  into 
two  towns  called  North  and  South  Leith,  with  a com- 
munication by  means  of  a drawbridge.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a noble  done  pier,  and  accommodated  with  a 
good  quay. 

The  road  of  Leith  affords  good  anchoring  ground  for 
fhips  of  the  greateft  fize.  In  1781  a fleet  of  above  500 
fail  of  merchant  fhips,  under  convoy  of  feveral  {hips  of 
the  line,  remained  here  for  fome  weeks.  The  commerce 
of  this  place  is  very  confiderable,  and  the  veffels  employed 
in  the  London  trade  are  in  general  of  a large  fize,  and 
well  condructed.  The  larged  fhips  at  this  port,  how- 
ever, are  thofe  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale-ftfhery. 
The  port  of  Leith  is  conveniently  fituated  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  eaftern  feas.  To  Germany,  Holland^ 
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and  the  Baltic,  are  exported  lead,  glafs-ware,  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  and  a variety  of  other  goods.  From 
thence  are  imported  timber,  oak-bark,  hides,  linen-rags* 
pearl-afhes,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  and  many  other  articles* 
From  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  wines,  brandy, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  From  the  Weft  indies,  and  Ame- 
rica, rice,  indigo,  rum,  fugar,  and  logwood. 

Ships  of  confiderable  lize  are  built  at  this  port,  and 
feveral  extenfive  rope- works  are  here  carried  on.  Three 
glals-houles  have  been  long  employed  for  manufactur- 
ing bottle-glafs,  windovv-glafs,  and  cryftal,  and  three 
others  have  been  lately  eredted.  A great  carpet  manu- 
facture, a foap-work,  and  fame  iron  forges,  are  alfo 
worthy  of  mention.  The  number  of  inh  bitants  in 
Leith  is  reckoned  to  be  about  12,000.  There  are  three 
places  of  public  worthip,  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed 
religion. 

T he  citadel  in  North  Leith  was  fortified  in  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but  thefe  works  were  demolifhed 
at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  If.  A little  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  the  citadel  Hands  a fmall  fortification,  or  battery^ 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Here  the  rebels,  in  1715,  made  a bold  flop,  and  took 
poffeftion  of  it  for  one  night;  but  not  finding  their 
friends  in  the  city  in  any  condition  to  join  them,  and 
the  troops  preparing  to  attack  them,  they  quitted  it  in 
the  night,  and  marched  off  to  the  earl  of  Winton’s  houfe. 

This  town  was  once  very  ftrong  ; for  the  French 
held  it  for  fome  years  againft  the  reformers,  but  were  at 
laft  driven  out  by  an  army  which  queen  Elizabeth  fent 
from  England  to  asL.lt  the  proteftants.  It  is  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  magift rates  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a bailiff  under  them. 

At  Leith  the  Forth  is  feven  miles  over,  and  holds  that 
breadth  for  five  or  fix  miles ; but  it  is  narrower  a little 
beyond  Cramond ; and  at  Queen’s-ferry  is  reduced  to 
three  miles  in  breadth. 

Upon  Inch-keith,  a fmall  ifla  d half  way  between 
Leith  and  the  ffiore  of  Fife,  are  the  ruins ot  a fort  which 
was  garnfoned  by  F rench  foldiers  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
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There  are  two  harbours  at  Kinghorn,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  town,  called  Kirk  harbour,  from  being  near 
the  church,  and  another  called  Pettycur,  about  half  a 
mile  fouth-weft  from  the  town:  the  latter  was  built 
about  40  years  fince  for  the  more  convenient  paflage  to 
Leith,  and  was  lately  much  choaked  up  with  fend;  but 
by  care  the  complaint  is  removed;  and  a light-houfe  has 
lately  been  erected  on  the  end  of  the  quay.  But  neither 
harbour  will  admit  veflels  of  above  150  tons. 

Formerly  there  were  a few  brigs  and  feveral  Hoops 
belonging  to  the  town,  but  they  were  generally' freighted 
by  merchants  refiding  in  other  places,  or  engaged  in 
fmuggling.  At  prefent,  there' are  only  two  Hoops  em- 
ployed in  the  coafting  trade  that  fail  from  this  port, 
with  nine  paflage-boats  of  about  50  or  60  tons  each, 
and  a few  pinnaces  that  ply  the  ferry. 

Some  cotton  mills  have  been  eredled  within  a few  years. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  let  out  horfes,  and  were  for- 
merly,  as  well  as  the  ferrymen,  remarked  for  their  im- 
pudence. The  method  of  riding  poll  is,  you  have  a 
horfe  for  yourfelf,  and  a man  or  lad  runs  on  foot  before 
as  a guide,  and  to  take  the  horfe  back  again  : but  this 
bufinefs  is  greatly  leflened  by  the  number  of  pofl-chaifes. 

With  refpedl  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  reverend 
author  of  the  flatiftical  account  fays  : “ The  public  ferry 
may  juflly  be  confidered  as  having  been  hitherto  the 
ruin  of  Kinghorn,  both  in  refpedl  of  induftry  and 
morals.  It  opens,  it  is  true,  an  eafy  road  to  an  imme- 
diate fubfiftence ; but  it  introduces  at  the  fame  time  all 
thofe  vices  and  miferies  to  which  people  are  expofed 
whofe  time  is  not  half  occupied,  whole  thoughts  are 
never  turned  towards  the  acquifition  of  capital,  and  who 
feldom  look  beyond  the  prefent  moment.  Drunkennefs, 
diflipation,  and  debauchery,  in  youth ; poverty  and 
wretchednefs  in  old  age : and  befides  this,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  tendency  of  burgh-politics,  the  fcum  of  the 
creation  continually  floating  here  cannot  fail  to  taint 
whatever  it  touches.  All  the  banditti  and  vagabonds  of 
the  country  continually  pafling  and  repafling  through 
this  great  thoroughfare,  and  occafionally  flopping  and 
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lodging  for  days  and  weeks  together,  cannot  fail  to  poi~ 
fon  the  principles  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofc 
with  whom  they  mingle.  Not  but  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions  to  be  found,  even  among  thofe  that  are  the 
mod  expofed  to  thefe  temptations.  Not  but  that  there 
are  many  here  as  fober,  as  indudrious,  and  as  refpedf- 
able  in  their  feveral  Nations  as  in  any  other  place : even, 
where  the  plague  rages  with  the  greeted  virulence,  there 
are  always  fome  that  efcape  the  fatal  infedlion.  And 
here  we  mud  do  judice  to  a clafs  of  men  whom  we  had 
frequently  had  occafion  to  hear  reptefented  as  drunken, 
rude,  and  infolent  to  a proverb,  we  mean  the  boatmen. 
That  fome  fuch  there  are  we  readily  admit,  but  at  the 
fame  time  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not 
in  the  ifland,  nor  perhaps  in  Europe,  a public  ferry 
where  the  watermen  are  in  general  more  active,  more 
civil,  and  more  obliging ; if  to  the  rough  and  infolent 
they  fometimes  behave  with  rudenefs,  the  fault  furely  is 
not  entirely  theirs.  To  their  (kill  and  a iivity,  and  even 
general  fobriety,  it  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed 
that  there  is  not  an  indance  of  fo  mucn  as  one  of  thefe 
boats  having  been  lod  within  the  memory  of  man,  or 
even  upon  record.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  rather 
more  than  i ioo. 

Kirkaldie  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Culdees,  who  had  formerly  a cell  here  : it  is 
dtuated  along  the  fea-coad,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one 
long  dreet,  narrow,  winding,  and  irregular,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ill  paved,  the  houibs  mean,  and  built  without 
any  regard  to  order  or  uniformity. 

It  was  creeled  into  a royal  burgh  in  the  15th  century, 
which  charter  was  ratified  by  Charles  1.  in  1644;  and 
is  governed  by  a provod,  baiiies,  and  council,  at  which, 
time  it  is  faid  that  a hundred  fail  of  ihips  belonged  to 
the  port.  In  the  difpute  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, the  inhabitants  took  a decided  part  with  the  latter; 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was  publicly  fworn  and 
fubfcribed,  and  numbers,  efpeciaily  feamen,  joined  the 
army,  and  were  prelent  at  the  battle  of  Killy th  ; in  the 
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event  of  which  this  place  fuffered  very  feverely : no  lefs 
than  50  fhips  belonging  to  the  port  were  either  taken  or 
loft  at  fea  before  the  Englifh  invafion  in  1650;  and 
from  that  to  the  reformation  36  more  were  taken,  many 
of  them  with  cargoes  ; amounting  in  the  whole  to  the 
fum  of  53,792!.  fterling. 

Trade  revived  a little  at  the  revolution,  but  was  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  union;  and  in  1760  there  was 
no  more  than  one  coafter  of  50  tons,  and  two  ferry- 
boats each  of  30.  In  1772  there  were  1 1 velfels  carrying 
515  tons  and  49  men;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  American 
war,  twelve  velfels  carrying  750  tons  and  59  men.  At 
this  time  there  are  26  fquare-rigged  velfels,  one  Hoop, 
and  two  ferryboats,  carrying  3700  tons  and  225  men. 
Some  of  t'nefe  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  America,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  others  to  the  Baltic  and  Holland. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  coals  : the  importation, 
confifts  of  corn,  flax,  flax-feed,  linen-yarn,  wood,  iron, 
Stflies,  tallow,  bark,  hides,  &c.  The  duties  payable  on 
exports  and  imports  in  all  the  towns  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Firth  from  Aberdeen  to  Largo  are  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Kirkcaldy. 

Here  are  fome  conliderable  manufactures  of  linen,  fuch 
as  ftriped  hollands,  checks,  and  ticks,  in  which  about  250 
looms  are  employed  in  this  town  and  parifh.  Here  is 
likewife  a large  tannery,  and  fome  cotton  fpinning,  and 
fome  looms  for  the  making  of  ftockings. 

Kirkcaldy  is  united  with  Dyfart,  Kinghorn,  and 
Burntifland,  in  electing  a member  to  ferve  in  parliament. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  is  about  2600. 

Among  the  natives  of  Kirkcaldy  are  reckoned  Mi- 
chael Scot,  born  in  the  12th  century,  and  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  che- 
miftry ; and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

At  Gallowtown,  or  Gallaton,  and  at  Path  Head,  there 
are  fome  manufactures  of  nails ; of  the  annual  value  of 
about  1000L  each  place. 
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A mile  and  half  to  the  right  of  Balbirnie  is  Balgow- 
Ilie,  a feat  of  Lord  Balgownie. 

Falkland  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  James  IL 
in  1458  ; and  is  the  feat  of  the  fteWartry  of  Fife.  On 
the  attainder  of  Murdoch  Stuart,  the  17th  earl  of  Fife* 
in  1424,  the  palace  beca  re  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In 
the  year  1406,  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland  through 
the  perfuafions  of  his  uncle  tne  duke  of  Albany,  con-, 
fined  here  his  elded:  fon,  David,  prince  of  Scotland  and 
duke  of  Rothfay,  on  the  pretence  of  f -me  irregularities, 
where  he  was  darved  to  death  by  his  uncle,  and  after- 
wards buried  in  Lindores  abby.  The  palace  was  re- 
built by  James  V.  whofe  initials,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his 
queen,  Mary  Guife,  are  on  it,  with  the  date  1537  ; the 
duke  of  Athol  is  hereditary  keeper.  Part  of  it  was 
burned  in  the  civil  war.  Near  it  are  feveral  houfes 
built  by  James  VI.  for  his  attendants.  One  has  this 
infcription: 

Al  pralfe  to  God  and  thankis  to  the  md/l  ex- 
cellent Monarche  of  Great  Britane , of  whofe 
princelie  liberalitie  this  is  my  portionne , 

Nicol  Moncrief  i6iq. 

Three  miles  north  from  Falkland  is  Auchtermuchty, 
a royal  burgh,  with  a population  of  about  1150  fouls, 
governed  by  three  bailies  and  cou nc  1,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  Here  is  a manufadture  of  brown 
Ijnen,  of  white  linen,  and  Silefia.  The  church  was 
built  new  in  the  year  1780. 

Three  miles  north  from  Auchtermuchty  is  Newburgh, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tay,  eredled  into  a burgh  of  re- 
gality under  the  abby  of  Lindores;  and  made  a royal 
burgh  by  Charles  I.  ; but  it  fends  no  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Newburgh  confids  .hiefly  of  one  long  (Feet, 
with  fmall  fuburbs  at  each  end,  and  a lane  leaning  to  the 
river ; many  of  t,he  houfes  are  new,  and  tfie  thatched 
pottages  are  fad;  converting  into  comfortable  habitations 
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of  better  architecture.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
linen  cloth  of  various  kinds.  ; 

Till  of  late  years,  the  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  rufticity  and  freedom  of  fpeech  ; <c  We  will  let  the 
belt  lord  of  the  land  ken,  that  when  he  fets  his  foot  on 
Newburgh  caufeway,  he  is  Bailie  Lyeli’s  vaffal,”  was 
the  language  in  which  they  expreffed  their  emancipation 
from  feudal  tyranny.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  1550. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  parifb  are  the  remains  of  the 
abby  of  Lindores,  founded  by  David  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, in  1178;  and  demolifhed  by  the  reformers  in  1599. 
There  are  befides  in  this  parifh  two  ancient  croffes  ; one 
ealled  the  crofs  of  Mugdrum.  a little  to  the  weft  of  the 
town,  confifting  of  one  large  ftone,  placed  upright  in 
another,  which  was  hollowed  for  its  reception.  The 
other,  about  a mile  to  the  fouth,  is  called  Crofs  Macduff ; 
it  is  a large  fquare  block  of  free-llone.  The  following 
is  faid  to  be  the  infcription  on  the  latter : 

Maldraradrum  dragos,  maleria  largia  largos, 

Spalando  fpados,  five  nig  fig  gnippite  gnaros 
Eauria  laurifcc  3 l°”ringen,  lauria  lufcos, 

Et  Coliimbur*  r > et  fic  tibi  curcia  curtos 
Exitus  et  baraarum,  five  lim,  five  lam,  five  labrum, 
Propter  magidrum  et  hos  oblatum 
Ampi  imileridum,  fuper  limpide,  lampide,  labrum. 

Fart  of  it  is  pretended  to  be  thus  tranflated  ! 

w I,  king  Malcolm  Kenmore,  grant  to  thee,  Macduff  earl  of 
Fife,  free  liberty  to  punifih  all  traitors  that  defert,  and  troublers 
of  the  peace,  and  free  indemnity  to  thy  own  kin ; thou  paying 
to  the  king  nine  cows  and  a heifer.” 

Four  miles  weft  from  Newburgh,  in  the  road  to  Perth, 
is  Abernetby,  once  the  capital  of  the  PiCts,  fituated 
near  the  junCtion  of  the  Ern  and  the  Tay.  A collegiate 
church  was  built  and  endowed  by  Garnard  Macdomp- 
nack  ; after  which,  St.  Brigid,  a virgin  of  Caithnefs,  , 
was  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  with  her  nine  virgins, 
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who  died  within  five  years  after  their  arrival,  and  were 
buried  in  the  north  part  of  the  church.  According  to 
Spot!  wood,  St.  Brigid,  in  518,  was  alfo  buried  here. 

Here  was  a bifhopric,  the  metropolis  of  all  Scot- 
land, till,  in  840,  it  was  tranfiated  to  St.  Andrew’s  by 
Kenneth  III.  Here  was  alfo  a convent  of  Culdees* 
changed  in  1272  to  a priory  of  canons  regular. 

This  place  is  mod  remarkable  for  having  one  of  thofe 
tall  flender  conical  towers,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
more  in  Scotland,  namely  at  Brechin,  although  they 
abound  in  Ireland ; but  their  date,  and  the  ufe  for  which 
they  were  conftrucled,  remains  ftill  doubtful,  notwith- 
Handing  the  refearches  and  inveftigations  of  antiquaries 
of  different  periods  and  nations. 

By  fome  they  have  been  deemed  watch-towers,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcovering  invaders  at  a diftancc,  and 
communicating  bv  fignals  their  approach  : others  con- 
ceive them  to  have  been  belfries,  introduced  by  fome  of 
the  crufaders  in  imitation  of  the  minarets  of  mofques* 
from  whence  the  criers  fummoned  the  people  to  prayers; 
and  this  they  think  receives  fome  countenance  from  the 
Culdees;  the  ancient  religious  order  in  Scotland  being 
attached  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  Some 
have  fuppofed  them  penitentiary  towers,  the  reffdence  of 
a fort  of  hermits,  imitators  of  Simon  Styllites.  All 
thefe  conjectures  are  fupported,  as  ufual,  by  etymologies- 

With  refpedt  to  the  firff:  fuppofition,  it  is  objected  that 
they  cannot  have  been  meant  for  watch-towers,  fince 
they  are  not  always  placed  on  elevated  fituations,  com- 
manding an  uninterrupted  profpedl  around  them ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  frequently  covered  by  commanding 
hills,  particularly  towards  that  fide  from  whence  danger 
was  moil  probable.  That  they  were  imitations  of  mi- 
narets, feems  extremely  improbable : the  deteffation  in 
which  every  article  and  circumftance  of  pagan  worfhip 
was  held  by  the  crufaders,  makes  it  fearcely  poffible  they 
would  introduce  any  of  them  into  the  chriftian  church. 
And  for  the  argument  deduced  from  the  Culdees  fol- 
lowing the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  it  remains 
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to  be  proved  that  the  Greeks  ufed  minarets  ; beUdeS,  it 
is  generally  held  there  were  no  Culdees  in  Ireland, 

The  third  opinion,  namely,  that  they  were  peniten- 
tiary towers,  feems,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  prevalent. 

At  Monimail,  four  miles  north-eaft  from  Auchter- 
miichty,  is  Melville-houfe,  a feat  of  lord  Leven  and 
Melville;  which,  in  the  year  1733,  was  ftruck  with 
lightning  ; by  which  the  houfe  was  on  every  fide 
affected  from  top  to  bottom.  The  lightning,  it  is 
fuppofed,  was  attracted  by  a long  iron  fpike  at  the  top 
of  a cupola  covered  with  iead.  Near  the  church,  within 
Melville  park,  is  an  ancient  tower  in  good  prefervation5 
once  the  refidence  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and  repaired  by 
him. 

Between  Perth  and  Inchture  are  Kinfauns,  a feat  of 
lord  Grey;  Fingaifk,  fir  S.  Thriepland;  and  many  other 
feats* 

Between  Inchture  and  Long  Forgan  are  Iluntley- 
caftle,  Mr.Paterfon;  Drimmie  lord  Kinnaird,  &c. 

At  Long  Forgan  we  crofs  the  Tay  to  Dundee. 

Dundee,  anciently  Dondie,  or  Dondei  (in  Latin, 
Deidonum ),  whence  it  has  been  by  fome  confidered  as 
Hgnifying  a gift,  or  hill,  of  God  ; and  this  feems  to  have 
given  rife  to  a tradition  that  it  obtained  the  name,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  from  David  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  landing  here  after  a dreadful  {form  in 
his  return  from  the  holy  wars,  defigned  by  it  to  exprefs 
his  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  and  in  confequence  of 
a vow  built  the  prefent  parifh  church. 

The  T ay  is  between  turn  and  three  miles  broad,  where 
it  bounds  the  parifh  : the  adjacent  coaft  is  high  and 
rocky ; at  the  weft  end  it  is  perpendicular,  and  more 
than  forty  feet  high  ; as  it  approaches  the  town  it  falls 
lower,  till  it  becomes  a precipice  of  gravel  apt  to  be 
undermined  by  the  fea  and  encroached  on  by  the  wind. 
In  all  the  tract  of  ground  weft  from  the  town,  there  are 
but  one  or  two  places  where  Imail  veflels  can  come  to 
land. 

The  harbour  of  Dundee  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  rocks 
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mi  which  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  fttuated  -• 
and  here  the  ground  dopes  to  the  water  more  gently3 
and  the  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  300 
tons.  Some  rocks  lie  off  the  harbour;  but,  except  three 
or  four  marked  by  buoys,  they  are  vifible  above  water. 
The  principal  channel  is  on  the  Fife  fhore. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  harbour  there  is  an  excellent  road 
for  veffels  of  any  burden  which  can  get  within  the 
bar,  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  bar  is  about 
three  miles  below  Dundee  ; and  as  veffels  can  hardly 
attempt  to  crofs  it  in  a ftorm,  many  drip  wrecks  hap- 
pen on  the  coaft  beyond  it,  when  the  ftorm  is  from 
the  eaft,  and  the  veffels  are  too  near  the  fhore.. 

Great  numbers  of  fea  fifh  are  caught  without  the  bar* 
as  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  ling,  foies,  turbots,  mac- 
karei,  herrings,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  haddocks  are  the 
chief. 

Dundee  is  a free  and  royal  burgh,  of  great  antiquity* 
and  its  privileges  have  been  confirmed  by  many  char- 
ters. It  is  governed  by  a provoft,  four  bailies,  and  a 
town-council,  and  unites  with  Perth,  Forfar,  St.  An- 
drew’s, and  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  fending  a member  to 
parliament.  . 

Before  the  reformation  there  were  feveral  religious 
houfes,  but  their  fituations  can  hardly  be  traced. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Edwavd  I.  Dundee  was  twice 
taken  by  the  Englifti,  and  retaken  by  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  caftle  was  demoiifh- 
cd.  It  was  again  taken  and  reduced  to  allies  by 
Richard  II.  and  a fourth  time  by  the  Englifh  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  marquis  of  Montrofe  took 
it  by  affault  in  1645,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  fet 
the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  it  on  fire.  In  1651  it  was 
befieged  by  general  Monk,  and,  after  an  obftinate  re- 
finance, he  took  it  by  affault,  maffacred  the  inhabi- 
tants and  garrifon,  and  gave  the  town  to  pillage.  The 
iofs  of  people  in  the  fiege  by  Monk,  and  efpecially  in 
|he  ftorming  of  the  town,  appears,  on  many  accounts, 
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to  have  been  great,  and  cannot  be  eflimated  at  lefs  than 
a fixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  principal  manfaCture  of  Dundee  is  that  of  li- 
tien,  of  various  kinds,  as  ofnaburghs,  canvas,  bagging, 
diaper,  &c.  Befides  this  there  are  manufaCt urea  of 
cotton  and  coloured  thread,  and  cordage,  with  fome 
eonfiderable  tanneries. 

In  the  year  1 792,  1 1 6 veflels  belonged  to  the  port, 
navigated  by  698  men,  and  meafuring  8550  tons  ; of 
thefe  thirty-four  were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
feventy-eight  were  coafters,  and  four  were  engaged  in 
the  whale  filhery. 

The  lanes  and  ftreets  of  Dundee  afe  uncommonly 
narrow,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  too  clofe 
upon  each  other,  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
living  by  half  dozens,  as  formerly  in  Edinburgh,  un- 
der the  fame  roof,  with  common  flairs,  without  back- 
yards or  courts,  and  many  poffefiing  only  fingle  rooms. 
The  late  additional  fuburbs  have  been  built  without  any 
general  plan,  or  the  lead:  regard  to  health,  elegance,  of 
cleanlinefs. 

Two  of  the  mofl  ancient  burial-grounds  are  unen- 
clofed,  fo  that  thofe  who  for  cheapnefs  have  recourfe 
to  them,  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  remains 
of  their  friends  treated  with  indignity. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  thought  to  be  rather 
more  than  22,000. 

Two  miles  from  Arbroath,  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient 
manfion,  called  Kelly-caftle,  the  feat  of  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Maude,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Dalhoufie. 

Arbroath,  or  Aberbro thick,  is  a royal  burgh,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  German  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall  river 
called  Brothick.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  within  an  am- 
phitheatre of  fmall  hills.  It  is  governed  by  a provoft, 
two  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  town-council. 

Before  the  year  173 6,  Arbroath  was  a place  of  little 
trade,  and  deflitute  of  manufactures.  Since  that  time 
the  manufacture  of  ofnaburghs,  and  other  brown  li- 
nens, have  been  eftablifhed,  as  likewife  of  fail-cloth. 
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£nd  a particular  kind  of  brown  fluff,  ufed  -chiefly  by 
upholfterers  and  coachmakers ; fo  that  near  five  hun- 
dred looms  are  employed.  Here  is  likewife  a tan-yard, 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  calicoes.  There  be- 
long to  the  harbour  thirty-two  veffels,  making  in  the 
whole  about  1700  tons,  and  carrying  160  men. 

In  the  year  1781  the  town  was  threatened  by  a 
French  privateer  from  Dunkirk,  and  a few  (hots  fired; 
but  the  inhabitants  fpiritedly  fet  the  commander  at  de- 
fiance. The  number  of  fouls  is  about  4550. 

Here  was  one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  fumptuous 
abbies  in  Scotland,  founded  in  1178,  by  William  the 
Lion,  who  was  buried  in  it.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  filled 
with  BenediCtine  monks,  brought  from  the  abby  of 
Kelfo. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  the  convent  eleCted 
and  paid  an  officer,  called  Bailie  of  the  Regality,  which 
became  hereditary.  The  family  of  Airly  held  it  be- 
fore the  reformation,  and  till  the  year  1747,  when  it 
was  fold,  and  veiled  in  the  crown,  with  other  herita- 
ble jurifdiCtions.  The  walls  of  the  regality  prifon  are 
Hill  remaining. 

In  the  year  1445  the  ele&ion  of  this  officer  proved 
fatal  to  the  chieftains  of  twro  noble  families.  The  con- 
vent had  that  year  chofen  Alexander  Lindefay,  elder 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  to  be  judge  or  bailie  of 
their  regality ; but  he  proved  fo  expenfive  by  his  num- 
ber of  followers,  and  high  way  of  living,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  remove  him,  and  appoint  in  his  place 
Alexander,  nephew  to  John  Ogilvie,  of  Airly,  who 
had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  place.  This  occafioned 
a cruel  feud  between  the  families  ; each  affembled  their 
vaffals,  and  terminated  the  difpute  near  the  town. 
The  Lindefavs  were  victorious,  but  both  the  principals 
fell  in  the  battle,  with  about  five  hundred  of  their  iol- 
lowers. 

This  abby  was  built  with  a red  done  found  here- 
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abouts,  wliich  ill  refifts  the  weather,  fo  that  the  orna- 
mented parts,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  are  much  de- 
faced, and  the  carvings  fcarcely  diftinguifhable. 

The  buildings  of  this  houfe  were  all  enclofed  by  a 
ftrong  wall,  the  ground  forming  an  irregular  figure  ; 
the  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  190  geometrical 
paces,  and  the  mean  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  1 13  ; 
the  breadth  at  the  north  end  exceeding  that  at  the  fouth 
upwards  of  one  third. 

On  the  fouth-weft  corner  is  a tower,  now  the  fteeple 
of  the  prefent  parifh-kirk ; and  at  the  fouth-eaft  cor- 
ner is  the  darn,  or  private  gate,  over  which  was  a 
houfe  for  catechifing.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Wall's 
were  Handing  within  the  memory  of  man,  but  are 
now  nearly  demolifhed. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  area,  and  almoft  in  the 
middle,  between  the  two  corners,  ftood  the  abby- 
church,  which  was  of  the  figure  of  a crofs.  Weft  of 
the  tranfept  it  was  divided  into  a middle  and  two 
fide  aifies,  by  a double  row  of  columns,  fupporting 
arches  * 

Part  of  the  abbot’s  houfe  is  ftill  Handing,  and  inha- 
bited ; in  it  feme  of  the  ancient  floors  are  remaining, 
and  feveral  handfome  carvings  in  oak. 

This  abby,  on  the  whole,  though  not  the  moft  ele- 
gant when  entire,  yet,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  parts, 
is  the  moft  magnificent  in  Scotland. 

Between  Arbroath  and  Montrofe,  on  the  right-hand, 
is  Lunan  bay,  fo  called  from  a village  of  that  name. 
This  bay  is  a famous  road  for  fafety  in  all  hard  gales, 
except  the  eafteriy.  T he  fhore  is  faildy,  and  bounded 
with  hillocks,  covered  with' bent;  but  the  adjoining 
land  is  lofty  and  fteep,  commanding  an  extenfive  view 
of  the  German  fea. 

South  of  the  town*  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  a river 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  near  its  mouth,  Hood  Red 
caftie,  fituated  on  a high  cliff,  called  the.  Red  Head ; 
from  whence,  and  the  colour  of  its  Hones,  it  received 
its  appellation.  According  to  tradition  it  was  once  the 
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fefidence  of  king  William,  furnamed  the  Lion,  by 
whom  it  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  built.  He  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  1165,  and  died  in  1214.  Very 
little  of  this  caftle  is  at  prefent  remaining.  Its  ragged 
fragments  carry  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 

The  ancient  name  of  Montrofe  is  laid  to  have  been 
Celurea.  The  prefent  name  is,  by  Buchanan  and 
others,  fuppofed  to  fignify  the  mount  of  rofes  ; and. 
In  alluhon  to  this  fanciful  etymology,  the  feal  of  the 
town  is  impreffed  with  rofes,  and  the  motto  is 
Mare  ditat , rofa  decorat. 

The  fea  enriches,  and  the  rofe  adorns. 

It  is  fituated  on  a gentle  eminence,  in  a peninfula* 
formed  by  the  South  Eik  and  the  German  fea.  It  is 
a royal  burgh,  and,  in  union  with  Aberdeen,  Ar- 
broath, Bervie,  and  Brechin,  returns  one  member  to 
the  Britifh  parliament.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a 
provoft,  three  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  &c.  The  har- 
bour is  commodious,  and  the  trade  has  for  a long  time 
been  confiderable.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  till  about  the  year  1744,  Montrofe  was  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  its  fhipping.  It  was  alfo  famous  for  a market 
for  linen  yarn,  which  was  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  and  fold  here, 
whence  it  was  fent  to  London  and  Manchdier.  The 
firft  manufacture  of  any  confequence,  that  of  canvas. 
Was  erected  here  by  a company  in  1745  > but  this  was 
fo  much  overdone  at  the  peace  of  1783,  that  all  the 
great  companies  here,  and  mod  of  the  fmaller  ones, 
gave  up,  turned  their  working-houies  into  dwelling* 
houfes,  and  fold  off  their  machinery  and  utenhls,  &c. 
Little,  therefore,  is  now  attempted  in  that  line,  com- 
pared with  what  was  done  before.  During  this  pe- 
riod  two  different  companies  fet  up  a large  manufac- 
ture of  coloured  and  white  thread,  and  were  followed 
by  others  on  a fmaller  feale.  It  is  at  prefent  the  molt 
Confiderable  article  of  manufacture  in  the  town.  Some 
brown  fheetings  and  ofnaburghs  are  alfo  made  here, 
and  a pretty  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on,  in  the 
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commiffion  line,  in  ofnaburghs  and  yarn  fent  to  Glas- 
gow. The  cotton  manufactures  have  been  lately  at- 
tempted, and  various  fmaller  articles,  as  {lockings,  See • 
are  manufactured.  There  is  a good  tannery  and  rope- 
works,  belonging  to  different  companies.  This  town 
has  been  long  diftinguifhed  for  making  and  exporting 
excellent  malt,  and  for  making  good  malt  liquor  of  all 
kinds.  To  Montrofe  there  belong  commonly  about 
fixteen  or  eighteen  filhermen,  but  many  of  them  are 
old,  and,  for  fome  years  pad,  they  have  had  very  in- 
different fuccefs.  At  the  harbour  of  Montrofe  there  is 
a good  wet  dock,  where  {hips  are  built  and  repaired, 
not  only  for  this,  but  for  other  ports. 

The  port  of  Montrofe,  which  comprehends  all  the 
coaft  from  Todhead  northward,  to  the  lights  of  Tay 
on  the  fouth,  had,  in  1789,  belonging  to  it, 

Ships.  Tons. 


At  Montrofe  and  Ferry  den  53 
Arbroath  . . 29 

John’s  haven  . . 12 

Gourdon  . . 6 

Eaft-  and  Weft  havens  3 


3543 

*539 

457 

192 

118 


Total  {hips  103  Total  tons  5849 
The  principal  articles  imported  were  pearl-afhes, 
WQod-afhes,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  clover-feed,  whale-blub- 
ber, whale-bone,  fir  timber,  deals,  and  tar. 

Montrofe  is  a neat  well-built  town,  the  houfes  mod- 
ly  of  ftone,  covered  with  blue  flate ; and,  in  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town,  each  family  poffeffes  a feparate 
houfe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  6200. 

At  St.  Cyrus  Kirk,  or  Eccles  Greig,  are  feveral 
dens,  as  they  are  called,  or  deep  hollows,  which  fink 
fuddenly  from  the  common  level  of  the  country.  One 
of  thefe  is  called  Den  Fenel,  i.  e.  Fenella’s  Den,  as 
is  fuppofed,  from  Fenella,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who,  after  the  murder  of  Kenneth  III.  to 
which  flie  was  inftigated  by  the  lofs  of  her  fon,  fled 
from  her  caftle  of  Kincardine  to  that  den,  where  fire 
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Wa§  overtaken,  and  put  to  death.  Over  this  den, 
about  feven  miles  from  Montrofe,  there  is  a bridge, 
refting  on  a rock  on  each  fide,  along  which  the  road 
runs.  A little  below  the  bridge,  where  the  den  grows 
very  narrow,  there  is  a beautiful  cafcade  of  about  fixty- 
five  feet  perpendicular  fall ; and  when  the  rivulet  is 
fwelled  by  rain,  the  beholder  is  {truck  with  altonifh- 
ment  at  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene. 

In  this  parilh  are  the  remains  of  the  Kame  of  Ma- 
thers, the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Barclays,  built  on 
a peninfular  rock,  whofe  bafe  is  wafhed  by  the  fea. 
The  accefs  was  by  a narrow  and  almoft  impaffahle 
ifthmus.  The  rock  on  which  it  {lands  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  about  fixty  feet  in  height  above  the  fea. 

The  hiftory  of  this  building  is  faid  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  fheriff  of  the  Mearns,  of  the  name  of  Melville, 
exercifed  his  authority  with  a high  hand.  He,  of 
courfe,  became  obnoxious  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who  complained  of  his  conduct  to  the  king 
then  reigning,  who,  it  is  faid,  was  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land. Barclay,  of  Mathers,  in  particular,  made  fre- 
quent and  repeated  complaints  *,  tired  of  which,  in  a 
moment  of  unguarded  impatience,  the  king  faid  to  him. 

Sorrow  gif  he  were  foddon,  and  fupped  in  brie.” 
u As  your  Majelty  pleafes,”  replied  Barclay  •,  who  in- 
llantly  withdrew  from  the  royal  prefence,  and  coming 
home  in  hafte,  convened  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
who  were  as  much  didatisfied  with  the  condudt  of  the 
fheriff  as  he  was  himfelf.  Having  met  in  clofe  cabal, 
they  agreed  to  adhere  literally  to  the  king’s  word,  and 
to  make  the  innocent  but  unguarded  expreffions  of 
royal  impatience  a pretext  for  deflroying  the  fherifF. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  their  plan  in  a manner  the  leaft 
likely  to  create  fufpicion  in  the  mind  of  Melville,  or 
put  him  on  his  guard,  they  agreed  to  have  a hunting 
party  in  the  foreft  of  Garvock,  and  invited  him  to 
make  one  in  their  number.  In  the  midft  of  the  hunt- 
ing ground,  a fire  was,  by  their  direction,  kindled, 
and  a caldron  full  of  water  boiled  upon  it.  In  the 
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midft  of  their  fport,  they  rufhed  with  fatal  defign  to 
this  memorable  fpot,  feized  the  unfufpedting  fherifFs 
ftripped  him  naked,  and  threw  him  into  the  boiling 
caldron.  After  he  was  boiled  for  fome  time,  or  fod- 
den,  according  to  the  king’s  expreffion,  they  took  each 
a fpoonful  of  the  foup  *,  fo,  after  he  was  fodden,  they 
fupped  him  in  brie.  When  the  king  heard  of  thi$ 
tragical  event,  he  was  highly  incenfed  againft  the  gen? 
tlemen  of  the  Mearns,  and  particularly  againft  Bar- 
clay, Wiffiart,  and  Arbuthnott,  who  were  the  active 
and  leading  men  in  this  horrid  bufmefs.  To  fereen 
himfelf  from  royal  vengeance,  Barclay  built  the  Kamo 
of  Mathers,  where,  in  thofe  days,  he  rauft  have  beeii 
very  fecure.  So  tradition  reports  the  ftory,  and  many 
firmly  believe  it.  Indeed,  compared  with  the  civilifed 
and  gentle  manners  of  our  days,  thofe  of  our  forefa- 
thers, in  every  part  of  Scotland,  were  rude  and  bar- 
barous. From  the  natural  averfion  which  we  have  to 
every  fpecies  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  a tragic  tale 
of  this  fort  appears  fcarcely  credible.  It  is  affirmed,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  extant,  amongft  the  papers  of  Aru 
bu  thnott,  a royal  pardon  to  the  laird  of  Arbuthnott 
for  being  art  and  part  in  that  murder  \ and  the  ground 
of  this  pardon  was,  u becaufe  he  is  within  the  tenth 
degree  of  kindred  to  IvFDufF,  thane  of  Fife.”  There  is 
but  -a  {mail  part  of  the  ruins  remaining. 

On  the  fide  of  another  den  is  the  ancient  caftle  of 
. Lauriefton,  eredted  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
It  was  formerly  furrounded  with  a deep  moat,  and 
walls  of  immenfe  thicknefs,  part  of  which,  with  two 
of  the  towers,  are  full  preferved,  and  incorporated  with 
a new  and  elegant  ftruclure,  built  on  the  fite  of  the  old 
caftle,  by  Mr.  Brand,  the  prefent  proprietor.  This 
eftate  was  four  hundred  years  in  poffeffion  of  the  Strait- 
ton  family,  of  which  there  were  many  who  hgnalized 
themfelves  by  their  valour  in  turbulent  times. 

Alexander  Stratton,  who  fell;,  with  feveral  of  his 
fons,  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in  1411,  was  of  this  fa** 
■mily  of  Lauriefton  ; and  theft  attachment  to  the  name 
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of  Lauriefton  was  fo  great,  that  they  changed  the 
name  of  the  place  where  any  of  them  fettled  to  Lau- 
riefton. 

In  1336  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who 
ftrengthened  the  fortifications  *,  but,  before  the  year 
expired,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Scotch,  under  fir 
Andrew  Murray. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  another  den  was  the  ancient 
caftle  of  Morphy,  once  the  feat  of  the  Grahams,  in 
whofe  pofieflion  the  eftate  has  been  for  feveral  centu- 
ries. It  was  once  a place  of  ftrength,  and  defended 
by  a ditch  and  drawbridge  ; but  now  few  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen.  A huge  fquare  hone  pillar,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  is  ftill  Handing,  and  called  the  Stone 
of  Morphy. 

Near  Benholme  is  John’s  Haven,  formerly  a fmall 
fifliing-town,  but  there  are  at  prefect  no  veifels  em- 
ployed that  way.  There  is  a fmall  manufacture  of 
fail-cloth. 

At  Bervie,  Invergourie,  Lift,  Denhead,  and  other 
Neighbouring  villages,  are  manufactures  of  linen. 

There  is  a ftory,  that  when  king  David  came  to 
Bervie,  his  attendant  delired  a ft  fh -woman  to  gut  a 
fiih  for  fupper : (C  Gut  twa ,”  fays  the  king  u I’ll 
gut  three?  fays  the  woman  : cc  Well,  well,”  replies 
David,  “ Gut  three  for  ever  Hr  alt  thou  be  and  hence# 
they  fay,  the  name  of  Guthrie  is  derived. 
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TWO  miles  north  of  Perth,  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  is  Scone,  called  in  the  highlands  Skain  or 
Skan,  once  the  refidenceof  the  Scottifh  kings. 

At  the  reformation,  the  mob,  from  Dundee  and 
Perth,  impelled  by  their  averfion  to  popery  and  pri- 
vate refentment,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  booty,  fpoiled  and 
burnt  both  the  ancient  abby  and  the  palace.  The  abby- 
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wall,  from  the  foundations  which  have  been  dug  up$ 
is  fuppofed  to  have  enclofed  a fpace  of  twelve  acres. 

. <t  This  abby,”  fays  Spottifwood,  u was  founder! 
by  Alexander  1.  in  1114,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Michael.  It  was  the  place  where 
our  kings  were  accuftomed  to  be  crowned,  and  where 
the  fatal  marble  chair,  now  at  Weftminfter,  was  ufual- 
ly  kept.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Culdees,  if  we 
trull  George  Buchanan,  and  feveral  other  authors  ; 
and  it  was  eredled  into  a temporal  lordfhip,  in  favour 
of  fir  David  Murray,  a cadet  of  the  family  of  TullU 
bardine,  in  the  year  1604.” 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  prefent  houfe  of  Scone, 
a feat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  Hands  on  any  part  of 
the  foundations  of  the  former  buildings.  Two  lines  of 
a Scotch  poet,  a native  of  Perth,  who  had  every  op- 
portunity of  informing  himfelf  with  regard  to  this  par* 
ticular,  would  lead  a perfon  to  fuppofe  that  it  does  ; 

As  thus  we  talk’d,  our  barge  did  fweetly  pafs 
By  Scone’s  fair  palace,  fome  time  abbey  was. 

# 

The  houfe  itfelf  is  in  that  ftyle  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  which  gives 
jt  a certain  noble  and  venerable  air,  more  pleafing  to 
men  of  genuine  talle  than  the  moll  finifhed  modern 
building.  It  is  about  feventy  yards  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  in  breadth.  The  gallery,  which  is  on  the 
eaft  fide,  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long ; the 
cieling  is  of  timber,  and  arched  : on  the  one  fide  of  it 
is  painted  the  hunting  of  a flag,  in  all  its  different 
flages ; on  the  other  are  reprefented  the  excrcife  of 
hawking,  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar,  and  the  wild 
bull.  It  is  faid,  that  king  James  VI.  appears  in'  every 
fcene,  that  the  groups  of  figures  attending  him  are  the 
nobles  of  the  court,  and  that  all  of  them  are  exadl  re- 
prefentations  of  the  originals. 

In  a chamber  on  the  weft;  fide  of  the  houfe,  which  is 
Called  the  queen’s  room,  is  a bed  of  flowered  crimfon 
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velvet,  {aid  to  have  been  the  work  of  queen  Mary, 
when  a priforser  in  the  caftle  of  Lochleven. 

About  one  hundred  yards  due  eaft  from  the  fouth- 
caft  corner  of  the  houfe  are  the  veiliges  of  the  old 
abby  church  j but  fuch  changes  does  time  introduce, 
that,  on  that  fpot  where  our  ancient  kings  were 
crowned,  there  now  grows  a clump  of  trees. 

Between  fixly  and  feventy  yards  north  of  this  place 
is  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Boot-hill ; it  is  likewife 
called  Omnis  terra , or  every  man’s  land.  Hume,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Douglases,  gives  us  the  origin  of 
this  name : u That  when  Robert  Bruce  was  crowned, 
27th  March,  1306,  fir  James,  the  eighth  lord  Dou- 
glas, affifted ; and  call  into  a heap,  as  did  the  other 
barons,  a quantity  of  earth  of  his  lands  of  Douglas, 
which  making  a little  hill,  is  called  Omnis  terra” 

The  tradition  of  the  people  of  the  parifh  concerning 
the  Boot-hill  is,  that  at  the  coronation  of  a king, 
every  man  who  addled  brought  fo  much  earth  in  his 
boots,  that  every  one  might  fee  the  king  crowned 
Banding  on  his  own  land  ; and  that  afterwards  they 
call  the  earth  out  of  their  boots  on  this  hill,  upon 
which  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  Boot-hill,  and 
Omnis  terra.  But  perhaps  Boot-hill  is  a corruption 
of  Moot-hill,  or  Mute-hill,  which  is  probably  the 
fame  with  the  Saxon  word  Folk-mote,  and  may  figni- 
fy  the  hill  of  meeting.  The  people  in  the  highlands, 
it  is  faid,  call  the  Boot-hill,  at  this  day,  Tom-a-mhoid, 
i.  e.  the  hill  where  juftice  is  adminiftered. 

On  the  Boot-hill,  David,  firft  vifcount  of  Stormont, 
built  an  elegant  parifh-church,  about  the  year  1624, 
when  the  old  abby-church,  or  what  remained  of  it, 
fell.  But,  a few  years  ago,  this  church  wanting  re- 
pairs, and  being  infufRcient  to  accommodate  the  pa- 
rHhioners,  was,  except  the  aide,  thrown  down,  and 
the  prefent  church  built  in  the  village  of  Scone. 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  aide  is  a very  (lately  marble 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  David,  firft  vi-f- 
c.cunt  of  Stormont.  It  deems  to  have  been  intended 
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for  an  altar-pice,  and  to  reprefcnt  the  infide  of  a cha- 
pel or  oratory.  In  the  middle,  towards  the  lower 
part  of  it,  is  a flatue  of  his  lordfhip,  as  large  as  the 
life,  clad  in  armour,  kneeling  on  a cufhion  at  an  altar, 
a book  lying  open  before  him,  and  the  palms  of  his 
hands  clofed,  as  if  earneftly  engaged  in  devotion.  On 
either  fide  is  a man  in  armour,  fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  life ; the  one  faid  to  be  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  other  the  earl  marefchal.  Above  thefe  are 
feveral  emblematical  figures  ; towards  the  top  are  the 
arms  of  the  family  ; and,  over  all,  an  angel,  who  feema 
to  look  down  with  approbation. 

On  the  eaft  wall  is  an  elegant  monument  of  blue 
and  white  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  lady  Stormont. 
On  a pedeftal,  in  a marble  nitch  in  the  wall,  Hands  a 
large  urn  of  white  marble,  in  which  is  enclofed  the 
lady’s  heart,  embalmed  ; and  below,  on  the  pedeftal, 
a remarkably  elegant  and  pathetic  Latin  infeription. 

Every  year,  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  the  bachelors  and 
married  men  drew  themfelves  up  at  the  crofs  of  Scone, 
on  oppofite  fides.  A ball  was  then  thrown  up,  and 
they  played  from  two  o’clock  till  fun-fet.  The  game 
was  this  : He  who,  at  any  time,  got  the  ball  into  his 
hands,  run  with  it  till  overtaken  by  one  of  the  oppofite 
party,  and  then,  if  he  could  fhake  himfelf  loofe  from 
thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide,  who  feized  him,  he  run  on  ; 
if  not,  he  threw  the  ball  from  him,  unlefs  it  was 
wrefted  from  him  by  the  other  party  *,  but  no  perfon. 
was  allowed  to  kick  it.  The  objeft  of  the  married 
men  was  to  hang  k,  u e . to  put  it  three  times  into  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  moor,  the  doole  or  limit  on  the  one 
hand ; that  of  the  bachelors  was  to  drown  it,  i.  e.  to 
dip  it  three  times,  into  a deep  place  in  the  river,  the  li- 
mit on  the  other.  The  party  who  could  effect  either 
of  thefe  obje<  ft s won  the  game.  But  if  neither  party 
won,  the  ball  was  cut  into  two  equal  parts  at  fun-fet. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  play  one  might  always  fee  forne 
feene  of  violence  between  the  parties but,  as- the  pro- 
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verb  of  this  part  of  the  country  exprefies  it,  (<  all  was 
fair  at  the  ball  of  Scone.” 

This  cuftom  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  origin  ill 
the  days  of  chivalry.  An  Italian,  it  is  faid,  came  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  challenging  all  the  parlfhes, 
under  a certain  penalty  in  cafe  of  declining  his  chal- 
lenge. All  the  parifhes  declined  the  challenge,  except 
Scone,  which  beat  the  foreigner ; and,  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  gallant  adtion,  the  game  was  inftituted. 

Whilft  the  cuftom  continued,  every  man  in  the  pa- 
ri fh,  the  gentry  not  excepted,  was  obliged  to  turn  out, 
and  fupport  the  fide  to  which  he  belonged  and  the 
perfon  who  neglected  to  do  his  part  on  that  occafion 
was  fined  : but  the  cuftom  being  attended  with  certain 
inconveniences,  was  abolifhed  a few  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  chair  was  brought  away  from  hence, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  victorious  king  Edward  I. 
and  placed  in  Weftminfter-abby,  where  it  now  is  ; 
but  the  Scottifh  royal  blood  fucceeding  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  in  the  perfon  of  king  James  I.  of  England,  and 
VI.  of  Scotland,  verified  the  following  prophetic  dif- 
tich,  though,  at  the  time,  it  was  accounted  no  fmall 
lofs  and  difgrace  to  the  kingdom.  The  lines  werg 
thefe : 

Ni  fallal  Fatnm,  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

Thus  tranilated  by  the  Scots  : 

Unlefs  old  prophets  fail,  and  wizards’  wit  decay, 

Where’er  this  Hone  is  found,  the  Scots  fhall  reign  for  ay* 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  dignified  by  king  Ken- 
neth, who,  having  fought  a bloody  battle  here  with 
the  Pifts,  in  which  he  gave  them  a great  overthrow, 
fat  down  to  reft  himfelf  upon  this  ftone,  after  he  had 
been  tired  with  the  daughter  of  the  enemy  *,  upon 
which  his  nobles  came  round  him  to  congratulate  his 
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fuecefs,  and,  in  honour  to  his  valour,  crowned  him 
with  a garland  of  victory  \ from  whence  he  dedicated 
the  (lone  to  the  coronation  of  all  the  future  kings  of 
Scotland,  hoping,  from  this  omen,  that  they  Ihould, 
like  him,  be  victorious  over  all  their  enemies.  But 
the  better  fort  of  Scots  hiflorians  fay,  their  kings 
brought  it  from  Ireland  into  I-Coln-Kill,  in  the  Ides, 
and  from  thence  to  Scone,  or  Scoon,  when  they  had 
fubdued  the  Pi<Ts. 

In  1715  the  Pretender  lived  and  kept  his  court 
here,  in  all  the  flate  and  appearance  of  a fovereign. 
He  iffiied  proclamations,  created  feveral  lords,  knights* 
and  bifhops  and  preparations  were  made  for  crown- 
ing him. 

Near  Aughtergaven,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  is 
Stanley-houfe,  a new-built  feat  of  lord  Naim.  The 
ancient  feat  of  the  family,  at  Loak,  is  in  ruins. 

Near  Stanley-houfe  is  Luncarty,  where  the  famous 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  Scots,  in 
■which  the  family  of  Hay  behaved  fo  well,  in  the  tenth 
century.  This  battle  was  fo  decifive,  that  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  tradition,  none  returned,  thole 
who  efcaped  the  field  being  drowned  in  the  river, 

Dunkeld  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tay,  and  is  the  principal  market-town  of  the 
highlands,  as  it  was  once  the  chief  town  of  Caledonia. 
It  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  is  now  converted  into  a parifh  church  j 
this  choir  was  built  by  bifhop  Sinclair,  and  finiflied  by 
him  in  1350.  In  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  gable  is  to 
be  feen  a part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  abby  of  Culdees, 
which  had  flood  there,  T he  windows,  originally 
Gothic,  were  modernifed  in  1762,  when  the  church 
was  repaired.  The  nave  and  aides  were  without  roofs, 
and  in  ruins. 

In  this  church  is  a monument  eredled  to  the  me- 
mory of  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan  and  Badenoch. 
He  was  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  II.  and  from  his 
ferocious  and  fanguinary  difpofition  was  called  the 
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Wolf  of  Badenoch.”  The  bifhop  of  Moray  excom- 
municated him  on  account  of  fome  predatory  outrage 
againft  his  ecclefiaftical  poffefiions.  In  revenge  the 
earl,  with  a band  of  his  retainers,  ravaged  the  diocefe, 
and  burnt  the  town  of  Elgin,  with  its  hofpital  of 
Maifon  Dieu,  and  its  magnificent  cathedral.  For  this 
facrilegious  mifdemeanor  he  was  compelled  by  his 
father  to  appear  barefooted  and  in  fackcloth,  at  the 
door  of  the  Black  Friars  church  in  Perth,  and  after-* 
wards  to  promife,  at  the  high  altar  where  the  king 
and  his  nobles  were  affembled,  indemnification  to  the 
bifliop  of  Moray.  He  died  in  1394.  His  monument 
confifts  of  his  effigies  recumbent,  in  armour,  and  large 
as  life ; fupported  by  a row  of  ornamented  pillars 
intermixed  with  figures,  with  a fiiort  epitaph.  It  was 
defaced  at  the  revolution,  but  is  Bill  in  tolerable  pre- 
fervation.  Dunkeld  is  a barony,  and  the  only  magifi* 
trate  a baron-bailie,  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Athol, 
Charles  II.  offered  to  eredl  it  into  a royal  burgh,  but 
the  offer  was  refufed. 

A llory  is  told  of  Crichton  blfhop  of  Dunkeld ; 

Nobly  difpofed,”  fays  Spotfwood,  “ and  a good 
houfe keeper,  but  in  matters  of  his  calling  not  very 
{killed.”  Dean  Foreft,  afterwards  burned  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  called  before  the  biihop  for  herefv  % 
6(  I thank  God,”  fays  Crichton,  u that  I never  knew 
either  the  Old  or  New  Teifament,  and  yet  have  pro- 
fpered  well  enough.  Dean  Thomas,  if  you  leave  not 
thefe  fantafies  you  will  repent  when  you  cannot  mend 
it.”  The  bifhop  died  in  1543. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  people  is  fpinning  of 
yarn ; here  is  a manufacture  of  linen,  and  a tannery ; 
the  market  is  on  Saturday. 

Near  the  town  is  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  who 
has  planted  feveral  thoufand  acres  with  fordl-trees* 
afh,  beech,  oak,  fir,  &c. 

The  air  of  Dunkeld  is  recommended  by  phyficians 
as  a fummer  refidence  for  confumptive  patients.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  noo. 


'In  the  pafHh  of  Little  Dunkeld  is  Birnam  Kill,  made 
ciaffic  ground  by  Shakfpeare  *,  a round  mount  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hill  covered  with  oaks,  except  a few 
yards  where  it  is  fortified,  is  called  Court  hill  and 
Duncan’s  hill,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  fometimes 
occupied  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  was  killed 
by  Macbeth.  It  is  twelve  miles  diftant  from,  but 
within  view  of,  Dunfinan  hill  and  c a fife,  the  feat  of 
Macbeth.  Birnam  was  anciently  a royal  foreft. 

Two  miles  from  Little  Dunkeld  is  a field  called 
Yoke  Haugh  from  the  following,  circumftance : A 
man  who  was  with  his  two  fons  ploughing  in  this 
field  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  feeing  the 
Scots  retreating,  each  of  them  feized  the  yoke  of  an 
ox-plough,  and  perfuaded  their  countrymen  to  renew  the 
fight,  marching  at  their  head.  They  met  the  Danes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  brave  old  man  was 
highly  honoured  by  his  lovereign,  obtained  the  name 
of  Hay,  and  the  implement  of  his  valour  for  his  arms. 
From  him  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  derives  his  defeent. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Bran,  three  miles  from  Little 
Dunkeld,  are  the  ruin  of  the  cable  of  Trochaic,  for- 
merly one  of  the  feats  of  the  Dowries. 

Six  miles  north  from  Dunkeld,  at  the  union  of  the 
T umel  and  the  Tay,  is  the  village  of  Loglerait,  near 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a cable,  faid  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  king  Robert  II.  after  he  had  refigned  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Albany  : the  fofle  is  pretty  entire,  and  near  the  cable 
is  a field  called  Cannon  Brae,  where  it  is  fuppofed  a 
battery  was  eredfed. 

Among  the  ancient  cuftoms  which  modern  refine- 
ment has  not  removed,  is  a fefiival  held  in  this  village 
annually  on  Midfummer-day.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  cow-herds,  who  afiemble  in  great  numbers  in 
■ the  fields,  to  drefs  a dinner  for  themielves  of  boiled 
milk  and  eep- s.  Thefe  difhes  they  eat  with  a fort  of 
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cakes  baked  for  the  occafion,  having  lumps  like  the 
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cow’s  teats  raifed  over  the  furface.  The  common 
guage  is  Gaelic. 

Six  miles  eaft  from  Dunkeld  is  Clunie,  near  a loch 
of  the  fame  name.  On  an  ifland  in  this  loch  was  a 
caftle  of  great  antiquity,  of  which  there  are  but  fmall 
remains  : according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  here, 
in  this  ifland  the  admirable  Crichton  was  born.  He 
was  the  fon  of  fir  Robert  Crichton  of  Elliock,  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  whole 
barony  of  Cluny ; the  eftate  now  belongs  to  lord 
Airly. 

Between  Dunkeld  and  Blair  Athol  is  the  celebrated 
pafs  of  Killicrankie,  where  a battle  was  fought  in 
1689,  between  the  troops  of  king  William  III.  under 
general  Mackay,  and  a body  of  highlanders,  headed 
by  Graham  vifcount  Dundee,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious ; but  the  gallant  leader  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  fell  on  a fpot  called  Tomb  Clavers,  i.  e. 
Mount  Clavers  , and  it  is  faid  he  was  removed  from 
thence  to  Blair,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  A 
number  of  human  bones  were  found  here  fome  years 
fince  in  digging  for  gravel. 

At  Killicrankie  the  river  Garry  erodes  the  road, 
which  was  formerly  paffed  by  a ferry,  till  in  the  year 
,1767  the  boat  was  overfet,  and  eighteen  perfons  drown- 
•ed,  after  which  a bridge  was  built,  and  hnifhed  in 
.1770. 

At  Moulin,  a little  to  the  eaft  of  Killicrankie,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  (tone  building  of  a fquare 
form,  feventy-fix  feet  by  eighty,  the  walls  five  feet 
thick.  It  was  originally  fituated  on  a lake,  which  has 
been  drained,  only  a part  of  the  walls  are  now  (landing. 
.There  is  a tradition  that  a number  of  perfons  infedt- 
,ed  with  the  plague  were  fhut  up,  and  afterwards  bu- 
ried in  it ; but. for  what  purpofe,  or  when,  this  building 
was  eredted,  is  not  known. 

Near  Blair  is  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  who 
has  an  extenfiye  eftate  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
This  feat  is  an  ancient  caftle,  occupied  by  Montrofe* 
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\vho  fir  ft  erected  his  ftandard  in  thefe  parts,  in  1644  ; 
and  ftormed  by  general  Daniel  for  Cromwell  in  1653, 
who  blew  it  up  with  the  magazine  of  provifions  in  it. 
The  relief  of  it  brought  on  the  battle  of  Killicrankie. 
Being  garrifoned  by  the  royal  forces  it  was  befieged 
by  the  rebels  in  1746,  under  lord  George  Murray,  the 
late  duke’s  brother,  and  reduced  three  ftories  lower, 
being  before  this  feven  ftories  high,  with  turrets  and 
vaulted  rooms.  It  was  fo  much  damaged  as  to  be  re- 
built.  Though  it  now  makes  but  an  indifferent  figure 
from  the  park,  few  houfes  exceed  it  in  Scotland.  The 
whole  is  completely  furnifhed  ; the  few  family  pictures 
that  remain  are  in  the  great  flairs.  It  Hands  on  an 
eminence  above  the  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Garry. 
The  gardens  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  Dunkeld  : here  is 
a fall  of  water  forty  feet  high,  another  of  five  falls,  the 
three  uppermoft  fingle,  the  next  double,  and  fo  on. 
About  a mile  diftant  is  York  cafcade,  a magnificent 
cataradl,  among  fuitabie  fcenery.  Several  leffer  falls 
catch  the  eye  along  the  road  to  Dalnacardoc.  This 
mountainous  dreary  country,  whofe  native  produce  is 
only  birch,  by  the  various  plantations  of  its  prefent 
owner,  affumes  the  face  of  improvement.  The  chief- 
tain here,  while  vaffalage  fubfifted,  could  raife  two  or 
three  thoufand  fighting  men.  The  extenfive  treelefs 
forefts  feed  vaft  numbers  of  flags,  which  were  formerly- 
hunted  with  the  train  of  an  eaftern  monarch:  wit- 
nefs  the  magnificent  hunt  made  for  James  V.  and  his 
mother,  by  an  earl  of  Athol,  defcribed  by  fir  David 
Lindfay.  Between  this  and  Dunkeld  is  the  famous 
pafs  of  Killicrankie,  a moft  rude  aftoni firing  view,  near 
half  a mile  long ; a road  cut  oil  the  fide  of  a mountain 
which  rifes  to  a great  height : above  and  below  is  in 
many  places  a perpendicular  precipice  of  100  yards  ; 
the  rapid  river  Carrie  rolling  over  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
in  a deep  darkfome  channel,  overhung  with  trees. 
On  the  north  of  the  pafs,  in  a fmall  field,  near  the 
entrance,  was  fought,  in  1689,  the  battle  between 
VOL.  VI.  N 
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general  Mackay  and  vifeount  Dundee,  who  was  killed 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  A plain  (tone  marks  the  fpofc 
where  he  fell.  A mile  below  is  Fafkally,  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Robertfon,  in  a beautiful  meadow.  On  the  Bruer 
is  another  fall,  divided  into  five  others,  vifible  at  once, 
in  a line  with  each  other ; the  four  uppermoft  form 
together  a fall  of  loo  feet,  the  fifth  alone  is  nearly  the 
fame  height,  and  altogether  in  floods  they  form  one 
fheet  of  near  200  feet. 

Eight  miles  eafk  from  Blair  is  Ben  Gloe,  a moun- 
tain 3724  feet  in  height. 

Invernefs  is  fituated  in  the  extremity  of  the  Frith  of 
Murray,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Nefs.  It  is  a royal 
burgh  of  great  antiquity,  governed  by  a provoft, 
four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a treafurer.  The 
firft  charter  was  granted  by  king  Malcolm  Canmore, 
and  the  laffc  by  James  \7L  The  principal  trade 
of  the  town  from  the  laft  charter  to  the  revolution  was 
in  corn  and  fkins,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
confifted  of  kilns  and  granaries.  The  export  trade 
was  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  fkin 
trade  was  a fource  of  great  wealth,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  extefifife. 

At  the  revolution  Invernefs  declined,  till  in  1746  it 
began  to  revive,  and  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  it 
has  rapidly  improved  ; the  town  has  been  rebuilt  and 
enlarged. 

The  harbour  is  convenient  and  fafe.  Seven  vefiels 
belong  to  it  of  400  or  500  tons,  and  manned  by  about: 
thirty  men.  They  chiefly  trade  to  London,  carrying 
out  the  produce  of  the  manufactures,  fifh,  fkins  of 
goats,  deer,  foxes,  rabbits,  &c. 

There  are  two  tanneries,  and  one  of  tawing  work, 
in  the  town ; a manufacture  of  hacking,  and  another 
of  white  and  coloured  thread. 

Here  wras  a houfe  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  in 
1233  by  king  Alexander  II.  A.  little  to  the  eaft  of  the 
town  are  fome  druidical  remains.  By  the  fide  of  ther 
Nefs,  a confiderable  way  within  flood  mark,  is  a large' 
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cairn  of  Hones  of  great  antiquity,  called  Cairnarc,  i.  e, 
the  cairn  of  the  fea ; there  is  a beacon  erected  on 
Cairnarc  to  apprife  veffels  coming  into  the  river  of 
danger  from  it.  It  is  acceffible  at  low  water. 

On  the  fummit  of  a rock  called  Craig-Phatrick  are 
the  remains  of  a vitrified  fort,  generally  believed  to 
have  been  Pidlifh,  and  the  royal  feat  at  Invernefs, 
where  St.  Columba  converted  Brudius  the  Pidtifh  mo- 
narch to  chrillianity. 

A fort  eredted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  was  demolifhed 
foon  after  the  reiteration,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
of  this  citadel  nothing  remains  but  the  infide  of  the 
ramparts,  forming  a regular  pentagon,  furrounded  on 
four  fides  by  a ditch,  and  on  the  fifth  by  the  river. 

The  caille,  near  the  river,  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  hill 
which  covers  the  town,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  where  Duncan  was 
murdered.  It  Was  defbrojed  during  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  together  with  the  contiguous  barracks  : nothing 
now  remains  but  rubbifh. 

On  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  hill  flood  the  thane 
of  Calder’s  caftle,  the  feat  of  Macbeth,  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Malcolm  in  deteflation  of  the  murder  of 
his  father. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5100. 

Near  Invernefs  is  Culloden  moor,  famous  for  the 
decifive  battle  fought  between  the  rebels  and  the  troops 
of  king  George  II.  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland ; 2000  men  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
fuit,  and  about  450  taken  prifoners,  Culloden-houfe 
was  befieged  by  the  rebels  in  1715,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs. 

A little  to  the  well  of  Invernefs  is  Lochnefs,  a lake 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  generally  about  two 
in  breadth.  The  common  depth,  according  to  fir 
John  Pringle,  from  u6to  120  fathoms,  and  in  one 
place  135  fathoms.  Loch  Nefs  never  was  known  to 
freeze,  nor  the  river  Nefs.  On  the  loch  is  a king’s 
gaily,  to  fuppl'y  the  garrifon  flationed  at  Fort  Augujf- 
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tus  with  (lores.  The  fifh  are  falmon,  bull  trouts,  and 
flounders. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Invernefs  are  fome  lofty 
mountains*  a part  of  the  great  chain  which  runs  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  frith  of  Tain.  The  plantations 
of  foreft  trees,  within  the  laft  century,  have  been 
great  indeed,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  general  civilization. 

O 

Ten  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Invernefs  is  Moyhalh, 
called  Starfhnach-nan-gai’el,  or  the  threfhold  of  the 
Highlands,  being  a very  natural  and  flrong  marked 
entrance  from  the  north.  This  is  the  feat  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  or  the  Mackintofhes,  once  a powerful  people  ; 
of  whom,  in  the  year  1715,  fifteen  hundred  took  the 
field  ; but  in  1745  fcarce  half  the  number. 

Here  is  preferved  the  fword  of  James  V.  given  by 
that  monarch  to  the  captain  of  clan  Chattan,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  king’s  fword  at  all  corona- 
tions ; on  the  blade  is  the  word  jesus  : that  of  the 
gallant  vifeount  Dundee  is  alfo  kept  here.  This  an- 
cient family  was  as  refpeclable  as  it  was  powerful, 
and  that  from  very  old  time.  Of  this  the  following 
relation  is  of  lufhcient  evidence:  In  1341  a Munro  of 
"Foulis  having  met  with  fome  affront  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Strathardale,  between  Perth  and  Athol,  de- 
termined on  revenge,  colledted  his  clan,  marched, 
made  his  inroad,  and  returned  with  a large  booty  of 
cattle.  As  he  paffed  by  Moy-hall,  this  threfhold  of 
the  Highlanders,  the  Maekintofli  of  the  time  fent  to 
demand  a part  of  the  booty,  challenging  the  fame  as  his 
due  by  ancient  cuftom.  Monro  acquiefced  in  the  de- 
mand, and  offered  a reafonable  (hare  *,  but  not  lets 
than  half  would  content  the  chieftain  of  clan  Chat- 
tan : this  was  refufed  \ a battle  enfued  near  Keyfock 
Maekintofli  was  killed.  Monro  loft  his  hand,  but  from 
that  accident  acquired  the  name  of  Black-Lawighe,  and 
thus  ended  tile  conflict  of  Clagh-ne-herey. 

Boethius  relates,  that  in  his  time  Inyernefs  was 
greatly  frequented  bv  merchants  from  Germany,  who 
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purchafed  here  the  furs  of  feveral  forts  of  wild  heads; 
and  that  wild  horfes  were  found  in  great  abundance  in 
its  neighbourhood:  that  the  country  yielded  a great  deal 
of  wheat  and  other  corn,  and  quantities  of  nuts  and 
apples.  At  prefent  there  is  a trade  in  the  fkins  of 
deer,  roes,  and  other  beads,  which  the  highlanders, 
bring  down  to  the  fairs. 

At  Beauley  was  formerly  an  abby,  founded  about 
the  year  1219,  by  lord  Patrick  Beffet,  for  monks  of 
the  order  of  VallOmbrofa:  the  fhell  of  the  conven- 
tual church  remains,  with  the  door  covered  with 
tombftones  of  various  ages.  Near  Beauley  flood 
Caftle  Dunie,  a feat  of  the  Frafers,  lords  Lovat,  which 
was  burned  in  1746. 

Beauley  is  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  near 
its  opening  into  the  frith  of  Murray  ; with  a pod- 
office.  Some  veffels  belong  to  its  port,  and  a few  as 
large  as  ninety  tons  burthen  have  been  built  there. 
The  river,  especially  near  the  mouth,  abounds  in  fal- 
mon, 

Dingwall  is  a royal  burgh,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frith  of  Cromarty ; and  is  concerned  with  Tain, 
Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Kirkwall,  in  fending  a member 
to  parliament.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  linen. 

At  the  end  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  once  the  principal  refidenceof  the  earls  of  Rofs: 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  is  about  750. 

Two  miles  beyond  Port  Leich,  on  the  left,  is  Bal- 
nagouan,  the  feat  of  fir  Charles  Rofs,  and  two  miles 
below  New  Tarbat,  once  the  magnificent  feat  of  the 
carl  of  Cromarty,  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1747,  and  differed  on  the  fcaffoid  : the  houfe  is  haden- 
ing  to  ruins  ; and,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  the  tenants, 
who  feem  to  inhabit  it  gratis,  are  forced  to  fhelter 
themfeves  from  the  weather  in  the  very  lowed  apart- 
ments, while  fwallows  make  their  neds  in  the  bold 
ducco  of  fome  of  the  upper. 

Between  Mountgerald  and  Drummond  is  Foulis,  a 
feat  of  fir  HeFlor  Monro,  bait,  which  edate  he  holds* 
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of  the  crown,  by  the  tenure  of  delivering  a fnow-bali 
when  demanded. 

Tain  is  a royal  burgh,  fituated  at  the  end  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch  ; with  fome  veffels  employed  in  fifh- 
ing.  It  is  united  with  Dingwall,  and  fome  other 
towns,  in  electing  a member  of  parliament.  The 
church  was  made  collegiate  in  1481,  by  Thomas  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  and  the  ancient  church  is  pretty  entire. 

Near  to  Tain  are  the  ruins  of  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Duthac,  or  DufFus,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  who  died  in 
1249.  It  was  deftroyed  in  a conteft  between  two 
clans,  in  1427.  Frefwick,  chief  of  one  of  the  clans, 
fled  to  it  for  fandfcuary,  and  was  burned  together  with 
the  chapel. 

Meikle  Ferry  is  fo  called  in  oppofition  to  Little 
Ferry  \ at  each  is  a large  boat  for  tranfporting  car- 
riages, horfes,  and  cattle  ; and  a yawl  for  foot  paflen-. 
gers.  At  Little  Ferry  there  is  an  excellent  harbour. 

In  the  parifh  of  Fearn,  fourmiles  fouth-eaft  of  Tain, 
was  an  abby  founded  by  Farquhar  fir  ft  earl  of  Rofs. 
The  conventual  church  fell  down  in  1742,  during 
divine  fervice,  when  thirty-fix  perfons  died  on  the  fpot, 
and  eight  more,  by  the  fall,  foon  after.  In  the  fame 
parifh  is  the  caftle  of  Lochlin,  faid  to  have  been  built 
500  years.  There  is  another  caftle  called  Cadbol, 
equally  ancient,  of  which  there  is  a Angular  tradition, 
that  though  inhabited  for  ages,  yet  never  any  per- 
fon  died  in  it;  and  that  many  defirous  of  death  have 
been  brought  out  of  it  to  breathe  their  laft. 

Dornoch  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  called  the  frith  of  Dornoch.  At  the  fhore  fmail 
veffels  lie  in  fafetyin  tolerable  weather  ; but  a formid- 
able bar  runs  almoft  acrofs  to  the  Louth  fide  of  the 
frith,  called,  from  the  inceffant  noife,  the  Grizzing 
Briggs.  Dornoch  was  eredbed  into  a royal  burgh  by 
Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  is  governed  by  a provoft,  four 
bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  treafurer  ; and  with  Tain, 
Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Kirkwall,  fends:  a member  to  par^ 
Jiament, 
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Sir  Patrick  Murray  founded  here  a monaflery  of 
Trinitarians  in  1271,  and  foon  after  Gilbert  Murray, 
biOiop  of  Caithnefs,  built  a church,  which  he  made 
the  cathedral  of  his  diocefe,  and  was  burned  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  Murrays  and  the  earl  of  Caitli- 
nefs  ; part  of  the  remains  is  converted  into  a parifh 
church.  About  the  year  1200  the  Danes  landed  on 
this  coaft,  but  were  repulfed.  A brother  of  the 
bifhop’s  fell  in  the  fight,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  bu- 
ried in  a ftone  coffin  above  ground,  near  the  font  in 
the  eaft  aide,  where  is  a figure,  probably  of  a warrior, 
placed  on  the  coffin.  The  monument  without  the 
town,  called  Thanes  Crofs,  faid  to  have  been  eredled 
in  memory  of  this  victory,  differs  from  all  the  others 
afcribed  to  fuch  events.  It  is  plain,  and  has  only  at 
top  a plain  crofs  in  an  open  circle,  and  on  one  fide  of 
the  draft  the  arms  of  Sutherland,  on  the  other  thofe 
of  Caithnefs,  and  is  probably  a boundary  mark  in  me- 
mory of  fome  alliance  between  the  earls  of  thofe  con- 
tending counties.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
2500, 

At  Craigchonichan,  in  the  parifh  of  Kincardine,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Dornoch,  the  lafb  battle  was  fought  by 
the  marquis  of  Montrofe,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
by  colonel  Strachan,  . He  concealed  himfelf  for  fome 
time  in  Affynt,  but  being  difcovered,  was  fent  prifoner 
to  Inverness.  1 he  ground  whereon  the  battle  was 
fought  took  its  name  from  the  a Hi  on  of  that  day,  fig- 
nifying,  in  Gaelic,  the  Rock  of  Lamentation.  Janet 
Macleod,  fo  remarkable  for  falling,  lived  in  this  parifh  j 
the  utmofl  of  her  nourifhment  was  thin  gruel,  which 
was  conveyed  through  an  opening  made  by  breaking 
out  two  of  her  fore-teeth. 

Between  Little  Ferry  and  Golfpy,  in  the  year  1746, 
a party  of  the  rebels  had  a fkirmifh  with  the  nulitia  of 
the  country,  in  which  they  were  worfled.  The  earl  of 
Cromarty  and  feveral  other  men  of  rank  were  taken 
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A mile  beyond  Golfpy  is  Dunrobin  caftle,  the  an- 
cient feat  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  now  of  the  earl 
Gower  Sutherland;  it  was  built  about  the  year  iiog, 
by  Robert,  or  Robin,  fecond  earl  of  Sutherland,  on  a 
round  hill  near  the  fea. 

Among  the  pidtures  is  a lingular  one  of  the  duke  of 
Alva  in  council,  with  a cardinal  by  his  fide,  who  puts 
a pair  of  bellows,  blown  by  the  devil,  into  his  ear  ; the 
duke  has  a chain  in  one  hand,  ftxed  on  the  necks  of 
kneeling  Flemings ; in  the  other  he  {hews  a paper  of 
recantation  for  them  to  lign ; behind  them  are  the  re- 
formed clergy.  The  cardinal  is  the  famous  Grand- 
ville,  fecretary  to  Margaret  of  Auftria,  duchefs-dow- 
ager  of  Savoy,  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  the  chief 
author  of  the  troubles,  and  promoter  of  the  cruelties 
afterwards  exercifed  by  the  blood-thirfly  duke  of  Alva, 
who  fucceeded  her  in  the  government. 

Near  Dunrobin  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
caftle  called  Cairn  Lia’,  or  Grey  Tower,  fuppofed  to. 
be  Pidliih.  It  is  130  yards  in  circumference,  and 
raifed  fo  high  above  the  ground  as  to  form  a con- 
fiderable  mount ; on  the  top  was  an  extenfive,  but 
ihallow,  hollow  ; within  were  three  low  concentric 
galleries,  at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other,  covered 
with  large  ftones  *,  and  the  fide  walls  were  about  four 
or  five  feet  thick,  rudely  made. 

There  are  generally  three  of  thefe  places,  near  and 
within  fight  of  each  other.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are 
very  frequent  along  the  coaft  of  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
nefs.  Others  agreeing  in  external  form,  but  differing 
within,  are  common  in  the  Hebrides.  In  the  ifiands 
they  are  attributed  to  the  Danes  ; on  the  continent,  to 
the  Piets. 

Brora  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  which  abounds  in  falmon,  as  does  the  loch,  from 
which  it  runs  about  two  miles  to  the  north-weft;  the 
loch,  the  river,  and  the  village,  are  all  called  Brora  : 
the  river  is  cnpiTed  by  a bridge,  near  which  is  a largp 
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cave  called  Uai  na  Caiman.  There  is  a tolerable  har- 
bour for  boats  and  fmall  {hips  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brora. 

The  loch  of  Brora  is  a beautiful  piece  of  water, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  near  one  in  breadth. 
At  two  different  places  it  is  fo  contracted,  as  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  three  lochs. 

In  the  loch  is  an  ifland,  laid,  by  tradition,  to  be  ar- 
tificial, and  conftrudted  on  an  immenfe  colledlion  of 
Bones  brought  there,  fo  well  chofen  and  wrought,  that 
it  mud,  in  ancient  times,  have  been  very  ftrong. 

The  figure  of  the  ifland  is  an  oblong  fcjuare,  confid- 
ing of  two  inferior  fquares  of  feventy  feet  diameter. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  ; one  half  appropriated 
for  lodging  in  time  of  war,  the  other  half  laid  out  for 
the  advantage  of  a garden.  The  walls  are  dill  pretty 
high,  and  afcend  perpendicular  from  the  furface  of  the 
water  without  a veftige  of  the  ifland  behind  them,  and 
are  only  acceffible  by  two  dairs  which  fronted  the 
fouth  and  ead  ; fo  that  with  plenty  of  dores,  and  the 
dfhing  of  the  loch  abounding  with  falmon,  trout,  and 
eel,  the  place  was  rendered  impregnable  when  properly 
defended.  Among  many  reports  of  the  good  purpofes 
of  this  ifland,  there  is  one  traditionary  dory,  repeated 
with  p’leaiure  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  day.  They 
tell,  that,  on  a certain  occafion,  the  neighbourhood  was 
fuddenly  invaded  by  a numerous  army  of  Caithnefs 
men,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  refid.  Upon 
this  occafion  they  fled  to  the  ifland  for  an  afylum, 
where  they  were  fecure  from  the  affault  of  the  enemy. 
Upon  this  the  invaders  were  fo  enraged,  that  they  at- 
tempted damming  up  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  loch  at 
which  the  river  breaks  out,  and  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  work,  that  the  iflanders  were  obliged  to  take  to 
their  boats  in  the  night-time  to  accomplifh  their 
efcape  j but  being  purfued,  they  would  have  all  perill- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  the  feafonable  abidance  of  the 
clan  Gun,  who  marched  from  Strathulie  upon  hearing 
#£  the  danger  of  their  countrymen.  The  Caithnefs 
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men,  in  confequence  of  this  afliftance,  met  with  a total 
defeat  ; and  the  part  of  the  river  or  loch  at  which 
they  had  been  employed,  retains  to  this  day  the  name 
of  Daman,  or  Dayan,  which  dignifies  a dam. 

In  the  parifn  of  Loth  was  another  Pidtifh  cajlle, 
called  Cam-Bran,  on  the  fite  of  which  a houfe  was. 
built  a few  years  fmce  ; and  the  remains  of  feveral  are 
to  be  feen.  There  is  in  a fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  parifn,  a beautiful  cafcade. 

\ At  Helnefdale  was  a caflle  built  by  Margaret  Bailie, 
countefs  of  Sutherland. 

At  Berridale,  on  a peninfula  jutting  into  the  fea,  are 
the  ruins  of  a cattle. 

Bunbeath  cattle,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  fituate 
on  a narrow  neck  of  land,  on  one  fide  impending  over 
the  fea,  on  the  other  over  a deep  chafm,  into  which  the 
tide  flows.  This  cattle  was  taken  and  garrjfoned  by  the 
marquis  of  Montrofe  in  1650,  immediately  before  his 
final  defeat. 

There  are  the  remains  of  many  cattles  along  this 
coaft.  The  fhore  is  compofed  of  high  rocks,  inter- 
fedted  by  various  creeks,  where  fifhing-boats  can  thei- 
|er  themfelves.  The  fifhermen,  to  get  to  the  boats, 
defcend  a huge  precipice  by  winding  tteps  on  the  fide 
of  the  rock,  and  not  unfrequently  fome  lives  are  loft. 
To  fecure  their  boats  from  being  dathed  againtt  the 
rocks,  particularly  in  {forms,  the  fifhermen  hang  up 
their  yauls  by  ropes  on  hooks  fixed  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  abpve  high  v/ater  mark,  where  they  are  fufpend- 
ed  till  the  weather  ferves  for  failing.  At  one  of  thefe 
creeks,  called  Faligoe,  two  miles  from  Mid  Clyth,  is  a 
beautiful  cafcade. 

At  Ulbfter,  three  miles  beyond  Mid  Clyth,  is  a rock 
called  Lech, an  Ore,  a name  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, it  obtained  from  the  following  circumftance  : 
Gun  of  Clyth,  a gentleman  of  Caithnefs,  going  over 
to  Denmark,  prevailed  on  a Danifh  princefs  to  marry 
}iim.  In  returning  home  with  the  lady  and  attendants, 
the  veil'd  was  wrecked  upon  this  rock5  and  every  foul 
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penfhed.  A pot  full  of  gold  being  found  on  the  rock* 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Lechan  Ore,  or  Golden  Flags* 
The  body  of  the  princefs  was  thrown  on  the  {bore* 
and  buried  at  Uibfter  ; and  the  fame  {tone  which  is 
laid  to  cover  her  grave  is  (till  extant,  and  has  home 
hieroglyphic  characters  much  obliterated  by  time. 

Before  we  come  to  Wick  is  Old  Wick,  with  a caftlc 
built  on  a narrow  promontory  near  the  fea.  It  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  ferves  for  a beacon,  and  is  called  by  fail-* 
ors  the  Old  Man  of  Wick.  It  was  once  the  refidence 
of  the  lords  Oliphant,  and  appears  to  have  been  an-* 
ciently  a place  of  refuge  ; with  a ditch,  a drawbridge, 
a number  of  port-holes,  and  a flair  defending  to  the 
fea. 

Wick,  or  New  Wick,  was  ereCted  into  a royal 
burgh  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  in  1589.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a provoft  and  two  bailies,  and  is  united  with 
Dingwall,  and  other  burghs,  to  fend  one  member  to 
parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a river 
which  foon  after  runs  into  the  German  fea.  The  har- 
bour at  prefent  is  very  apt  to  be  choaked  with  fand. 
A fcheme  has  fome  years  been  in  agitation  to  form  a 
new  harbour,  which  is  certainly  much  wanted  on  this* 
coaft,  lit  to  receive  veilels  of  burden. 

A little  to  the  north  of  Wick  is  the  Beak  of  Staxi- 
goe,  fo  called  from  a pyramidicai  rock,  called  here  a 
flack  : into  this  creek  vefiels  refort  in  the  fummer,  but 
it  is  not  fare  in  the  winter. 

It  appears  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  that  in  the 
year  1782,  363  barrels  of  white  herrings  were  export- 
ed ; in  1783,  700  barrels , in  1784,  1800;  in  17853 
1850;  in  1786,  2338;  in  1787,  5000,  in  1788, 
8800  ; in  1789,  9613,  of  red  and  white  herrings  j and 
in  1790,  1 05 1 4 barrels  of  white,  and  2000  barrels  o£ 
red  herrings,  befides  700  barrels  confumed  at  home.. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Wick  is  about  1000. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  feveral  large  flones,  eight 
or  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  were  erebled  to  commemorate  battles  fought- 
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here  betwen  the  people  of  the  country  and  the  Danes. 
Hard  by  is  a cairn  of  (tones,  called  Earl  Alexander’s 
Hillock. 

Thurfo  is  a royal  burgh,  and  a fea-port,  with  a cuf- 
tom-houfe  collector,  comptroller,  land-furveyor,  Sec. 
but  the  duties  are  not  fufficient,  one  year  with  another, 
to  defray  the  expences.  Thurfo  unites  with  Wick, 
See.  in  fending  a member  to  parliament,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Fridays. 

The  coading  trade  is  pretty  confiderable,  and  em- 
ploys about  11,500  tons  of  (hipping,  including  the  re- 
peated voyages  of  different  veffels.  The  goods  fent 
out  are  corn,  grain,  fifh,  wool,  linen  yarn,  kelp,  fait 
provifions,  whiffy,  &c.  Goods  imported,  or  brought 
in  coallwife,  are  flax,  fait,  wood,  wines,  coals,  limes, 
haberdaihery,  and  (hop  goods. 

The  foreign  trade  is  very  inconfiderable,  efpecially 
in  war  time.  There  are  belonging  to  the  town  and 
port  (ixteen  decked  veffels,  whofe  tonnage  amounts 
to  858  tons,  all  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  and  the 
herring  hfhery.  The  harbour  admits  veffels  of  ten 
feet  draught  of  water  at  dream  tides,  and  after  getting 
over  the  bar  they  lie  in  perfect  fafety  ; but  for  want 
of  a pier  they  can  only  load  and  unload  at  low  water. 

There  are  fix  rivers  in  Caithnefs  abounding  in  fal- 
mon ; viz.  Thurfo,  Berrydale,  Langwall,  Wick,  Forfs, 
and  Dunbeath.  The  general  average  of  fifh  caught  in 
the  Thurfo  only  is  from  700  to  800  kitts  a-year ; fome 
years  1200  have  been  caught. 

Near  Thurfo  is  Thurfo  Ead,  the  feat  of  fir  John 
Sinclair;  where  is  to  be  feen  the  Arch,  or  Thurfo 
cadie,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  built  in  1665,  and  rec- 
koned the  mod  ornamental  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
north.  It  has  lately  been  repaired. 

The  earldom  of  Caithnefs  was  formerly  poffeffed 
by  a family  named  Harold  ; one  of  thefe  warriors  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  of  Thurfo,  and  the  dones 
creeled  as  a memorial  over  his  grave  were  well  known 
by  tradition;  and  within  a few  years,  at  the  requeft 
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of  tlie  reverend  Mr.  Pope,  minifter  of  Reay,  a new 
monument  has  been  eredbed  by  fir  John  Sinclair,  in 
the  form  of  an  ancient  caftle  or  fortrefs. 

The  rocks  which  bound  the  coaft  from  Holbuni 
head  to  Brims  caftle,  are  grand  and  pidhirefque.  The 
Clett  is  an  infulated  rock  of  great  height,  feparated 
from  the  land  by  a deep  channel,  not  above  eighty 
yards  acrofs  at  the  broadeft  part.  The  rock  itfelf  is 
on  all  hides  perpendicular,  about  160  yards  long,  and 
half  as  broad  ; the  height  about  400  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  It  is  well  worth  vifiting  in  the 
months  of  May,  Tune,  and  July,  when  it  is  frequented 
by  prodigious  flocks  of  fea-fowl,  chiefly  gulls,  cormo- 
rants, and  marrots.  The  marrots  range  themfelves  in 
regular  lines  on  the  (helves  of  the  rock,  where  they 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fhot  by  dozens.  Their  ftefti 
is  eaten  only  by  the  fifhermen,  and  their  feathers  are 
negledled. 

Kirkwall  is  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Po~ 
mona,  the  principal  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  on  a narrow 
flrip  of  land,  with  the  open  fea,  called  the  road  of 
Kirkwall,  wafhing  one  fide  of  the  town,  and  an  in- 
let of  the  fea  flowing  on  the  other  clofe  to  the  gardens 
at  high  water.  The  town  is  about  a mile  long,  of 
inconfiderable  breadth,  and  compofed  chiefly  of  one 
ftreet.  It  was  formerly  the  fee  of  the  bifhop  of  Ork- 
ney, and  is  a royal  burgh,  united  with  Wick,  Thurfo^ 
&c.  in  fending  a member  to  parliament. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  poems  of  Oflian,  to 
the  times  when  they  are  thought  to  have  been  written, 
and  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  given  of  them, 
it  was  of  confiderable  note  at  a very  early  period.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  Carridthuna  of  that  juftly  celebrated 
work,  where  was  the  palace  of  Cathulla  king  of  In- 
niftore,  which  was  befieged  by  Trothal,  on  account  of 
an  indignity  which  he  imagined  he  had  received  from 
that  prince,  and  which  was  afterwards  delivered  by 
Cathulla’s  good  friend  and  ally,  the  mighty  Fingah 
The  Danes,  we  are  informed,  called  it  Kirkivog,  which 
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both  Buchanan  and  Forfeus  improperly  thought  (Iiotild 
have  been  written  Cracoviaca  ; and  that  this  word  had 
firft  been  corrupted  into  Circua,  and  thence  into  Kirk-; 
Wall.  But  all  thefe  words  are  faid  to  fignify  the  fame 
thing,  namely,  Kirkvaa,  or  Kirkwaa,  the  Great  Church, 
or  perhaps  the  church  of  St.  Magnus.  The  number 
of  houfes  it  contains  are  about  300  *,  and  though  it  be 
the  common  practice  for  one  family  only  to  occupy 
a houfe,  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that  a houfe  lodges 
two  or  even  more  families.  Many  of  thefe  houfes 
bear  ftrong  marks  of  old  age,  as  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  very  fmall,  the  walls  uncommonly  thick, 
and  almoft  all  the  apartments  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
irregular.  To  this  form,  however,  there  are  alfo  many 
exceptions  *,  for  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  lately  re- 
paired or  rebuilt,  and  particularly  fuch  new  ones  as 
have  been  eredted,  may,  for  elegance  and  convenience, 
compare  with  thofe  of  any  other  town  of  the  fame 
extent  in  Scotland. 

The  only  buildings  here  worthy  of  remark  are  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  the  king’s  cable,  and  the 
bifhop’s  and  earl’s  palaces.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a 
large  Gothic  pile,  reared  by  the  fuperftition  of  the 
dark  ages,  nearly  in  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions 
with  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Rognwald  count  of  Orkney,  we  are  told,  laid  the 
foundation  of  it  in  the  year  1138.  Bifhop  Stewart, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  king  James  IV.  made  an  ad- 
dition of  three  pillars  or  arches  to  the  eaft  end  of  it, 
with  a window,  which,  for  grandeur  and  beauty,  is 
far  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  fabric  *,  and  Robert 
Reid,  the  laft  popifh  bifhop  of  this  fee  of  Orkney, 
added  three  pillars  to  the  vreft  end  of  it,  which,  though 
never  completely  fimfhed,  were,  in  point  of  elegance, 
fruioh  inferior  to  the  former.  The  length  of  this 
(lately  fabric,  on  the  outfide,  is  226  feet,  its  breadth 
fifty-fix ; the  height  of  the  main  roof  is  feventy-one, 
and  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  fteeple, 
» 13.3  feet.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  a row  of  four- 
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teen  pillars  on  each  fide,  hefides  four  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent of  the  whole  church  that  fupport  the  fteeple* 
In  it  there  is  an  excellent  chime  of  bells,  which,  by 
the  infcription  upon  them,  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  Robert  Borthwick  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh* 
1528  ; and  they  were  furnifhed  to  the  cathedral  by 
bilhop  Robert  Maxwell.  The  window  in  the  eaft  is 
thirty-fix  feet  high,  by  twelve  broad,  including  a circu- 
lar rofe  window  at  the  top,  twelve  feet  diameter.  There 
is  a window  in  the  weft  end  fo  me  what  fimilar,  but  muck 
fmaller  *,  as  alfo  a rofe  window  on  the  fouth  gable 
of  the  crofs,  of  like  form  and  dimenfions  with  that  on 
the  top  of  the  eaft  window. 

Oppofite  to  the  cathedral  cf  St.  Magnus,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ftreet,  flood  the  king’s  caftle  of  Kirk- 
wall. Time,  and  the  ravages  of  war,  have  long  fine© 
laid  it  in  ruins.  No  tradition  remains  by  whom  it  was 
founded  ",  though  it  is  probable,  from  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a mitre  fculptured  on  a ftone  in  the  wall  next 
the  ftreet,  it  was  the  work  of  forne  bilhop.  The 
walls  of  it  are  very  thick,  the  dimenfions  are  large, 
and  the  ftones  with  which  it  is  conftrudred  are 
fo  firmly  cemented  together,  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  dig  them  from  the  ruhbifh  of  it  in  which, 
they  are  buried,  than  it  would  from  a quarry.  This 
fortrefs  feems  to  have  been  in  good  repair,  and  a 
place  of  no  inconfiderable  ftrength  in  the  days  of  Pa- 
trick Stewart  earl  of  Orkney.  This  man  was  fon  of 
Robert  Stewart,  natural  fon  of  king  James  V.  who,  in 
1581,  was  created  earl  of  Orkney.  His  fon  Patrick, 
who  was  a man  of  a haughty  turn  of  mind,  and  cruel 
difpofition,  committed  many  adls  of  oppreftion  againft 
the  people,  and  of  rebellion  againft  his  fovereign  ; and 
in  order  to  fereen  himfelf  from  the  punilhment  he  fo 
juftly  deferved  on  that  account,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
caftle,  which  he  maintained  with  much  defperate  va- 
lour for  fome  time  againft  the  king’s  troops,  till  it  was 
at  laft  taken  and  demolifhed.  This  fame  earl  built 
shat  extenfive  and  elegant  manfion  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
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die  town,  known  by  the  name  of  the  earl’s  palace.  From 
the  date  above  the  principal  door,  which  is  (till  legible* 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  1607,  an^  indicates 
much  vanity  in  the  founder ; for  there  are  engraven 
on  Hones,  on  many  parts  of  it,  the  capital  letters  P.  E* 
O.  the  initials  of  his  name  and  dignity.  'Phis  palace 
lias  Walls  remarkably  well  built,  though  only  of  grey 
ftone.  They  are  at  prefent  as  ftraight  as  if  they  had 
been  ereCted  only  twenty  years  ago  ; and  there  are 
cn  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  particularly  on  the 
corners,  projections  of  hewn  ftone,  in  the  form  of  tur- 
rets, but  in  faCt  balcony  windows.  One  very  fpacious 
and  elegant  hall  is  the  chief  room  in  the  manfion.  It 
has  long  been  unroofed,  and  without  inhabitants  fmce 
bifhop  M‘Kenzie,  who  died  in  r688. 

Almoft  adjoining  are  the  ruins  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity, denominated  the  biihop’s  palace.  Of  the 
foundation  nothing  is  known  : but,  fo  long  ago  as  the 
year  1263,  when  Haco  king  of  Norway  undertook  his 
expedition  againft  Alexander  III.  it  teems  to  have  been 
a place  of  confequence  ; for,  on  his  return,  he  took 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Kirkwall,  and  kept  court  in 
the  hall  of  the  bifhop’s  palace,  till,  worn  out  with  dif- 
eafe  and  vexation,  he  expired,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church. 

The  commerce  of  Kirkwall  is  not  inconfiderable. 
The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  beef,  pork,  butter, 
tallow,  hides,  calf-fkins,  fait  ftfti,  fifh  oil,  feathers, 
linen  yarn,  coarfe  linen,  and,  in  feme  years,  corn.  The 
inhabitants  import  wood,  flax,  coal,  lugar,  fpirits, 
wines,  tobacco,  flour,  foap,  leather,  hardware,  broad 
doth,  cottons,  &c. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
wool  of  the  country  is  faid  to  have  been  manufactured 
into  cloth  and  fluffs,  for  the  wear  of  the  natives,  and 
for  exportation.  The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn  was 
introduced  in  1747,  and  after  that  the  manufacture  of 
coarfe  linen  cloth  ; but  kelp  feems  to  have  been  a more 
fortunate  article  than  either  of  the  others,  and  has-* 
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for  feveral  years,  employed  3000  hands  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  each  earning  in  that  timej, 
on  an  average,  40s.  fterling. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2200, 
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TWO  miles  north  from  Wick,  on  the  right,  are 
the  ruins  of  Akergill  tower,  once  the  relidence  of 
the  earls  marefchal,  and  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Dunbar. 

Three  miles  to  the  eaft  is  a high  rocky  promontory, 
called  Nofs  head,  vifible  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
fea  ; and  near  it  are  Sinclair  and  Girnigo  caftles,  the 
ancient  relidence  of  the  earls  of  Caithnefs.  Emery  is 
dug  near  Sinclair  caftle. 

At  Keis,  which  gives  name  to  a bay  of  the  German 
ocean,  is  an  ancient  caftle. 

At  Frefwick  is  a feat  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle.  It  lies  in  a bay* 
but  has  no  harbour. 

From  Houna  the  boat  erodes  with  the  mail  to  the 
Orkneys  once  a week.  If  a pafienger  go  »s  with  the 
yol,  vi.  o 
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mail,  the  fare  is  one  fhilling  : a boat  hired  on  purpofe 
is  feven  {hillings. 

Johnny  Groat’s  houfe  is,  or  rather  was,  fltuated  at 
the  further  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  near  the  pro- 
montory called  Dungilbay  head,  and  has  been  vilited 
by  travellers  of  various  nations.  The  hiftory  of  this 
houfe,  which  is  remarkable,  and  conveys  an  ufeful 
moral  leflbn,  is  thus  related  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Morifon  5 

u In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  Malcolm, 
Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  (fuppofed  to  have  been  bro- 
thers,originally  from  Holland),  arrived  in  Caithnefs  from 
the  fouth  of  Scotland,  bringing  with  them  a letter,  writ- 
ten in  latin  by  the  king, recommending  them  to  the  coum 
tenance  and  proteHion  of  his  loving  fubjedts  in  the 
county  of  Caithnefs.  They  purchafed  or  got  poffef- 
fion  of  the  lands  of  Warfe  and  Dungilbay,  lying  in 
the  parilh  of  Canifbay,  on  the  fide  of  the  Pentland 
frith ; and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal  fhare  of 
the  property  they  acquired.  In  procefs  of  time  their 
families  inereafed,  and  there  came  to  be  eight  different 
proprietors  of  the  name  of  Groat,  who  poffeffed  thefe 
lands  amongll  them  ; but  whether  the  three  original 
fettlers  fplit  their  property  among  their  children,  or 
whether  they  purchafed  for  them  fmall  poffeflions  from 
one  another,  does  not  appear. 

Thefe  eight  families,  having  lived  peaceably  and 
comfortably  in  their  fmall  poffeflions  for  a number  of 
years,  eftablilhed  an  annual  meeting,  to  celebrate  the 
anniverfary  of  the  arrival  of  their  anceftors  on  that 
coaft.  In  the  courfe  of  their  feftivity  on  one  of  thefe 
occafions,  a queflion  arofe  refpecbing  the  right  of 
taking  the  door,  and  fitting  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  fuch-like  points  of  precedency  (each  contending 
for  the  feniority  and  chieftainfhip  of  the  clan) ; which 
inereafed  to  fuch  a height  as  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  in  its  confequences  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
of  them,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  ferry,  interpofed.  He,  having  acquired  more 
knowledge  of  mankind,  by  his  conltant  intercourfe 
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With  Grangers  palling  the  Pentland  Frith,  faw  the  dan- 
ger of  fuch  difputes  *,  and  having  had  addrefs  enough 
to  procure  filence,  he  began  with  expatiating  on  the 
comfort  and  happinefs  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  fmce 
their  arrival  in  that  remote  corner,  owing  to  the  har- 
mony which  had  fubfifted  among  them.  He  allured 
them,  that,  as  foon  as  they  appeared  to  fplit  and  quar- 
rel among  themfelves,  their  neighbours,-  who  till  then 
had  treated  them  with  refpedl,  would  fall  upon  them, 
take  their  property  from  them,  and  expel  them  from 
the  country : he  therefore  conjured  them,  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  their  mutual  fafety,  to  return  quietly 
that  night  to  their  feveral  homes ; and  he  pledged  him- 
felf  that  he  would  fatisfy  them  all  with  refpedl  to  pre- 
cedency, and  prevent  the  poffibility  of  fuch  difputes 
among  them  at  their  future  anniverfary  meetings. 
They  all  acquiefced,  and  departed  in  peace.  In  due 
time,  John  de  Groat,  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  built 
a room,  diflindl  by  itfelf,  of  an  odlagon  fhape,  with 
eight  doors  and  windows  in  it  *,  and  having  placed  in 
the  middle  a table  of  oak,  of  the  fame  fhape,  when 
the  next  anniverfary  meeting  took  place,  he  defired 
each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  to  fit  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  he  taking  himfelf  the  feat  that  was 
left  unoccupied.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance  any 
difpute  in  regard  to  rank  was  prevented,  as  they  all 
found  themfelves  on  a footing  of  equality,  and  their 
former  harmony  and  good  humour  were  reftored, 
That  building  was  then  named  John  O’ Groat’s  houfe  j 
and,  though  the  building  is  totally  gone,  the  place 
where  it  flood  ft  ill  retains  the  name,  and  deferyes  to  be 
remembered  as  long  as  good  intentions  and  good  fenfe 
are  eflimable  in  a country.  The  remains  of  the  table 
have  been  feen  by  many  now  alive.” 

The  narrow  fea  to  the  north,  between  the  main- 
land of  Caithnefs  and  the  Orkneys,  is  called  the  Pent- 
land  frith,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  breadth^  and  forrps  a con?- 
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jnunication  between  the  German  fea  and  the  At* 
lantic. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  frith,  and  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Dungifbay  head  and  the  Orkneys,  are  two  irnall 
uninhabited  lflands,  called  the  Pentland  Skerries.  The 
parts  of  the  frith  molt  dangerous  to  navigation  are  two 
currents,  firetching  from  Dungifbay  head  and  St.John’s 
head  to  a considerable  diflance  from  land.  The  former 
is  called  the  Boars  of  Dungifbay,  the  other  the  Main 
of  Mey.  The  waves  often  rife  to  a tremendous  height, 
even  in  the  fineft  fumrner  day  ; and,  without  pilotage, 
they  are  dangerous  in  the  calmeft  weather. 

j O 

Not  lefs  than  2000  veffels  pafs  and  repafs  the  Pent- 
land  frith  in  the  courfe  of  a year. 

The  ifland  of  Stroma  is  Situated  in  the  Pentland 
frith,  about  three  miles  from  the  fhore  It  is  a mile 
]ong,  and  half  a mile  broad,  and  contains  thirty  fa- 
milies. It  is  productive  in  corn,  but  deflitute  of  fuel, 
which  is  brought  from  the  moffes  on  the  main-land. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  there  is  a vaft  cavern,  or 
glupe,  as  it  is  called,  at  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
beach,  flretching  down  to  a level  with  the  fea,  which 
pours  into  it  by  a narrow  opening  at  the  bottom.  The 
fea  is  often  exceedingly  rough  and  boifterous  round 
the  ifland  in  the  winter  months.  From  the  antifeptic 
quality  of  the  air,  mummies  were  preferved  a long 
time,  and  were  wont  formerly  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
chapel  on  the  ifland;  but  the  mummies  are  now  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  chapel  is  in  ruins.  The  pariflr  church 
is  at  Canifbay,  to  which  the  inhabitants  come  by  fea 
regularly  to  attend  divine  lervice. 

The  profpeCl  from  Dungifbay  head,  the  Berubium 
of  Ptolemy,  commands  the  whole  of  the  Pentland 
frith  and  the  Orkney  iflands,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach ; the  German  fea,  the  frith  of  Murray,  with  the 
hills  of  Murray,  Bamff,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  Stalks  of.  Dungifbay  are  two  lofty  pyramids  of 
free-ftone  rock,  appearing  like  the  pillars  of  a Gothic 
building  in  ruins.  They  are  frequented  by  eagles,  and 
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innumerable  Tea- fowl,  who  hatch  and  bring  up  their 
young  about  their  Tides. 

Canifbay,  a little  to  the  weft  of  Houna,  is  the  mo- 
ther-church, and  in  its  parifti  includes  a conhderable 
diftricb  It  lies  near  to  the  Pentland  frith  : and  on  the 
coaft  as  much  as  ioo  tons  of  kelp  are  collected  an- 
nually. There  are  many  boats  kept  for  hiking,  not 
for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe ; fo  that  almoit  every 
farmer  is  a hiherman,  and  every  fiflierman  a farmer. 

Near  to  St.  John’s  head,  a cape  about  two  miles  to 
the  weft,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  with  vef- 
tiges  of  a ditch  and  draw-bridge  j and  alfo  feme  rocks, 
called  the  Men  of  Mey. 
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AT  Largo  is  a large  and  fafe  road  for  veflels  of  any 
fize. 

About  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Collinfburgh,  near 
the  Forth,  is  Earl’s  Ferry.  It  is  a royal  burgh,  go- 
verned by  a provoft  and  council  *,  but  the  inhabitants 
have,  for  fome  centuries,  loft  the  privilege  o£  feuding 
veprefentatives  to  parliament. 
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Weft  of  the  town  is  Kincraig  rock,  remarkable  for 
caves  in  one  of  which,  called  Macduff’s  cave,  are 
forlie  remains  of  a wall,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  built  by  Macduff  earl  of  Fife,  as  a place  of  fe- 
curity  againft  Macbeth.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  account 
of  the  kindnefs  which  the  town’s  people  {hewed  to  the 
earl,  while  in  his  hiding-place,  king  Malcolm  granted 
the  town  feveral  privileges. 

There  is  one  Hoop,  and  a few  fmall  fifhing  veffels,  be- 
longing to  Earl’s  Ferry.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  under  400. 

At  Fittenweem  there  is  a good  port  and  harbour. 
The  town  lies  low.  Here  was  formerly  a houfe  of' 
canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  ^ and  a cell  to  the  mitred  priory  of  St.  An- 
drew. When  or  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  af- 
certained ; but,  from  the  following  ftory,  the  original 
foundation  of  this  monaftery  took  place  at  a very  early 
period:  St.  Fillan  (if  we  may  believe  Camerarius, 

who  reports  from  the  Chronicles  of  Paifley)  was  born 
in  the  {hire  of  Fife,  in  the  feventh  century  j his  father, 
Feriath,  was  a nobleman,  'and  his  mother’s  name  was 
Kentigerna.  At  his  birth  he  appeared  like  a monfter, 
having  fomething  in  his  mouth  like  a ftone  ; upon 
which  his  father  ordered  him  to  be  privately  drowned 
in  an  adjacent  loch : but  the  boy  being  preferved  by 
angels,  a holy  bifhop,  called  Ibarus,  coming  acci» 
dentally  by,  took  up  the  child,  and,  having  baptized  him, 
caufed  him  to  be  brought  up  in  all  virtue  and  literature, 
in  the  monaftery  of  Fittenweem  ; and  at  length,  upon 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  he  was  chofen  in  his  place  : 
but  fome  time  before  his  death  he  retired  to  the  foil— ' 
tary  defert  of  Tyrus,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  devotion,  and  died  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  649.” 

Anftruther,  which  was  formerly  a creek  of  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  of  Kirkaldy,  wras  in  1710  made  a port, 
and  a cuftom-houfe  was  eftabiifhed.  In  1753  a new 
quay  was  built.  Some  veffels  are  built  here2  and  there 
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Is  a manufacture  of  thread.  About  1400  tons  of  (hip- 
ping belong  to  the  port.  Anftruther  Eafter  and  An- 
ftruther  Welter  are  feparated  only  by  a fmall  river. 
The  inhabitants  of  both  are  about  1400.  They  are 
both  royal  boroughs,  and  unite  with  Pittenweem,  Grail, 
and  Kilreriny,  to  fend  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  harbour  does  not  admit  fhips  of  burden , but  a 
little  to  the  welt  is  a creek  called  Wefthaven,  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  a good  port. 

Grail  was  ereCted  into  a burgh  by  Robert  Bruce, 
and  was  a place  of  conliderablc  note  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  It  conlllts  of  two  parallel  Itreets, 
extending  along  the  finore,  which  is  here  high  and 
fteep.  One  of  the  ftreets  is  tolerably  well  built  and 
paved.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1300. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Grail 
was  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  herring  lilhery  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Befldes  the  great  number  of  boats  be- 
longing to  the  town,  feveral  hundreds  came  from  other 
places,  who  were  fupplied  with  nets  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Immenfe  quantities  of  herrings  were  cured  for 
home-confumption  and  for  exportation  ; but,  for  half 
a century  or  more,  the  fifheries  have  been  gradually 
declining.  The  herrings  either  do  not  vifit  the  coaft, 
or  their  Hay  is  too  fhort.  The  fifheries  of  great  cod 
are  Mil  good,  but  very  precarious  for  open  boats,  as 
the  bell  fifhing  ground  lies  far  off  fhore.  About  20,000 
or  25,000  lob  Iters  are  fent  every  year  to  the  London 
market. 

There  are  fix  Hoops,  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  tons, 
belonging  to  this  port,  befides  a brig  of  150  tons. 

On  the  illand  of  May,  belonging  to  the  parifh  of 
Crail,  there  were  formerly  ten  or  fifteen  fifhermeiM 
families ; at  prefent  there  are  only  three. 

At  Fifenefs  there  is  one  boat  and  two  men. 

T he  illand  of  May  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St* 
Adrian,  who  was  martyred  there  by  the  Danes  ; and 
afterwards  a religious  houfe  was  creeled  there  in  me* 
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mcry  of  him.  This  ifland  is  a mile  long  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  It  lies 
feven  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Fife,  has  a frefh-water 
fpring,  and  a fmall  lake.  No  corn  grows  there  ; but 
in  the  fummer  it  affords  pafturage  for  one  hundred 
fheep,  and  twenty  black  cattle.  The  weft  fide  is  inac- 
ceffible,  becaufe  of  high  rocks  •,  but  the  eaft  fide  is 
plain,  and  has  four  places  where  boats  may  put  in,  one 
of  them  a fafe  harbour  for  (hips  during  a ftrong  weft 
wind.  There  are  great  quantities  of  fifh  on  the  coaft 
of  this  ifland,  and  it  abounds  with  a variety  of  fea- 
fowl.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Pitten- 
weem,  but  was  granted  in  fee,  by  king  Charles  I.  to 
Cunningham,  of  Burns,  with  liberty  to  build  a light- 
houfe  there,  for  the  benefit  of  fliips,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  they  were  to  allow  two  pence  per  ton. 
A tower  of  forty  feet  high  was  built  there  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  in  which  a fire  is  lighted  every  night.  The  firft 
builder  was  call  away,  in  returning  from  thence  to  his 
houfe  in  Fife,  in  a tempeft,  fuppofed  to  have  been  railed 
by  witchcraft,  for  which  fome  poor  old  women  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
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THE  name  of  Dyfart  is  faid  to  be  Gaelic,  and  to 
fjgnify  the  Temple  of  the  Moft  High.  It  is  a royal 
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burgh , and  united  with  Burntifland,  Kinghorn,  and 
Kirkaldy,  in  fending  one  member  to  parliament.  Here 
are  fome  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  employing  from 
700  to  750  looms,  by  which  are  made  about  795,000 
yards. 

Twenty-three  fquare-rigged  veflels  and  two  Hoops 
belong  to  Dyfart,  which  meafure  about  4075  tons,  and 
carry  249  men.  There  not  being  trade  for  them  at 
home,  they  are  moftly  employed  in  the  carrying  trade, 
going  out  in  ballaft,  or  laden  with  coals,  and  bring 
home  timber,  and  other  articles,  from  the  Baltic,  to 
Leith,  Dundee,  and  other  ports.  The  chief  exports 
from  the  port  are  coals  and  fait.  In  the  .poriih  are 
many  mines  of  coals  and  iron  ore.  Here  was  a priory 
of  black  canons,  the  chapel  of  which  being  in  a ruinous 
(fate,  was,  a few  years  fmee,  converted  into  a forge. 
A high  rock,  commanding  the  harbour,  is  called  the 
fort,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fortified  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well ; but  no  remains  of  any  works  appear.  North  of 
the  town  is  a Hone  ere  die  cl  in  a field,  the  traditional 
account  of  which  is,  that  a battle  was  fought  there 
with  the  Danes. 

South  of  the  town  is  Ravenfcraig  caflle,  fituatedoa 
a rock  projecting  into  the  fea.  It  was  given  by  James 
III.  to  William  St.  Clair  earl  of  Orkney,  with  lands 
adjoining,  when  he  refigned  the  Orkneys,  and  has 
ever  fince  been  in  poffeffion  of  that  family.  In  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  time  it  was  held  by  a party  of  his  troops, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  uninhabited,  and  in  a 
ruinous  ftate.  Near  the  road  from  Dyfart  to  Path- 
head  were  three  trees,  near  each  other ; concerning 
which  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  that,  on  this 
fpot,  three  brothers  of  the  Sinclair  family  had  met  in 
the  night,  and  miflaking  one  another  for  robbers,  had 
fallen  by  each  other’s  hands  that  they  were  there  bu- 
ried, and  the  trees  planted  over  their  graves.  Another 
account  fays,  that  all  the  ground  in  the  environs  of 
Dyfart  had  been  originally  wood  ; and  that,  when  the 
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wood  was  cleared  away,  thefe  three  trees  were  left  a§ 
a memorial.  “ As  old  as  the  three  trees  of  Dyfart” 
is  a proverb. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1736. 

Adjoining  to  Eafter  Wemyfs  is  Weft  Wemyfs,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  two  bailies  and  a coun- 
cil ; and  near  it  Buckhaven,  a fmall  fifhing-town.  At 
Weft  Wemyfs  there  is  a good  harbour,  and  another  at 
the  hamlet  of  Methil.  There  are  ten  fquare-rigged 
veffels  and  two  Hoops  belonging  to  the  parifh,  meafur- 
ing  about  1480  tons,  chiefly  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  generally  laden  with  coals  out,  and  bringing 
back  timber,  iron,  flax,  &c.  from  the  Baltic,  to  the 
different  ports  in  the  Forth.  Coals  and  fait  are  the 
only  exports  *,  about  6000  tons  of  the  former,  and 
40,000  bulhels  of  the  latter,  are  the  average.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  including  Eafter  and  Wefter 
Wemyfs,  Buckhaven,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  Coal-towns, 
amounts  to  about  2600. 

At  Eafter  Wemyfs  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  ufually 
called  Macduff’s  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Macduff,  who  was  created  earl  of  Fife,  about  the 
year  1057,  by  Malcolm  Canmore.  Two  fquare  towers, 
and  a confiderable  part  of  a wall  that  furrounded  the 
caftle,  remain.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  about 
100  yards  from  the  fnore. 

The  caftle  of  W emyfs,  fituated  a little  to  the  eaft 
of  Weft  Wemyfs,  is  a large  and  magnificent  building. 
When  it  was  built  is  not  known,  but  part  of  the  eaft 
wing  is  faid  to  be  as  ancient  as  Macduff’s  caftle.  It 
was  here  that  lord  Darnley  had  his  firft  interview  with 
queen  Mary,  in  February,  1565.  The  queen  was  at 
this  time  on  a tour  of  vifits  in  Fife,  which,  fays  the 
celebrated  John  Knox,  raifed  the  price  of  wild-fowl  fo 
much,  that  partridges  were  fold  for  a crowm  a-piece. 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Wemyfs. 

The  word  Wemyfs,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  figni- 
fies  cave  5 and  in  the  parifh  there  are  feven>  a little  to 
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the  eaft  of  Eafter  Wemyfs,  and  all  but  one  about  a hun- 
dred yards  from  high-water  mark.  Four  of  them  are 
fitted  up  and  ufed  as  pigeon-houfes.  There  are  two 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  immediately  under  the  ruins 
of  Eafter  Wemyfs  caftle ; one  of  them  is  called  Jona- 
than’s cave,  from  a man  who  refided  in  it  fome  time 
with  his  family  : the  entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  infide 
fpacious,  with  a well  of  excellent  water.  This  cave  is 
vilited  annually  by  the  young  people  of  Eafter  Wemyfs, 
with  lights,  on  the  firft  Monday  of  January,  old  ftyle; 
but  the  origin  of  the  cuftom  is  not  known.  The  fe- 
venth  is  called  the  Court  cave : the  reafon,  according 
to  fome,  is,  that  when  the  lands  of  Eafter  Wemyfs 
were  the  property  of  the  Colvills,  they  here  held  their 
baron  court.  Others  fay,  that  James  IV.  in  a frolic, 
once  joined  a company  of  gyp  lies,  who  were  here 
making  merry,  and  when  the  liquor  began  to  operate, 
the  gypfies  began  to  quarrel  among  themfeives  ; upon 
which  his  majefty  attempted  to  make  peace  ; but  they, 
ignorant  of  his  rank,  wrere  about  to  treat  him  very 
roughly  for  interfering,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dif- 
cover  himfelf : from  which  time  the  cave  has  been 
ironically  called  the  Court  cave.  Another  cave,  a 
little  to  the  eaft  of  the  caftle  of  Wemyfs,  was  foras 
years  fmee  fitted  up  for  a glafs-  work  ; but  the  fcheme 
failed. 

Leven  is  fituated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wdiere  the 
river  Leven,  which  runs  from  Loch  Leven  into  the 
fea,  forms  a good  harbour.  1 here  is  no  bridge  to 
crofs  the  river  low'er  down  than  Cameron,  tv/o  miles 
from  Leven ; but  there  are  two  fords,  which  may  be 
crofted,  except  in  flood  time. 
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KENNOWAY  is  a fmall  manufacturing  town,  con- 
taining about  1200  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  chiefly 
built  of  a coarfe  kind  of  free- (tone. 

Cupar  is  the  county  town,  and  united  with  Perth, 
Dundee,  Forfar,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  in  fending  a mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  government  is  veiled  in  a pro- 
volt, three  bailies,  and  a dean  of  guild.  It  is  a neat 
well-built  town,  with  paved  llreets,  fituated  on  the 
north  bank  ol  the  river  Eden,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
fmall  ftream,  called  St.  Mary.  The  ancient  church  of 
the  parilh  hood  formerly  at  a confiderable  diltance 
from  the  town  ; but  having  become  ruinous,  the  old 
building  was  taken  down,  and  a new  church  eredfed 
in  1785.  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  a large  room  for 
county  bufmefs,  occafionally  ufed  for  aflemblies  \ and 
at  the  other  end  is  a prifon.  < . 

Here  are  manufactures  of  coarfe  linens,  buckrams, 
ofnaburghs,  fdefias,  Iheetings,  &c.  two  tanneries,  and 
a bleach-field.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
3150.  No  town  in  Scotland  is  more  peltered  with  va- 
grant beggars  than  this. 

About  a mile  from  Cupar  is  Carflogie-houfe,  a feat 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Clephane,  originally  de- 
figned  as  a place  of  fecurity  and  ftrength. 
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T o the  fouth  of  Cupar  is  Garlie  Bank,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Wemyfs,  the  higheit  ground  in  the  parifli, 
which  is  famous  for  a treaty  figned  there  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1559?  between  the  duke  de  Chatelheraut, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  queen  regent,  and  the 
earl -of  Argyle,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  the  town  was  a convent  of  Dominican 
Iriars,  and  there  are  two  houfes  called  Temple  Te- 
nements, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  knights- 
templars. 

At  Cupar,  as  well  as  at  moll  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land, was,  before  the  Reformation,  a place  called  the 
Playfield,  where  theatrical  reprefentations  were  exhi- 
bited. The  following  extradf  is  taken  from  a manu* 
fcript  comedy,  exhibited  at  Cupar : 

*£  Here  begins  the  Proclamation  of  the  Play,  made  by  Davtd 
Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  Knight,  in  the  Playfield,  in  the 
month  of  , the  year  of  God  1555  years* 

Proclamation  made  in  Cupar  of  Fife. 

Our  purpofe  is,  on  the  feventh  day  of  June, 

If  weather  ferve,  and  we  have  reft  and  peace# 

We  fhallbe  feen  into  our  playing  place, 

In  good  array  about  the  hour  of  feven. 

Of  thriftinefs  that  day  I pray  you  ceafe  ; 

But  ordain  us  good  drink  againft  allevin. 

Fail  not  to  be  upon  the  Caftle-hill, 

Befide  the  place  where  we  purpofe  to  play ; 

With  gude  ftark  wine  your  flaggons  fee  you  fill,* 

And  had  yourfelves  the  merrieft  that  you  may. 

Cottager.  I fhall  be  there,  with  God’s  grace. 

Though  there  be  never  fo  great  a price# 

And  foremoft  in  the  fair  ; 

And  drink  a quart  in  Cupar  town. 

With  my  goffip  John  Williamfon, 

Though  all  the  nolt  fhoukl  rah-/*  &c. 

At  Kinnaird  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftlc# 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble  family  which 
takes  the  title  of  earl  from  the  place. 
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St.  Andrew’s  is  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  German 
ocean,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife.  The 
original  name  was  Mucrofs  ; but  a chapel  being 
built  by  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule,  a Greek  monk, 
who  came  to  convert  the  Pitfts  about  the  year  370,  it 
was  called  Kilrymont,  or  Kilrule,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe 
among  the  Highlanders.  When  the  Pidls  were  driven 
out  by  the  Scots,  it  was  called  by  its  prefent  name. 
At  this  time  the  metropolitan  church,  which  under 
the  Pidfs  had  been  at  Abernethy,  was  tranflated  to 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  town  was  new  peopled  by  a co- 
lony of  Scots,  particularly  by  thofe  under  the  com- 
mand of  FifFus  Duffus,  whole  great  fervices  to  king 
Kennet  were  rewarded  with  all  the  lands  lying  in  that 
fhire,  formerly  called  Pichtlandia,  and  which  that 
captain,  from  his  own  name,  called  Fifland. 

The  fee  was  brought  hither  in  ^18  by  Ungus,  the 
prince  who  firft  adopted  St.  Andrew  as  the  tutelar  faint 
of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1441  it  was  eredted  into  an 
sirchbilhopric  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  defire  of 
• James  III. 

The  cathedral  was  begun  by  biihop  Arnold,  in  1 161. 
He  dying  the  fame  year,  the  work  feems  to  have  pro- 
ce  sded  very  flowly,  fince  it  was  not  completed  by  bi- 
fhop  Lamberton  till  the  year  1318,  157  years  from  the 
time  it  was  firft  begun. 

Of  this  magnificent  building  nothing  remains  above 
ground  but  fragments  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends  5 the 
fouth  wall  of  the  choir,  meafuring  in  length  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  thirty  in  height : there  is 
alfo  a wall  at  right  angles  to  the  choir,  poflibly  part  of 
the  fouth  tranfept.  The  reft  was  deftroyed  by  Knox 
and  his  facrilegious  followers. 

The  weft  end  confifts  of  a large  gate,  with  a pointed 
arch,  called  the  Golden  Gate,  probably  from  its  hav- 
ing been  once  gilt e,  over  it  are  a feries  of  arches,  above 
which  was  a large  window.  On  each  fide  of  the  gate 
was  a polygonal  tower,  crowned  with  a conical  top  ; 
that  on  the  north  fide  is  fallen  down. 
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The  eaft  end  has  alfo  two  turrets,  crowned  with 
pointed  tops  ; between  -which  were  three  windows,  and 
over  it  a large  one,  nearly  occupying  the  whole  inter- 
val between  the  turrets. 

In  the  fouth  wall  is  a range  of  windows,  with  point- 
ed arches,  but  in  part  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fouth 
tranfept ; the  windows  are  circular,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom there  runs  a range  of  interlaced  femicircular 
arches. 

At  the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Regulus,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  tower,  which  is  a fquare  of  twenty 
feet ; its  height  an  hundred  and  three,  or,  as  fome  have 
it,  an  hundred  and  fix  feet. 

The  body  of  this  chapel  is  ftill  remaining,  but  the 
two  fde-aifles  are  demolifhed.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows are  round ; fome  of  their  arches  contain  more 
than  a femicircle,  It  has  lately  been  repaired  at  the 
public  expence. 

The  black  friars  church  is  faid  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
vent of  black  friars,  probably  the  chapel ; it  hands  on 
the  right-hand  of  the  main  flreet,  going  towards  the 
cathedral,  and  feems,  though  fmall,  to  have  been  a 
handfome  building.  Its  arched  roof  greatly  refembles 
that  of  the  college  of  Lincluden,  near  Dumfries.  Here 
;are  neither  monuments  nor  infcriptions. 

The  grammar-fchool  is  within  its  prepinfls,  and  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  a part  of  the  original  build- 
ing, but  now  entirely  modernized. 

The  Dominicans,  or  black  friars,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Keith  fays,  were  founded  by  William  Wifhart,  biihop 
of  that  city,  in  the  year  1274,  and  placed  at  the  well 
part  of  the  ftreet  called  the  Morthgate. 

King  James  V.  annexed  to  this  houfe,  at  St.  An- 
drew’s, the  convents  of  Cupar  and  St.  Monans,  both 
in  Fife,  at  the  defire  of  friar  John  Adamfon,  profef- 
for  of  divinity,  and  provincial  of  the  order  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  cable  Hands  by  the  fea~fide,  on  a ridge  of  rocks 
north  of  the  town,  faid  to  have  been  acceflible  only  by 
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a narrow  pafiage.  On  the  Gaft  and  north,  the  rums 
of  the  walls,  and  the  perpendicular  rock  below,  are  a 
great  height  above  the  fea,  which,  at  high  water,  beats 
againft  them.  The  fouth  wall  has  fallen  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  large  portions  of  the  fouth-eaft  wall  have 
tumbled  inwards,  and  formed  a deep  bank,  covered 
with  grafs  and  weeds,  not  eafily  pa  liable.  The  great 
foiiare  tower  is  frill  fufficientlv  entire  to  give  fome  idea 
of  the  elegance  of  the  building. 

This  caftle  was  built  in  the  year  1 1 ^5,  by  Roger, 
bifhop  of  this  fee,  who  died  in  1202.  It  appears  that 
at  this  time  the  fea  did,  not  approach  to  its  walls ; for 


a little  to  the  fouth- call  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  at  low  wa- 
ter, the  remains  of  a fmall  chapel.  Be  fide  s this,  we 
alfo  learn,  from  fome  old  writings  of  an  eftate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  proprietor  had  the  privilege 
of  driving  his  cattle  and  goods  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
caftle,  which,  for  fome  centuries  pail,  no  man  could 
have  done. 


Cardinal  Beaton  greatly  repaired  and  beautified  this 
building,  from  a window  in  it  he  is  laid  to  have  en- 
joyed the  cruel  fpedfacle  of  Wifhart’s  execution,  who 
was  burnt  for  herefy  on  a fmall  green  oppofite  the 

caftle. 


In  the  year  1546  Norman  Leflie,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Rothes,  with  fome  of  his  followers,  feizing  the 
porter  by  furprize,  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
caftle  m9  when  one  of  them,  Peter  Carmichael,  ran  im- 
mediately to  the  cardinal’s  chamber,  and  Hew  him, 
and  afterwards  expofed  his  body  out  of  the  very  win- 
dow whence  he  had  feen  the  death  of  Wifhart. 

The  perfons  concerned  in  the  murder  feized  and 
held  out  the  caftle  for  a year,  though  befieged  by  the 
French  commander  with  two  great  cannon,  called 
Crook-mow  and  Deaf-meg. 

They  afterwards  furrendered  to  a French  fleet,  in 
July,  1547,  and  were  tranfported  to  France.  The 
caftle  was,  in  purfuance  of  an  act  of  council,  demo- 
liihed,  left  it  fliould  ferve  as  a receptacle  for  rebels* 
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and,  perhaps,  left  it  fhould  be  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
llfh,  who  were  then  expected  to  invade  Scotland. 

There  is  a common  tradition,  that  this  caftle  was 
demolfthed  by  Cromwell.  This  feems  to  be  ground- 
lefs  : if  that  was  the  cafe,  it  mull  have  previoully  been 
rebuilt  and  repaired. 

St.  Andrew’s  is  a royal  burgh ; and  for  eieTing  a 
member  of  the  Britifh  parliament  is  clafied  with  Cu- 
par, Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  vefted  in  a provoft,  dean  of  guild,  and 
four  bailies  ; who,  with  the  town  treafurer,  are  called 
the  office-bearers  in  the  council,  and  are  eledfed  an- 
nually at  Michaelmas  by  the  whole  council.  The  great 
opulence  of  this  city,  before  the  Reformation,  may  be 
conceived  from  this  fmgle  circumftance — that  there 
Was  an  annual  fair  here,  commencing  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  which  lafted  for  forne  weeks,  and  to  which 
there  reforted  from  200  to  300  veffiels  from  all  parts  of 
the  then  commercial  world.  After  the  Reformation, 
the  city  gradually  fell  into  decay,  from  which  it  is  now 
emerging.  There  are  yet  no  exports  from  St.  An- 
drew’s, grain  only  excepted.  Several  veffiels,  from 
40  to  200  tons,  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  been 
built  at  this  port,  which  are  employed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  wood  and  coafting  trades. 

In  the  fpring  of  1792  a factory  was  eftablilhed  for 
fewing  and  tambouring  muffin.  But  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  this  city  is  the  univerfity,  and  the  conflux  of 
ftrangers,  who  here  find  excellent  teachers  in  all  dif- 
ferent branches.  The  univerfity,  which  is  the  oldeft 
in  Scotland,  being  inftituted  in  the  year  1444,  formerly 
confided  of  three  colleges,  viz.  St.  Salvator’s,  founded 
by  James  Kennedy,  biffiop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the 
year  1458",  St.  Leonard’s  college,  founded  by  prior 
Hepburn  in  1512  ; and  St.  Mary’s,  founded  by  bifhop 
John  Hamilton  in  the  year  1552.  In  each  of  thefe 
colleges  were  lectures  in  theology,  as  well  as  in  philo- 
fophy,  languages,  &c. 
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In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  1579,  under  the  direct 
tion  of  George  Buchanan,  the  univerlity  was  new  mo- 
delled, and  St.  Mary’s  college  was  appropriated  to  the 
fludy  of  theology,  and  is,  therefore,  diliinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Divinity  college,  or  the  New  college , 
In  the  year  1747,  on  a petition  from  the  mailers  of 
the  two  colleges  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  the 
parliament  united  thefe  two  colleges  into  one  fociety. 
Under  the  defignation  of  the  United  college.  Thefe 
colleges  are  independent  of  each  other  in  their  reve- 
nues and  difcipline. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  within  a few  miles 
of  the  city ; much  alfo  is  imported  from  both  tides  of 
the  Forth,  chiefly  from  Dyfart,  Alloa,  and  Borrow- 
ftounefs. 

The  harbour  has  of  late  been  much  improved,  and 
the  mole  extended  farther  towards  the  fea.  A fpirit 
of  enterprife  has  arifen  among  the  inhabitants  ; new 
houfes,  on  an  improved  plan  of  fize,  accommodation, 
and  elegance,  are  yearly  rifing ; and  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  St.  Andrew’s  will  continue  to  flou- 
rifh,  and  will  gradually  regain  its  former  lullre.  The 
number  of  fouls  in  the  town  and  fuburbs  is  eftimated 
at  2520,  in  the  country  part  1430,  making  in  the 
whole  a population  of  3950* 
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AT  Ellon  is  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  pari-fh  of  Deer  are  fome  circles  of  Hone?, 
feme  of  them  very  large.  A cairn  was  opened  fome 
years  fince,  and  in  it  an  urn  was  difcovered,  with  a 
number  of  fmall  jet-black  fubftances,  circular  and 
perforated. 

A little  to  the  north  of  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  an  abby,  founded  by  William  Gumming  earl  of 
Buchan,  for  fome  Ciftertian  monks,  which  he  brought 
from  the  abby  of  Kinlofs,  in  Murray,  in  the  year  1218. 
The  eftate,  at  the  Reformation,  was  eredted  into  a 
temporal  lordfhip  in  favour  of  Robert  Keith,  commen- 
datory of  Deer,  fon  of  William  the  fixth  earl  Maref- 
chal.  The  abby  was  large,  but  is  now  in  ruins  ; the 
work  was  plain,  and  the  doors  and  windows  coarfely* 
arched. 

At  Pitfour,  a little  beyond  Old  Deer,  is  a feat  of 
lord  Pitfour. 

Fraferburgh  is  fituated  in  the  north-eafl  part  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  promon- 
tory called  Kinnaird’s  head,  which  bounds  the  frith 
of  Murray  to  the  fouth.  The  town  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  fir  Alexander  Fra- 
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fer,  of  Philorth,  and  from  him  obtained  the  name  it 
bears.  The  houfes,  rather  more  than  an  hundred,  are 
neatly  built,  and  covered  with  date  or  tiles.  The  crofs 
is  reckoned  a fine  ftructure.  The  harbour  is  fmall, 
but  good,  with  from  eleven  to  fixteen  feet  of  water, 
and  about  twenty  immediately  out  of  the  harbour,  at 
fpring-tides.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  vefTels  of  200 
tons,  and  it  might  be  made  more  extenfive,  and  five 
feet  deeper,  by  extending  the  pier  a few  yards,  to  a 
rock  called  the  Ellie. 

Seven  veffels,  from  50  to  100  tons,  belong  to  the 
port,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coafling  and 
foreign  trade.  Some  veffels  have  been  built  here  ; and 
the  commerce,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  equal,  if  not  l'uperior,  to  that  of  any  other 
town  on  the  coaft,  between  Aberdeen  and  Invernefs. 

It  is  a burgh  of  regality,  under  the  government  of 
lord  Saltoun  (the  fuperior),  two  bailies,  a dean  of  guild, 
and  council. 

In  the  parifh  are  the  ruins  of  two  chapels,  one  of 
which,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abby  of  Deer,  is 
called  the  College.  Near  it  is  a well,  at  which  it  is 
cuftomary  to  leave  fome  trifling  offering  or  prefent  af- 
ter drinking. 

In  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  fq.ua  re 
tower,  of  three  ftories,  part  of  a large  building  in- 
tended for  a college  by  fir  Alexander  Frafer,  who,  in 
1592,  obtained  a charter  from  the  crown  to  erect  a 
college  and  univerfity  ; but  it  did  not  take  eflfedt. 

O11  the  point  of  Kinnaird’s  head  Hands  another  an- 
cient tower,  called  the  Wine  tower,  built  on  a rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea.  There  is  no  communication 
between  the  loweft  and  the  fecond  flory ; a door  opens 
into  the  third,  from  which  there  is  a paflage  through-- 
the  floor  down  to  the  fecond.  No  veih'ge  of  a flair, 
within  or  without,  is  vifible.  Under  the  tower  is  n 
cave  running  into  the  rock  more  than  .an  hundred  feet  . 

A few  yards  weft  of  the  Wine  tower  hands  the 
cattle  of  Kinnaird’s  head,  built  about  die  vear  1600* 
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m form  of  a parallelogram,  thirty -nine  feet  by  twenty- 
feven,  Hill  entire,  ftrong,  and  lately  repaired.  As  it 
is  to  be  feen  a long  way  from  the  frith  and  the  open 
fea,  a light-houfe  was  eredbed  on  it  fome  years  fince, 
containing  twenty  lamps,  with  refledbors.  It  is  under 
the  cuftom-houie  of  Aberdeen,  as  a branch  of  that 
port. 

Adjoining  to  Fraferborgh  is  a fifhing  village,  called 
Broadfea,  where  feven  boats  are  kept. 

In  the  environs  of  Fraferburgh  are  fome  ruins  of 
Danifh  or  Pidbifii  houfes,  as  they  are  called.  They  are 
about  ten  feet  fquare,  with  a door,  and  hearth-ftone 
marked  with  fire. 

Kinnaird’s  head  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Promonto- 
rium  Taixalium  of  Ptolemy,  being  the  turning  point 
into  the  AEftuarium  Vararis,  or  Murray  frith. 
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CRUDEN,  or  Crudane,  took  its  rife  from  a battle 
fought  here  in  the  eleventh  century,  between  Mal- 
colm II.  and  Canute  the  Dane,  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  England. 
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The  armies  met  about  a mile  to  the  weft  of  Slalns 
caftle,  the  family  feat  of  the  earl  of  Errol,  upon  a plain 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Ardendraught,  near  which 
the  Danes  had  a caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  vi- 
able. The  Scots  were  victorious.  The  night  after  the 
battle  the  armies  lay  near  each  other,  and  the  light 
prefented  fuch  a fcene  of  carnage  as  inclined  both  par- 
ties  to  a peace,  which  Canute  and  Malcolm  fwore  to 
ohferve.  Canute,  with  his  troops,  left  Scotland  ; and 
Malcolm  not  only  caufed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Danes 
to  be  honourably  interred,  but  commanded  a chapel  to 
be  eredfted  on  the  fpot,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaus,  the  pa- 
tron of  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  memory  of  the 
event.  No  traces  of  this  chapel  are  now  to  be  feen. 
The  village  near  which  the  chapel  was  founded  was 
called  Croju-Dane,  or  Cruden,  which  fignifies  Kill 
the  Dane ; and  there  is  a tradition  that  the  Danifh  mi- 
litary cheft  was  concealed  near  that  place,  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  difeovered. 

A little  to  the  eaft  of  Cruden,  at  Bownefs,  is  Slalns 
caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Errol,  fituated  on  the 
edge  of  a vaft  cliff  above  the  fea.  It  had  once  a ditch 
and  draw-bridge,  now  gone. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  old  Slains 
caftle,  fituated  on  a peninfular  rock,  near  the  fea  ; 
demolifhed  in  1594,  by  James  VI.  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly.  Near  this  place  are  fome  vaft  ca- 
verns, once  filled  with  curious  ftalactitical  incrufta- 
tio.ns,  which  have  been  removed,  and  burnt  into  lime. 

Near  to  Bownefs  are  the  Bullers  of  Buchan,  con- 
fiding of  a vaft  hollow  in  a rock  projecting  into  the 
fea,  open  at  top,  with  a communication  to  the  fea 
through  a noble  arch,  through  which  boats  can  pafs, 
and  lie  fecure  in  this  natural  harbour.  There  is  a 
path  round  the  top,  hut,  in  fome  places,  too  narrow 
to  walk  on  with  fatisfadticn,  as  the  depth  is  not  lefs 
than  thirty  fathom,  with  water  on  both  Tides. 

Near  this  is  a great  inhibited  rock,  feparated  from 
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the  land  by  a deep  chafm.  This  rock  is  pierced 
through,  mid-way  between  the  water  and  the  top,  and 
in  dorms  the  waves  rufh  through  it  with  great  violence 
•and  noife.  On  the  fides  of  the  rock,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft,  a great  number  of  kittywakes  breed  ; 
the  young  of  which  are  a celebrated  difh  among  the 
North  Britons,  being  ferved  up  before  dinner  as  a whet 
to  the  appetite ; but,  from  their  rank  fmell  and  tafte, 
with  thofe  unaccuffomed  to  fuch  food,  would  rather 
take  away  all  defire  of  eating.  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us  an 
anecdote  of  a gentleman  who  was  fet  down,  for  the 
firft  time,  to  this  kind  of  whet,  as  he  fuppofed  ; but, 
after  demolifhing  half  a dozen,  with  much  impatience 
declared,  that  he  had  eaten  fax , and  did  not  find  him- 
felf  a bit  more  hungry  than  before  he  began. 

Peterhead  is  fituated  about  a mile  to  the  fouth  of 
the  mouth  of  the  P^gie,  on  a peninfula  which  projedls 
into  the  German  fea.  It  was  fprmed  into  a burgh 
of  barony  by  George  Keith  earl  Marefchal  in  1593, 
to  whom  the  eftate  belonged,  and  was  then  called 
Keith  Inch.  It  is  governed  by  a bailie,  appointed  by 
the  fuperior  lord,  and  a council.  X he  town  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts : — the  Kirk-town,  Ronheads,  Keith  Inch  or 
Quenzie,  and  Peterhead,  properly  fo  called. 

In  the  Keith  Inch  is  an  ancient  caflle,  built  by 
George  earl  Marefchal,  from  the  model  of  one  he  faw 
in  Denmark,  when  he  went  to  bring  over  the  princefs 
of  that  country,  who  was  married  to  James  VI.  It  has 
been  long  ufed  as  a fforehoufe  or  granary,  and  is  in  a 
ruinous  ftate. 

There  are  two  harbours,  the  north  and  the  fouth. 
The  north  harbour  is  the  moft  ancient  ; veffels  fome- 
times  enter  it,  arid  are  laid  up  for  the  winter  ; in  ge- 
neral it  is  occupied  only  by  large  boats  from  the  Mur- 
ray frith,  and  the  nfhing  and  pilot  boats.  The  fouth 
harbour  is  more  convenient.  There  are  two  piers, 
which  form  a bafon,  where  fixty  veffels  may  lie  in 
fafety. 
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Peterhead,  like  mod;  towns  in  Scotland,  is  eonfif 
derably  altered  for  the  better  within  the  laft  forty  years. 
Formerly  peat -flacks  and  dung-hills  flood  before  the 
houfes  in  the  principal  flreets  of  the  town  *,  but  thefe, 
and  fimilar  offences,  are  no  longer  feen  ; and  the 
houfes,  though  not  magnificent,  are  convenient,  and 
in  their  appearance  elegant,  being  built  of  the  fineft 
granite. 

An  elegant  town-houfe  has  lately  been  eredted,  at  a 
confiderable  expence.  The  trade  with  London  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  (hips  belonging  to  a company  at 
BamfF,  who  have  a few  veffels  conflantly  employed  in 
bringing  goods  from  London  to  Peterhead,  Fraferburgh, 
and  Bamff.  The  chief  exports  are  kelp,  fifh,  potatoes, 
grain,  butter,  cheefe,  fait,  &c.  The  principal  articles 
imported  are  timber  from  the  Baltic,  coals,  flax,  iron, 
grocery,  wines,  brandy,  &c. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  thread.  A ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  doth  has  been  for  fome  time  efla- 
blifhed,  and  another  of  woollen  cloth  : a pan  has  been 
ereded  for  making  of  fait,  and  there  are  befides  manu- 
factures of  tin  plate,  nails,  and  kelp. 

A little  to  the  weft  of  the  fouth  harbour  is  a medi- 
cinal fpring,  recommended  in  difeafes  of  the  flomach. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2550. 

In  the  north-weft  part  of  the  parifh  is  an  ancient- 
caftle,  called  Old  Craig,  or  Raven’s  Craig,  formerly  a 
feat  of  a branch  of  the  family  of  the  eari  Marefchal. 
The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  fortified  round  $ but  it 
is  daily  haftening  to  ruin.' 

Near  to  Peterhead  is  a fifhing  village,  called  Bod- 
dom,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle,  which 
belonged  to  a branch  of  the  earl  Marefchal’s  family.  It 
Hands  on  a promontory,  between  two  deep  fiflures, 
with  high  craggy  rocks  on  each  fide,  where  the  fea 
rolls  in  a confiderable  way,  with  great  force,  and  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  fpray  of  the  fea  is  often 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  houfe,  which  is  built  on  a, 
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precipice.  The  houfe  is  in  ruins,  but  the  walls  are 
Hill  remaining.  It  was  formerly  a fortrefs ; feveral 
cannon  were  remaining  till  lately,  and  there  is  yet  one 
not  carried  away.  The  houfe  was  inhabited  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  Boddom  there  are  five  boats  *,  and  a variety  of 
excellent  fifii  is  caught  on  the  coaft,  fuch  as  haddocs, 
whitings,  turbot,  halebut,  Ikate,  dog-fifir,  cat-fifh,  &c« 
From  the  dog-fifh  a great  deal  of  oil  is  procured,  but 
the  fiefii  is  feldom  eaten.  Twenty  livers  will  produce 
a Scotch  pint  of  oil. 

St.  Fergus  is  fituated  in  a part  of  Bamfrfhire,  cutoff 
from  the  red  of  the  county,  and  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  except  to  the  eaii,. 
tvhere  it  is  bordered  by  the  fea.  It  was  anciently 
called  Inverugie,  and  fometimes  Longley.  Here  is  a 
larve  bleach-field  for  whitening  thread ; and  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  linen  yarn  is  fpun  in  the  parilh. 
T he  name  of  Inverugie  it  owes  to  a caftle  built 
here,  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Ugie,  by  the  family  of 
Cheyne,  from  whom,  by  marriage,  it  came  to  the 
Keiths,  and  was  the  refidence  of  the  earl  Marefchal, 
who  engaged  in  the  rebellion  in  1715.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Near  Longmay  is  a loch,  called  the  Loch  of  Strath- 
bey.  It  was  formerly  a fmall  rivulet,  which  ran  into 
the  fea ; but  a violent  form  {hut  up  the  mouth,  and 
fuccefiive  drifts  of  fand  have  blocked  up  the  fiream* 
fo  as  to  form  a loch  of  700  acres. 
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ABOUT  a mile  weft  from  Fettercairn  there  are  the 
veftiges  of  an  ancient  building,  traditionally  called 
Fenella’s  caftle,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  of 
her  refidence,  where  Kenneth  III.  was  killed.  The 
ftory  of  the  brafs  ftatue  which  threw  out  the  arrows, 
and  killed  the  king,  is  often  told.  The  fact,  however, 
of  the  murder  is  certain.  Crathilinthus,  the  fon  or 
Fenella,  had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king, 
for  crimes  which  are  laid  to  have  deferred  that  punifh- 
ment.  She  bore  Kenneth  a mortal  hatred  on  that  ac- 
count, and  put  her  horrid  purpofe  into  execution  in 
the  caftle  near  Fettercairn,  in  994.  The  king’s 
train  coming  after  the  king,  and  difcovering  his  fate, 
fet  fire  to  the  building,  and  reduced  it  to  afhes. 

A mile  to  the  eaft  are  the  ruins  of  another  building, 
faid  to  have  been  a palace  where  Kenneth  redded 
occafiorxally. 

At  Fordun,  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Fettercairn,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kincardine,  an- 
ciently the  county  town,  and  from  which  it  was  named, 
and  where  the  fherifPs  courts  were  held  till  the  year 
1600,  when  they  were  removed  to  Stonehaven.  Here 
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it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Baliol  made  his  fubmiflion 
toEdward  I. 

After  leaving  Fettercairn  we  crofs  the  Grampian 
hills. 

About  a mile  from  the  kirk  of  Lumphanan  is  Mac- 
beth’s Cairn,  where  it  is  faid  he  was  killed  bv  Mac- 
duff. 

Alford,  pronounced  Awford,  was  probably  in  an- 
cient times  a place  of  fome  confequence,  as  a confider- 
able  diftriO,  including  this  and  four  other  parifhes,  is 
called  the  coutity  of  Alford.  It  is  now,  however,  but 
a mean  village.  In  this  parifh  a battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  royalifts  under  the  marquis  of  Montrofe,  and 
the  covenanters  under  general  Bailie,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated ; but  the  royalifts  fuffered  a great 
lofs  in  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,  eldeft  foil  of  the 
marquis  of  Huntley,  who  was  killed  by  a random  fhot, 
in  the  purfuit,  near  a large  ftone  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  is  ftill  pointed  out  by  the  country  people.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  fome  men  in  dig- 
ging peat  found  the  body  of  a man  completely  armed, 
and  on  the  back  of  his  horfe,  having  been  fwallowed 
up  probably  in  flight  or  purfuit  from  this  engagement ; 
■and  the  country  people  have  formerly  found  feveral 
pieces  of  money,  which  had  probably  dropped  from  the 
flying,  or  efcaped  the  fearch  of  the  victorious.  On  the 
fummit  of  a hill  is  a large  cairn,  120  yards  in  circum- 
ference1, fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  placed  over  the 
grave  of  a brother  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
Under  another  cairn,  which  was  removed  fome  years 
f nee,  a fort  of  cheft  was  found,  compofed  of  thin  flat 
ftones,  containing  an  earthen  veffel  filled  with  afhes, 
which  mouldered  away  immediately  on  being  expofed 
to  the  air. 

Four  miles  north- weft  from  Alford  is  KildrUmmy, 
where  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  ladies  of  his 
court,  took  fhelter  in  the  caftle,  after  his  defeat  at 
Methven  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  efcaped  from 
it,  through  a fubterraneous  paffage,  to  the  fandtuary  of 
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St.  Dutlilac  at  Tain,  but  were  delivered  up  by  the  earl 
of  Rofs  to  the  Englifh.  The  caftle  of  Kiidrummy 
.was  foon  after  taken  by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and 
Hereford.  In  the  year  1333  it  was  defended  by  Chris- 
tiana Bruce  againft  the  Englifh.  During  the  civil  wars, 
jn  the  feventeenth  century,  it  was  deftroyed  by  fire, 
and  a new  houfe  built  by  the  lords  of  Elphinfton, 
which  came  by  marriage  to  the  earls  of  Marr,  and,  was 
forfeited  by  rebellion  in  1715. 

Huntley  is  the  modern  name  of  the  town,  which 
it  received  by  a decree  of  the  lords  of  feilion,  in 
honour  of  the  duke  of  Gordon’s  eldeft  foil.  It  was 
before  cornpofed  of  two  parifhes  called  Dumbenan 
and  Kinore  ; and  a place  of  worfhip  was  eredted  cen- 
tral to  both  in  1727.  The  town  is  fttuated  on  a dry 
and  healthy  fpot,  furrounded  with  hills  at  a moderate 
diftance.  There  are  two  principal  Erects,  which  crofs 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Two  rivers  run  by  it,  the 
Deveron  on  the  weft,  and  the  Bogie  on  the  eaft,  which 
unite  about  a mile  below  the  town,  and  run  into  the 
fea  at  Bamff ; both  of  thefe  rivers  abound  in  excellent 
trout.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parifh  are  in 
number  about  3600.  There  are  fome  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton. 

Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Huntley  caftle, 
once  celebrated  for  its  grandeur  and  hofpitaiity.  On 
the  north  front,  the  arms  of  the  family  appear  cut  in 
Hone,  with  the  names  George  Gordon,  fir  ft  marquis 
of  Huntley,  and  Henrietta  Stewart,  firft  mar- 
chionefs  of  Huntley,  1602  ; and  though  expofed  and 
neglected  they  now  appear  to  have  been  well  done.  A 
fpacious  ftaircafe  leads  to  what  was  once  a grand  hall, 
forty-three  feet  long,  twenty-nine  broad,  and  fixteen 
high.  Over  this  is  a grand  apartment,  thirty- feven. 
feet  long,  and  twenty-nine  wide.  The  chimny-pieces 
of  both  are  curicufiy  fculptured,  and  ftill  in  a tolerable 
ftate  of  prefervation  ; indeed  moft  of  the  apartments  are 
fo,  particularly  the  cielings,  which  are  ornamented  with 
z great  variety  of  paintings  in  fmail  divifions,  containing. 
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many  emblematical  figures,  with  verfes  exprefling  feme 
moral  fentirnent  in  coarfe  rhyme.  At  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  caftle  are  the  remains  of  fome  works,  which 
feem  to  have  been  thrown  up  for  defence. 

Bamff  is  fituate.d  at  the  mouth  of  the  I)  over  an  ; it  is 
an,  ancient  royalty,  and  with  Cullen,  Elgin,  Inveraryj 
and  Kintore,  fends  one  member  to  parliament , the 
government  is  veiled  in  a provoft,  four  bailies,  and 
twelve  council. 

At  Bamff  is  an  ancient  caftle,  which  was  a place  of 
ftrength,  and  occafionaliy  a royal  palace,  which  in 
the  abfence  of  the  king  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
fheriff  or  conftable  ; part  of  the  ancient  wall  is  yet  en- 
tire, and  the  remains  of  the  moat  and  entrenchments 
are  vifible.  In  it  are  fome  good  paintings.  It  belongs 
to  the  earl  of  Findlater. 

Near  the  caffle  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  % 
and  in  the  town  was  a convent  of  Carmelites,  granted 
to  fir  Walter  Ogilvy.  Two  of  the  cells  are  yet  to  be 
feen  near  the  church.  The  parifli  church  was  new- 
built  in  1789  and  1790. 

There  are  twenty-two  veffels  belonging  to  the  port  ; 
of  which  eight  are  brigs,  from  100  to  210  tons  each, 
and  fourteen  ai?e  fioeps  of  6c,  80,  and  100  tons,  fome 
of  which  are  employed  in  trade  to  London. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  and  linen  was  for  mer  ly 
very  great,  but  at  prefent  the  former  is  leffened,  and 
has  given  place  to  that  of  Lockings.  The  linen,  how- 
ever, Hill  fiourifhes  : there  is  a weekly  market  on  Fri- 
day. 

Some  years  fince  a battery  was  erected  to  defend 
the  harbour. 

Duff-houfe,  the  principal  feat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  is, 
a large  fquare  building,  planned  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Adam.  The  architecture  is  fuperb,  but  the  defign  is 
not  yet  completed.  Duff-houfe  contains  many  noble 
apartments,  in  which  are  found  fome  good  paintings, 
chiefly  portraits..  The  library  is  a fpacious  room, 
near  feventy  feet  long,  extending  through  the  whole 
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breadth  of  the  building.  The  books  are  numerous  and 
well  chol'en  ; and  in  a fmall  apartment  is  a cabinet, 
with  a good  collection  of  Roman  and  Britifh  coins, 
medals,  &c.  Lord  Fife’s  park  and  furrounding  plan- 
tations meafure  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
park  is  bounded  by  the  two  bridges  of  Bamff  and  Al- 
vah,  and  contains  within  its  circuit  a part  of  two  coun- 
ties and  four  parifhes.  The  pleafure-grounds  are  laid 
out  with  much  tafte  and  elegance  \ the  walks  are  va- 
rious and  extenfive,  fome  winding  near  the  banks  of 
Deveron,  and  others  leading  off,  in  different  directions, 
to  wide  and  diftant  plantations. 

About  four  miles  fouth-weft  from  Bamff  is  the  caffle 
of  Inchdrewr,  an  ancient  baronial  cattle,  belonging  to 
lord  Ogilvy  of  Bamff,  now  entire  and  habitable. 

In  Bamff  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at 
28C0. 
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THE  old  town  of  Keith  is  reduced  to  a fmall  village, 
and  another  town  has  been  built  about  half  a century? 
called  New  Keith,  on  a regular  plan  ; containing  about 
1 100  inhabitants,  with  a very  confiderable  market  for 
cattle,  and  a poft-office. 

In  the  year  1746  here  was  a fkirmifh  between  a party 
of  the  rebels  and  about  100  of  the  foldiers  of  king 
George  II.  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  con- 
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fiderable  daughter.  James  FerguiTon,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  was  a native  of  Keith.  A little  below 
the  village  there  is  a beautiful  cafcade  in  the  river 
Ida,  called  the  Linn  of  Keith. 

Cullen  is  a royal  burgh,  governed  by  three  bailies, 
dean  of  guild,  and  council ; and  united  with  BamfF, 
Elgin,  Inverary,  and  Kintore,  in  the  election  of  a 
member  to  ferve  in  parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
fmall  river  called  Cullen,  where  it  falls  into  the  frith 
of  Murray,  which  abounds  in  excellent  filh,  fuch  as 
turbot,  cod,  haddock,  Ikate,  See.  and  there  are  feverat 
fiffiin^-boats  kept  at  and  near  the  town.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  rather  more  than  iooq. 

About  the  year  1748  the  linen  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced into  this  town  by  the  earl  of  Findlater.  This 
public-fpirited  nobleman  brought  hither  two  or  three 
young  men  from  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  regularly 
bred  to  the  bulmefs.  They  were  already  poffeffed  of 
fome  property,  but  for  their  encouragement  he  ad- 
vanced to  each  the  fum  of  600I.  free  of  interell  for 
feven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  money  was  to  be 
repaid  by  inftalments  at  50I.  a-year,  the  remainder  (till 
free  of  interell  till  the  whole  was  paid/  Befides  this,, 
his  lordlhip  built  weaving-houfes,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  every  accommodation  necelTary  *,  and  as  his  lord- 
fhip  pr elided  at  the  board  of  truftees  in  Edinburgh,  he 
obtained  for  his  young  manufacturers  premiums  of 
looms,  reels,  fpinning  wheels,  and  hackles,  with  a 
fmall  falary  for  a fpinning  millrefs. 

Lord  Findlater’s  chief  feat  is  at  Cullen-houfe,  which 
is  literally  founded  on  a rock  above  fifty  feet  in  height, 
hanging  almoft  perpendicular  over  the  river  Cullen  : the 
fituation  is  romantic,  and  the  profpect  from  it  beautiful 
and  extenfive.  An  excellent  bridge  of  one  arch, 
eighty-four  feet  wide  and  fixty-four  high,  is  thrown 
over  the  Cullen,  which  forms  an  eafy  communication 
with  the  park  and  woods,  where  the  ground  affords 
numberlefs  and  various  beauties.  This  houfe  was 
plundered  by  the  rebels  in  1745. 
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Tins  noble  family  had  an  alms-houfe  in  Cullen  fof 
eight  poor  men,  who  were  allowed  peat  for  fuel,  and 
fix  and  a half  bolls  of  meal  yearly  each  j but  the  houfe5 
being  fallen  to  decay,  was  taken  down  a few  years 
fince  , the  meal  is  dill,  however,  given  to  poor  fami- 
lies. 

Before  the  year  1 744  the  country  about  Cullen  was 
deditute  of  trees  ; fince  that  the  earls  of  Findlater  have 
planted  on  this,  and  their  various  other  edates  in  the 
counties  of  BarnfF  and  Murray,  upwards  of  8000 
Scotch  acres  : allowing  4000  trees  to  an  acre,  origi- 
nally planted,  the  number  of  trees  will  be  32,000,000. 
All  thefe  plantations,  which  were  at  firft  generally 
planted  with  firs,  have  been,  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, properly  filled  up  with  larch,  and  a great  variety 
of  hard  trees,  fuited  to  the  different  foils $ and  all  this 
on  ground  vyhich  never  returned  one  farthing  of  rent 
to  the  proprietor. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  on  a hill,  are  the  vef- 
tiges  of  a cadle,  but  by  whom  built,  or  when  dedroy- 
ed,  is  not  known.  According  to  tradition,  the  town  of 
Cullen  was  formerly  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  cadle, 
and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  the  people  removed 
their  mod  valuable  effefds  thither  for  fecurity,  but 
when  the  cadle  was  dedroyed,  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  the  prefent  fituation,  to  he  under  the  protection  of 
the  condable  of  Cullen-houfe,  the  refidence  oi  the  earl 
of  Findlater.  , 

Near  Cullen-houfe  are  the  traces  of  a manfion,  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Robert  Bruce, 
died.  And  a mile  to  the  wed  is  a heap  of  (tones, 
called  the  King’s  Cairn,  on  the  fpot  where  Indulphus 
king  of  Scotland  was  killed  in  a fkirmifh  with  the 
Danes. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Cullen  is  Boyne  cadle,  roman- 
tically fituated  on  a high  perpendicular  rock,  on  the 
fide  of  a deep  gloomy  ravine  or  glen  ; the  banks  wood- 
ed to  the  water’s  ed^e. 

It  was  the  baronial  cadle  of  the  didribt  called 
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Boyne,  and  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  Ogilvies, 
anceftors  of  the  prefent  noble  proprietor  lord  Find- 
later*  - i 

The  building  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
large,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  long  tenable  againft 
a fiege,  being  commanded  by  a hill,  which  runs  quite 
to  its  walls,  looking  down  into  it.  It  was  lately  ufed 
as  a granary,  but  is  now  a ruin. 

About  five  miles  and  a half  to  the  eaffc  of  Cullen 
lies  Portfoy,  fituated  in  a creek,  where  there  are  fome 
fifhing-boats;  and  a fewat  Sand-End,  another  village  like- 
wife  in  a creek  : the  coaft  is  elfewhere  high  and  rocky. 
Many  kinds  of  fifh  are  caught  near  the  fhore,  as  cod, 
ling,  haddock,  mackarel,  whiting,  halibut,  turbot,  Sec. 
Large  fhoals  of  herrings,  feals,  porpoifes,  and  fome- 
times  whales  and  {harks,  are  feen.  The  lime-ftone  on 
the  coaft  is  frequently  perforated  by  a fpecies  of  fmall 
mufcle.  The  hills  are  coeei'ed  with  heath  and  fome 
grafs.  There  are  at  Portfoy  quarries  of  marble,  or 
rather  jafper,  manufactured  into  chimney-pieces,  mo- 
numents, See.  When  firft  difeovered,  a quantity  was 
exported  to  France,  and  two  chimney-pieces  of  it  put  up 
in  the  palace  at  Veriailles,  but  the  market  being  over- 
flocked  it  became  unfafhionable  and  neglected. 

On  the  top  and  fides  of  Durnhili,  two  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Portfoy,  there  are  the  appearances  of  a for- 
tification, fuch  as  a fofle  and  rampart,  and  fome  flint 
arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  Danes  landed,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cullen,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Scots 
under  their  king  Ingulphus,  who,  however,  was 
ilain  at  the  end  of  the  engagement. 
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FOCHABERS  is  fituated  in  a vally  on  the  fide  of 
the  Spey,  and  confids  chiefly  of  one  dreet,  a mile  in 
length,  with  about  250  houfes.  It  is  a market-town 
and  a burgh  of  barony.  Here  is  a manufadture  of 
dockings  and  of  thread. 

Near  Fochabers  is  Gordon  cadle,  the  magnificent 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  fituated  in  a low  wet- 
country,  near  fome  well-grown  woods,  among  which 
is  a confiderable  plantation  of  large  hollies.  It  was 
founded  by  George  fecond  earl  of  Huntley,  and  was 
originally  called  the  Cadle  of  the  Bog  of  Gight.  It 
was  defcribed  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  Richard  Franks,  in  his  Northern  Memoirs  : 
“ Bogagieth,  the  marquis  of  Fluntley’s  palace,  all  built 
erf  done,  facing  the  ocean,  whole  fair  front  (fet  pre- 
judice afide)  worthily  deferves  an  Englifhman’s  ap~ 
plaufe  for  her  lofty  and  majeftic  towers  and  turrets 
that  dorm  the  air,  and  feemingly  make  dents  in  the 
very  clouds.”  At  firft  fight,  I mud  confefs,  it  druck 
me  with  admiration  to  gaze  on  fo  gaudy  and  regular  a 
frontifpiece,  more  efpecially  to  confider  it  in  the  nook 
of  a nation. 

Among  the  principal  pictures  is  that  of  the  fird 
marquis  of  Huntley,  who,  on  his  fird  arrival  at  court, 
forgetting  the  ufual  obeifance,  was  alked  why  he  did  not 
bow  he  begged  his  majedy’s  pardon,  and  excufed  his 
want  .of  refpedt  by  faying,  where  he  came  from  every 
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body  bowed  to  him.  7 he  fecond  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley,  beheaded  by  the  covenanters  \ his  fon,  the  gallant 
lord  Gordon,  the  friend  of  Montrofe,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Alford  ; lord  Lewis  Gordon,  the  plague  of 
the  people  of  Murray,  then  the  feat  of  the  covenant* 
ers,  whence  the  proverb  $ 

The  Guil,  the  Gordon,  and  the  hooded  Craw, 

Were  the  three  word  things  that  Murray  ever  faw. 

The  character  of  lord  Lewis  is  well  contrafted  with 
that  of  the  brave  Montrofe  in  thefe  old  lines  : 

If  ye  with  Montrofe  gae,  ye’l  get  lie  and  wae  enough  ; 

If  ye  with  lord  Lewis  gae,  ye’l  get  rob  and  rave  enough. 

In  the  river  is  a valuable  falmon  filhery,  which  be- 
longs to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  is  by  him  let  for 
1500I.  a-vear.  There  is  belonging  to  it  a large  houfe 
near  the  fea,  with  buildings  for  overfeers,  coopers,  &c. 
and  an  ice-houfe  ; 130  men,  or  more,  are  employed  in 
the  filhery.  Some  thoufands  of  falmon  are  fent  to 
London  in  ice. 

Gar  mouth  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey, 
which,  from  Gordon  caftle,  has  a fall  of  fixty  feet,  fo 
that  the  tide  does  not  run  above  half  a mile  up  the 
river  : the  ordinary  depth  of  water  at  neap  tides  is  from 
eight  to  nine  and  a half  feet.  The  greatefl  inconve- 
nience of  the  harbour  is  that  the  dream,  by  its 
ftrength  and  rapidity,  fometimes  brings  down  in  a 
Hood  fuch  quantities  of  gravel  as  fluff  the  channel  a 
little,  efpecially  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; but 
there  are  always  good  pilots  at  the  place,  and  many 
veffels  belonging  to  the  Englifh  timber  company  here  % 
fome  of  them  350  tons  burden  have  failed  out  and  in 
for  feveral  years,  without  any  particular  inconvenience. 
Befides  the  falmon  filhery,  eftablifhed  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  here  is  the  mod  confiderahle  trade  for  wood, 
the  growth  of  the  country,  as  is  fuppofed  in  all  Scotland, 
brought  from  the  foreds  of  Strathfpey  and  Badenoch, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon } fir  James  Grant,  &c. 
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The  wood  is  partly  fold  at  Garmoutli  for  home  con- 
fumption,  but  the  principal  part  is  carried  coallwife. 
A large  trade  has  been  carried  on  by  an  Englifh  com- 
pany. Two  capital  merchants,  fome  years  fince,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  the  forelt  of  Glenmore 
in  Strathfpey,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  fea  ; and  em- 
ploy a great  many  hands  to  fell  the  trees,  and  manu- 
facture them  into  planks,  deals,  malts,  &c.  The 
planks,  deals,  and  malts,  are  fent  down  the  Spey  in 
rafts  •,  the  logs  and  fpars  are  for  the  molt  part  floated 
down  loofe  to  the  number  perhaps  of  20,000  at  a 
time.  Two  faw-mills  are  built  at  Garrnouth  to  law 
the  timber  as  it  arrives  : one,  moved  by  wind,  contains 
from  thirty-fix  to  forty  faws  *,  the  other,  by  water, 
works  from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  faws.  The  greateit 
part  of  this  wood  is  of  the  very  belt  quality,  and  is 
lent  partly  to  Hull,  and  partly  to  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich, in  their  own  flopping,  made  of  the  fame  timber, 
and  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  Newfoundland  oak. 

Some  years  fince  a fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot,  by 
the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Gordon,  for  building  a bridge 
over  the  Spey,  at  the  Boat  of  Bog,  near  Fochabers, 
expecting  a further  aid  from  government ; but  in  this 
they  were  difappointed,  and  the  plan  dropped. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  the  rebels  of  Murray, 
Rofs,  and  Caithnefs,  made  a Hand,  in  the  year  1078,  to 
oppofe  the  paffage  of  king  Malcolm  III.  with  his  army, 
over  the  Spey  ; and  here  they  made  their  fubmiffion 
at  the  interceffion  of  the  prielts,  and  on  feeing  the  re- 
folution  of  the  royal  army  in  attempting  and  palling 
through  the  river. 

Another  army  of  rebels,  in  the  year  1110,  halted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  with  a determination  to  dif- 
pute  the  paffage  of  king  Alexander  I.  who  was  pur- 
fuing  them.  I he  king  forced  the  paffage,  and  order- 
ed Alexander  Scrimger  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  who  routed  them  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

,In  the  year  1160,  near  the  mouth  of  the  fame  river. 
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and  on  the  moor  between  Speymouth  and  Urquhart, 
as  is  fuppofed,  a rebellion  of  a Hill  more  ferious  afpedt 
was  quelled,  by  a vidfory  gained  by  Malcolm  IV,  over 
the  people  of  Murray,  when  the  whole  army  of  the 
rebels  was  cut  to  pieces,  after  which  the  chief  families 
of  the  province,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion (as  being,  according  to  Buchanan,  a people  of 
a turbulent  difpofition),  were  removed  and  difperfed 
through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  others,  from 
different  parts,  were  tranfplanted  into  Murray  in  their 
room. 


King  Charles  II.  landed  at  Speymouth  from  Hol- 
land, in  the  year  1650.  Some  fay  he  arrived  fir  ft  at 
Cromarty.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  came  by  the  fea 
to  Spey,  as  the  delcendants  of  a man  of  the  name  of 
Milne,  who  carried  his  majefty  on  fhore,  are  ft  ill  in 
Garmouth,  and  are  diftinguiflied  from  others  of  that 
name  in  the  fame  place,  by  the  name  of  King  Milne’s, 
from  that  circumftance.  He  was  here  received  by  the 
laird  of  Innes,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  dined  with 
the  fadlor  of  lord  Dumfermline,  who  lived  in  Gar- 
mouth,  in  a houfe  which  was  only  lately  taken  down, 
and  here  it  probably  was  that  he  was  made  to  fjgn  the 
covenant. 

In  fpring,  1746,  the  rebels,  on  their  return  from  the 
fouth,  collected  in  great  number  on  the  bank  of  the 
Spey ; and  the  manfe  of  Speymouth  became,  for  fome 
time,  according  to  an  account,  left  by  the  minif- 
ter  of  that  period,  their  head  quarters  on  Spey  ; and 
feveral  of  their  principal  officers,  as  lord  John  Drum- 
mond, the  duke  of  Perth,  lords  Kilmarnoch,  Balmeri- 
no,  fecretary  Murray,  lodged  in  it  ; and  many  others 
frequented  it.  This,  the  minifter  obferves,  was  ex- 
pend ve  to  him  ; but  they  ufed  him  very  civilly,  and  gave 
him  110  difturbance  in  point  of  principles  , only  there 
was  no  public  worffiip  during  their  ftay.  It  appears 
from  this,  as  Lwell  as  from  what  they  themfelves  gave 
out,  that  at  the  time  they  meant  to  have  made  a ftand 
at  Spey  againft  the  king’s  army;  and  this  the  duke  of 
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Cumberland  expected.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  It 
was  the  place  for  them  to  have  tried  their  flrength  \ 
but  a want  of  concert  among  their  chiefs,  and  of  fub-« 
ordination  among  the  men,  prevented  this,  and  they 
went  off  in  great  hade  on  the  approach  of  the  king’s 
army.  On  the  twelfth  of  April  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  his  army,  palled  the  Spey  at  a ford  directly 
oppofite  the  church  of  Speymouth,  with  the  lofs  onfy 
of  one  man,  and  encamped  between  the  river  and  the 
church,  and  flept  himfelf  that  night  at  the  Manfe  ; and 
on  the  1 6th  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought,  and 
thereby  an  end  was  put  to  the  rebellion. 
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BLAIR  GOWRIE  is  a burgh  of  barony,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Gowrie  family  : the  baronial  manfion 
called  Newton-houfe  is  an  ancient  building,  in  the  ftyle 
of  a caftle.  The  river  Ericht  runs  through  the  parifh, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Ardle  and  the  Black- water* 
'Tire  channel  in  general  is  very  rocky  and  uneven,  and 
it  often  varies  in  its  depth  and  breadth.  The  banks  in 
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many  places  are  fo  low  that  it  frequently  overflows 
them,  and  does  confiderable  damage,  efpecially  in  har- 
veft.  In  other  parts  they  rife  to  a great  height,  are 
very  rugged,  and  often  covered  with  woods.  About 
two  miles  north  from  Blair  Gowrie  they  rife  at  leaft  aoo 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  rivers  ; and  on  the  welt  fide 
are  formed,  for  about  700  feet  in  length,  and  220  feet 
in  height,  of  perpendicular  rock,  as  fmooth  as  if  form- 
ed by  the  tool  of  the  workman.  I he  place  where 
this  phenomenon  is  to  be  feen  is  called  Craigloch, 
where  the  traveller  may  be  delighted  with  one  of  the 
molt  romantic  feenes  in  North  Britain.  Here  hawks 
neftle,  and  their  young  ones  have  been  frequently,  car- 
ried away  by  falconers  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  alfo  the  natural  philofopher  and  be- 
ta nift  may  find  ample  amufement.  Two  miles  farther 
down  the  river  is  the  Keith,  a natural  cafcade  confi- 
derably  improved  by  art : it  is  fo  conftrudled  that  the 
falmon,  which  repair  in  great  numbers  to  it,  cannot 
get  over  it,  unlefs  when  the  river  is  very  much  fwelled. 
The  manner  of  fifhing  here  is  probably  peculiar  to  this 
place : the  fifhers,  during  the  day,  dig  confiderable 
quantities  of  clay,  and  wheel  it  to  the  river  fide  im- 
mediately above  the  fall.  About  funfet  the  clay  is 
turned  into  mortar,  and  hurled  into  the  water  ; the 
fifhers  then  ply  their  nets  at  different  ftalions  below, 
while  the  water  continues  muddy  : this  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours.  It  is  a 
kind  of  pot-net,  faftened  to  a long  pole,  that  is  ufed 
here..  The  river  is  very  narrow,  confined  by  rocks 
compofed  of  find  and  fmall  hones.  The  fcenery, 
efpecially  on  the  weft  fide,  is  very  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful. Many  gentlemen  from  all  quarters  repair  to  this 
river  for  amufement.  From  the  Keith,  for  about  two 
miles  down  the  river,  there  is  the  beft  rod-fifhing  to 
be  found  in  Scotland,  efpecially  for  falmon.  The  {idl- 
ing continues  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  26th 
of  Auguft  : the  fifhing  with  the  pot-nets  is  confined 
to  a fmall  part  of  the  river  near  the  Keith.  When 
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the  water  is  very  low,  which  is  often  the  cafe  ir\ 
fummer,  the  fifh  are  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the 
different  pools,  with  a common  net.  They  are  neither 
fo  large  nor  fo  rich  as  thofe  of  the  Tav. 

The  parifli  abounds  with  lakes  of  different  fizes ; 
till  lately  there  were  more,  but  fome  have  been  drain- 
ed, and  now  fupply  the  neighbourhood  with  peat  and 
marl.  In  the  lakes  which  ftiil  remain,  great  quantities 
of  pikes  and  perches  are  caught,  partly  with  the  rod, 
and  partly  with  nets.  They  are  much  frequented  by 
wild  fowl  of  different  kinds.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  them  are  the  remains  of  an  old  building  on  a fmall 
illand  in  it,  in  which  tradition  fays,  treafures  were  con- 
cealed in  perilous  times.  The  diftrict  is  faid  to  have 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Stormont,  qn.  Storemount, 
from  this  circumftance. 

Between  the  Spittle  of  Glenftiee  and  Caftletown  of 
Braemarr,  on  the  left-hand,  is  Scarfough,  a ridge  of 
mountains,  the  higheft  part  of  which  is  3412  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  Caftletown  of  Braemarr  is  Braemarr  caftle,  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  earl  of  Marr  : after  the  revolution 
it  was  made  a garrifon,  and  fome  troops  placed  in  it  by 
king  William  to  keep  the  country  in  awe  j but  it  hud 
a contrary  effedt,  for  the  country  people  role,  drove 
away  the  garrifon,  and  burned  the  caftle.  The  earl  of 
Marr  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  eftate 
was  forfeited,  and  afterwards  came  into  the  poffellion 
of  Mr.  Farquharfon  of  Invercauid,  by  whom,  in  1748, 
it  was  leafed  to  government  for  ninety-nine  years,  and 
has  been  ufed  imee  that  time  as  a garrifon.  Near  the 
villaee  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  faid  to  have 


been  a hunting  feat  of  king  Malcolm  Canmure. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  in  a narrow  pafs, 
between  the  river  and  a high  fteep  rocky  hill,  ft  and  s a 
cairn  called  Cairn-na-cuimhne,  or  Cairn  of  Remem- 
brance. The  military -road  is  carried  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  through  this  pafs.  The  tradition  is, 
that  at  fome  period  the  country  being  in  danger,  the  high- 
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land  chieftains  raifed  their  men,  and  marching  through 
this  pafs,  caufed  each  man  to  lay  down  a (lone  on  this 
fpot.  When  they  returned  the  Hones  were  numbered, 
by  which  it  was  known  how  many  men  were  brought 
into  the  field,  and  what  number  was  lofl  in  battle. 
Since  that  period  Carn-na-cuimlme  has  been  the 
watch-word  of  the  country.  At  that  period  every 
able  perfon  was, obliged  to  have  his  arms,  a bag  with, 
home  bannocks  hi  it,  and  a pair  of  new-mended  ihoes, 
always  in  readinefs  ; and  the  moment  the  alarm  was 
given  that  danger  was  apprehended,  a flake  of  wood, 
the  one  end  dipped  in  the  blood  of  fome  animal,  and 
the  other  burnt,  as  an  emblem  of  fire  and  fword,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  perfon  neareft  to  where  the 
alarm  was  given,  who  immediately  ran  with  all  fpeed, 
and  gave  it  to  his  neareft  neighbour,  whether  man  or 
woman  ; that  perfon  ran  to  the  next  village  or  cottage 
(for  meafures  had  been  previously  fo  concerted,  that 
every  one  knew  his  route),  and  fo  on  till  they  went 
through  the  whole  country  j upon  which  every  man 
inftantly  took  to  his  arms,  &c.  and  repaired  to  Carn- 
na-cuimhne,  where  they  met  their  leaders  alfo  in  arms, 
and  ready  to  give  neceffary  orders.  The  flake  of 
wood  was  named  croifhtaric.  At  this  day  was  a fray 
or  fquabble  to  happen  at  a market,  or  any  public 
meeting,  fuch  influence  has  this  word  over  the  minds 
of  the  country  people,  that  the  very  mention  of  Carn- 
na-cuirnbne  would  in  a moment  collebl  all  the  people 
in  this  diftricf,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting,3 
to  the  affiflance  of  the  perfon  nil  ailed. 

At  Cromdale  a battle  was  fought  between  the  troops 
of  James  II.  under  the  command  of  vifcount  Dundee, 
and  thofe  of  William  II.  under  colonel  Livingfton,  iri 
which  the  former  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 

On  an  ifland  in  Loch  Indrob,  in  this  pariih,  is  an  an- 
cient fortrefs,  with  watch  towers  at  every  corner,  all- 
entire  : the  entrance  is  by  a gate  of  free-ftone.  The 
account  of  this  building  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft 
at  the  time  of  the  EngUfh  invafioxi  under  Edward  I. 
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Three  miles  eafl  from  Aberkmr  is  Balveny-houfc,  a 
feat  of  lord  Fife,  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Mortlach, 
which  was  ereDed  into  a biihopric  by  Malcolm  II. 
after  a battle  he  fought  with  the  Danes  in  1010.  rIhe 
Danes  at  firft  prevailed,  and  feveral  of  the  Scotch 
noblemen  falling,  Malcolm  retreated,  till  he  arrived  op- 
pofite  the  church  at  Mortlach  : here  making  his  vows, 
and  addrefling  St.  Molocus,  the  patromfaint,  he  made 
a (land,  and  obtained  a complete  victory.  Four 
bilhops  fat  here  when  the  fee  was  by  David  I.  removed 
to  Aberdeen,  in  1139- 

In  the  parifh  of  Boharm  are  the  remains  of  Gal- 
vail  caflle,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Freikyns 
of  Duffus. 
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GRANTOWN  is  a new  village,  ere£led  by  the 
family  of  Grant,  to  whom  the  lands  principally  be- 
long \ and  near  it  is  Caflle  Grant,  a feat  of  fir  Alex- 
ander Grant. 

Fort  George  is  fituated  on  a point  of  land,  which 
projedls  into  the  frith  of  Murray,  called  Ardefier 
point*  It  is  a regular  fortification,  built  fince  1746- 
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capable  of  containing  10,000  men,  and  having  bar- 
racks for  6000.  It  mounts  100  cannons,  mod  of 
them  forty-two  pounders. 

We  crofs  the  frith  of  Murray  to  Fortrofe,  formed 
by  the  union  of  Rofemarkie  and  Chanonry  into  a 
royal  burgh,  by  a charter  of  James  II.  in  1444.  At 
Chanonry  was  formerly  the  fee  of  the  diocefe  of  Rofs, 
and  the  cathedral  church  flood  there.  Here  the  bifhop 
refided  and  the  chapter  clergy,  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
houfe  in  the  burgh  of  any  value,  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  clergy : only  a fmall  part  of  the  cathedral  re- 
mains. It  was  preferved  and  repaired  by  fome  of  the 
blfhops  fince  the  Reformation,  as  a place  for  public 
worfhip  *,  but  it  is  now  gone  much  to  decay,  and  as 
the  roof  is  in  danger  of  falling  in,  it  is  quite  deferted. 
It  is,  however,  dill  ufed  as  a burial-place  by  fome  of 
the  old  families. 

Fortrofe  is  united  with  Invernefs,  &c.  in  elecling  a 
member  to  parliament  : the  number  of  inhabitants  is, 
about  750. 
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ROSEMARKIE  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
Fortrofe,  Cromartie  ; is  fituated  on  a neck  or  point  of 
land  in  an  inlet  of  the  frith  of  Murray,  called  the  bay 
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of  Cromarty,  and  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  two 
Gaelic  words,  crom  ba , which  fignify  crooked  bay,  and 
is  applicable  from  the  winding  of  the  fhore.  It  was 
anciently  a royal  burgh,  but  disfranchifed  by  the  privy- 
council  of  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  an  application 
from  fir  John  TJrquhart,  proprietor  of  the  eftate  of 
Cromarty,  for  that  purpofe.  There  are  fome  boats 
kept  for  fifhing,  but  they  are  too  ffnall. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cromarty  are  two 
promontories  called  Sutors,  jutting  out  into  the  fea, 
and  considerably  above  the  level ; the  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bay:  the  body  of  water  between  is  about  a mile  and  a 
half  broad.  After  palling  the  Sutors,  there  is  good 
anchoring,  ground  for  feveral  miles  up  the  bay,  and 
deep  water  on  both  Tides  almoft  clofe  to  fhore,  and 
nearly  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  ride  in 
fafety.  A commodious  quay  was  built  at  Cromarty  in 
1785.  T he  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1460. 
T he  palfage  crofs  into  the  county  of  Rofs  is  hardly 
ever  interrupted  by  weather,  though  the  tides  in  and 
out  through  the  Sutors  are  very  ilrong,  and  no  accident 
has  ever  been  known  to  happen. 

At  Nigg  is  an  ancient  obelilk ; on  one  fide  of  which 
are  the  figures  of  different  animals,  and  on  the  other 
a crofs.  The  former  is  fuppofed  to  be  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  latter  : tradition  imputes  the  erection  of 
this  obelilk  to  be  in  memory  of  fome  Danes,  among 
whom  were  the  three  fons  of  the  king,  who  fuffered 
{liipwreck,  and  to  have  been  buried  where  the  obelilk 
Hands.  Another  obelilk  lfood  in  the  church-yard, 
which  was  thrown  down  by  a ftorm  in  1725. 

Near  Nigg,  at  a place  called  Dunfkeath,  on  a ledge 
of  rocks  near  the  fea,  was  formerly  a fortrefs  built  by 
William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland ; eredled  to  fup- 
prefs  diforders,  and  preferve  the  country  from  robbers. 
The  name  is  derived  from  duny  a fort  or  caftle,  and 
fcath , deftruftion  or  difperfion.  A farm  adjoining  is 
fill!  called  Caftie  Craig. 
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FORRES  is  a royal  burgh,  fituated  on  the  river 
Findhorn,  near  the  Murray  frith ; and  united  with 
Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  and  Nairn,  in  electing-  a member 
to  ferve  in  parliament.  The  river  is  navigable  only  for 
boats,  arid  that  no  farther  than  the  tide  flows  $ hot 
there  is  a large  bafon  into  which  the  tide  flows,  and  a 
harbour  might  be  formed  at  fome  expence. 

The  poor  are  chiefly  employed  in  fpinning  yarn. 
About  fixty  years  ago  there  were  only  three  tea-kettles 
in  Forres,  there  now  300  ; at  that  time  there  were 
only  fix  hats,  almoft  every  body  wearing  blue  bonnets ; 
400  hats  are  worn  in  the  town.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  about  2300. 

A little  to  the  north  of  Forres  is  Kinlofs,  where  are 
the  ruins  of  a Ciftertian  abby,  founded  by  David  I.  in 
1130.  Three  miles  further  north  is  Findhorn,  the 
port  of  Forres.  Near  Forres,  on  the  road  fide,  is  a vail 
column,  three  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  three 
inches  thick  ; the  height,  above  ground,  is  twenty- 
three  feet ; below,  as  it  is  faid  to  be,  twelve  or  fifteen. 

On  one  fide  are  numbers  of  rude  figures  of  animals 
and  armed  men,  with  colours  flying  : fome  of  the  men 
feern  bound  like  captives.  On  the  oppofite  fide  was 
a crofs  included  in  a circle,  and  railed  a little  above 
the  furface  of  the  ftone.  At  the  foot  of  the  crofs  are 
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two  gigantic  figures,  and  on  one  of  the  Tides  is  foinc 
elegant  fretwork. 

This  is  called  King  Sueno’s  Stone ; and  feems  W 
be,  as  Mr.  Gordon  conjectures,  erected  by  the  Scots 
in  memory  of  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes.  It  is 
evidently  not  Danilh,  as  fome  have  aliened ; the  crofs 
difproves  the  opinion,  for  that  nation  had  not  then  re- 
ceived the  light  of  chriflianity. 

On  a moor  not  far  from  Forres,  Boethius,  and  Shak- 
fpeare  from  him,  places  the  rencounter  of  Macbeth 
and  the  three  wayward  fillers,  or  witches. 

On  a hill  well  of  the  town  are  the  poor  remains 
of  the  callle,  from  whence  is  a fine  view  of  a rich 
-country,  interfperfed  with  groves  ; of  the  bay  of  Find- 
horn,  a fine  bafon  alrnoll  round,  with  a narrow  Ilf  ait 
into  it  from  the  fea , and  a melancholy  profpedl  of  the 
ellate  of  Cowbin,  now  near  overwhelmed  with  fand. 
A little  north-eall  of  the  bay  of  Findhorn  is  a piece 
of  land  projecting  into  the  fea,  called  Brugh,  or 
Burgh.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  landing-place  of 
the  Danes,  in  their  deftruftive  defcents  on  the  rich 
plains  of  Murray  : it  is  fortified  with  foffes,  and  was 
well  adapted  to  fecure  either  their  landing  or  their 
retreat. 

Four  miles  fouth-well  from  Forres  is  Tarnaway 
callle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  earis  of  Murray.  The 
hall,  called  Randolph’s  hall  from  its  founder  earl  Ran- 
dolph, one  of  the  great  fupporters  of  Robert  Bruce, 
is  timbered  at  top  like  Wellminller-hall ; its  dimen- 
fions  are  feventy-nine  feet  by  thirty-five  ten  inches, 
and  feems  a fit  refort  for  barons  and  their  vafials.  In 
the  rooms  are  fome  good  heads  ; one  of  a youth  with 
a ribband  of  fome  order  hanging  from  his  neck.  Sir 
William  Balfour,  with  a black  body  to  his  veil,  and 
brown  lleeves,  a gallant  commander  on  the  parliament 
fide  in  the  civil  wars  ; celebrated  for  his  retreat  with 
the  body  of  horfe  from  Lellwithel  in  face  of  the  king’s 
army*,  but  juft] y branded  with  ingratitude  to  his 
mailer,  who,  by  his  favour  to  fir  William  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  his  reign,  added  to  the  popular  difcontents 
then  arifmg.  The  fair  or  bonny  earl  of  Murray,  as 
he  is  commonly  called,  who  was  murdered,  as  fup- 
pofed,  on  account  of  a jealoufy  James  VI.  entertained 
of  a paffion  the  queen  had  for  him  ; at  lead;  fuch  was 
the  popular  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  old  ballad  on 
the  occafion : 

He  was  a braw  gallant. 

And  he  prayed  at  the  GJtive ; 

And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 

Oh,  he  was  the  queen’s  love. 

Elgin  is  a royal  burgh,  and  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Murray,  called  alfo  Elginshire  ; fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  Helgy,  general  of  Sigurd  earl  of  Orkney, 
in  927,  who  conquered  Caithnefs,  Sutherland,  Rofs, 
and  Murray.  It  was  anciently  defended  by  a caftle  , 
and  a fort  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  flill  vifible.  It  is  fituated  near 
the  Loflie. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we  are 
told  that  the  bilhops  of  Scotland  wore  blue  gowns, 
with  their  hair  tucked  up  under  a cap  ; without  any 
particular  diocefe,  but  travelling  from  one  part  to  an- 
other: they  occafionally  made  ufe  of  different  churches, 
efpecially  Bruneth  or  Birnay,  Spynie,  and  Kinnedor, 
as  cathedrals  ; and  about  the  year  1200  bifhop  Briceus 
brfl  eflablifhed  his  fee  at  Spynie. 

In  1224  the  fee  was  removed  from  Spynie  to  Elgin, 
by  bifhop  Andrew,  at  the  requell  of  the  chapter  and 
king  Alexander  II.  having  obtained  a bull  from  pope 
Honorius.  It  appears  that  here  was  a church  before 
the  tranllation,  which  probably  was  taken  down  as 
foon  as  the  new  one  was  fmifhed,  as  being  too  mean, 
for  'a  cathedral.  Bifhop  Andrew  Murray  is  fdd  to 
have  laid 'the  foundation  llone  of  the  new  cathedral 
church,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  tranllation  was 
declared,  viz.  19th  July,  1224.  Afcer  this  church  had. 
flood  166  years  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  it  was 
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burned  down  in  the  year  1390,  by  Alexander  Stewart, 
lord  of  Badenoch,  commonly  called  the  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch,  fon  of  king  Robert  II.  for  which  he  was  excom- 
municated ; but  on  making  due  fubmiftion  and  repara- 
tion, was  again  received  into  the  church. 

The  church  at  length  being  rebuilt,  it  remained  en- 
tire for  many  years,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
century,  about  the  year  1506,  the  great  fteeple  in  the 
centre  fell  down;  the  next  year  bifhop  Foreman  began 
to  rebuild  it,  but  the  work  was  not  finifhed  before  the 
year  1538. 

This  church  (fays  Shaw),  when  entire,  was  a build- 
ing of  Gothic  architedlure,  inferior  to  few  in  Europe ; 
it  Hood  due  eaft  and  weft,  in  the  form  of  a paftion,  or 
Jerufalem  crofs,  ornamented  with  live  towers,  whereof 
two  parallel  flood  on  the  weft  end,  one  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  two  on  the  eaft  end  ; betwixt  the  two  towers 
on  the  weft  end,  was  the  great  porch  or  entrance. 

It  is  a miftake,  that  this  (lately  edifice  was  either 
burnt  or  demolished  by  the  mob  at  the  Reformation. 
The  following  a£t  of  privy-council  (hews  the  con- 
trary. 

(i  Edinburgh,  Feb.  1 4,  1 567-8. 

<c  Seeing  provifion  mu  ft  be  made  for  entertaining 
the  men  of  war  (Soldiers),  whofe  fervice  cannot  be 
Spared,  until  the  rebellious  and  difobedient  fubjedls  be 
reduced  ; therefore  appoint,  that  the  lead  be  taken 
from  the  cathedral  churches  in  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  and 
fold  for  fuftentation  of  the  faid  men  of  war.  And 
command  and  charge  the  earl  of  Eluntlev,  (her iff  of 
Aberdeen,  and  his  deputes ; Alexander  Dunbar  of 
Cumnock,  knight.  Sheriff  of  Elgin  and  Forrefs,  and  his 
deputes  *5  William  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  ; Patrick  bi- 
fhop of  Murray,  &c.  that  they  defend  and  affift  Alex- 
ander Clerk  and  William  Bernie,  and  their  fervants.  In 
taking  down  and  felling  the  faid  lead,  See.  Signed 
R.  M.” 

The  lead  was  accordingly  taken  off  the  churches, 
and  {hipped  at  Aberdeen  for  Holland  ; but  foon  after 
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the  £hip  had  left  the  river  it  funk,  which  was  owing* 
as  many  thought,  to  the  fiiperftition  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  captain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cathedral  of 
Murray  being  uncovered,  was  fuffered  to  decay  as  a 
piece  of  Romifh  vanity,  too'  exp'enfive  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair. Some  painted  rooms  in  the  towers  and  choir 
remained  fo  entire  about  the  year  16/j.Oy  that  Roman- 
catholics  repaired  to  them,  there  to  fay  their  prayers. 

The  great  tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  being 
uncovered,  the  wooden  work  gradually  decayed,  and 
the  foundation  failing,  the  tower  fell  in  17 11,  on  g 
Peace  Sunday,  in  the  morning  feveral  children  were 
playing,  and  idle  people  walking  within  the  area  of 
the  church,  and  immediately  as  they  removed  to  break- 
fall  the  tower  fell  down,  and  no  one  was  hurt.  The 
college,  when  at  Spynie,  confided  of  a dean,  chancel- 
lor, archdeacon,  chanter,  treafurer,  and  eight  canons* 
indituted  by  bifhop  Brecius  5 on  the  tranflatiori,  the 
canons  were  inereafed  to  twenty-two.  The  precindl 
here  was  walled  round  with  a ftrorig  Hone  wall,  four 
yards  high,  and  900  in  circuit.  It  had  four  gates  : 
the  eall  gate,  called  the  W ater-gate  or  the  Paries-port* 
appears  to  have  had  an  iron-door,  a portcullis*  and  a 
porter’s  lodge  ; probably  the  other  gates,  now  fallen* 
had  the  fame  fences.  Within  this  area  (food  the  Ca- 
thedral and  the  canons*  houfes. 

On  July  3,  1402,  Alexander  Macdonald,  third  fon 
of  the  lord  of  the  Hies,  entered  the  college  of  Elgin* 
wholly  fpoiled  and  plundered  it,  and  burnt  great  part 
of  the  town  ; for  this  he  and  his  officers  were  excom- 
municated, but  afterwards  abfolved,  on  paying  a fum 
of  money,,  applied  to  the  eredlion  of  a crois  and  bells 
on  that  part  of  the  chancery  Which  was  lieareft  the! 
bridge  of  Elgin. 

Elgin  is  a place  of  little  bufmefs  *,  the  number  of  in* 
habitants  is  about  2600. 

Spynie  is  fituated  about  two  miles  north  from  Elgin.* 
and  was  the  firft  fee  of  the  bilhopric  of  Murray* 
VOL*  vi<  & 
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eroded  by  Malcolm  Can  more  in  1057  ; and  after  t lie 
cathedral  was  erefited  at  Elgin  the  bifhop  had  a palace 
here  till  the  reformation.  It  was  bv  the  intereft  of  the 

J 

bifhop  of  Elgin,  in  1451,  erected  into  a burgh  of 
barony,  and  next  year  into  a burgh  of  regality ; but  no 
veftiges  of  this  now  remains,  except  the  market-crofs. 
The  village  is  {iterated'  on  the  fputh  fide  of  the  loch  of 
Spyn ie,  which  was  formerly  three  miles  in  length  j 
but  now,  by  drains  and  banks,  is-  much  confined. 
This  edifice,  when  entire,  is  far’d  to  have  been  one  of 
the  mofi:  magnificent  epifcopal  palaces  in  Scotland* 
According  to  Shaw,  in  his  hiftory  of  Murray,  the 
buildings  occupied  an  area  of  fixty  yards.  In  the 
fouth-weft  corner  flood  a flrong  tower,  called  Davy's 
Tower,  twenty  yards  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  about 
twenty  high  ; it  confided  of  vaulted  rooms  on  the 
ground-dory,  and  above  thefe  four  apartments  of 
rooms  of  '{late,  arid  bed-rooms,  with  vaulted  clofets  or 
cabinets  in  the  wall,  which  is  nine  feet  thick,  with  a 
flight  of  broad  and  eafy  {fairs,  winding  to  the  top; 
the  whole  tower  is  vaulted  at  the  top,  over  which  is  a 
eape-houfe  and  battlement  round  it.  This  tower  was 
built  by  bifhop  David  Stewart,  who  died  in  1475. 
This  bifhop  having  fome  difpute  with  the  earl  oi 
» Huntley,  laid  him  under  an  ecclefiaftica!  cenfure,  at. 
which  the. Gordons  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  pull  the  bifhop  out  of  his  pigeon-holes,  mean- 
ing the  little  old  rooms  of  the  former  epifcopal  refid* 
ence  : the  bifhop  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  he 
fhould  foon  build  a houfe,  out  of  which  the  earl  and 
his  whole  clan  would  not  be  able  to  pull  him. 

At  Plufcardin,  fix  miles  fouth-weft  from  Elgin,  was 
a priory,  founded  by  king  Alexander  II.  in  the  year 
1230.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Andrew, 

* and  named  Vallis  St.  Andrew.  It  was  peopled  with 
monks  of  Vallis  Caulium,  a reform  of  the  Ciflertians, 

4 following  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  derived 

* their  appellation  from  the  firft  priory  of  that  congrega- 
tion, which  was  founded  by  Virard,  in  the  diocefe  of 
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jLangres  in  France,  between  Dijon  and  Autun,  in' 
Burgundy,  in  the  year  1193.  By  their  conBitution 
they  were  obliged  to  live  an  auBere  and  folitary  life. 
None  but  the  prior  and  procurator  were  allowed  to  go 
without  the  p'recindt  of  the  nionaBery,  for  any  reafon 
whatfoever.  They  were  brought  into  Scotland  by 
William  MalvoUin,  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the 
year  1230,  and  ./were  fettled  at  Plufcardin,  Beaulieu, 
and  Ardchaitan. 

Thefe  monks  for  fome  time  Briefly  obferved  the 
ConRitutions  of  their  order,  but  at  length  relaxing  in 
their  difeipline,  and  by  degrees  becoming  vicious,  the 
monaftery  was  reformed,  and  from  an  independent 
houfe  was  degraded  to  a cell  of  the  abby  of  Dmn- 
fermline.  The  walls  of  the  preempt  are  almoil  entire, 
and  make  nearly  a fquare  figure.  The  church  Bands 
about  the  middle  of  the  fquare,  a fine  edifice,  in  the 
form  of  a crofs,  with  a fquare  tower  in  the  middle,  all 
of  hewn  Bone.  The  oratory  and  refeNory  join  to 
the  foiith  end  of  the  church,  under  which  is  the  dor- 
mitory* 

The  chapter-houfe  is  a piece  of  curious  workman-* 
fliip  . Shaw  calls  it  an  odfagonal  cube  (by  which  pro- 
bably he  means,  that  its  height  is  equal  to  its  diame- 
ter), The  vaulted  roof  of  this  building  is  fupported 
by  one  pillar.  1 he  lodgings  of  the  prior,  and  cells  of 
the  monks,  were- all  contiguous  to  the  church.  Here 
are,  in  different  parts,  paintings  in  frefco  on  the  walls* 

Within  the  precincts  were  gardens  and  green  walks* 
In  a word,  the  remains  of  this  priory  ihew,  that  thefe 
monks  lived  in  a Bately  palace*  and  not  in  mean  cot- 
tages. It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Fife. 
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NAIRN  is  a royal  burgh,  and,  united  with  Forres, 
Fortrofe,  and  Invernefs,  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment  *,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  into  the  Murray  frith.  In  the  river  is  a 
good  falmon  fifhery ; and  feveral  boats  are  kept  at  the 
town  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  haddock,  ikate,  cod, 
and  other  fifb  in  the  frith. 

The  town  was  originally  defended  by  a caftle,  but 
the  fite  is  now  covered  with  water,  fo  that  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  that  the  town  was  fituated  in  a different 
place. 

Near  the  town  are  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing, called  Caifteil  Fionlah,  i.  e.  Finlay’s  Caftle.  And 
not  far  from  it  the  remains  of  the  caftle  of  Rait,  built 
probably  by  one  of  the  name  of  Rait,  but  at  what  pe- 
riod is  uncertain.  A little  below  this  caftle  is  a place 
called  Knock-na-gillan,  i.  e.  the  hill  where  the  young 
men  were  killed.  Here  it  is  faid,  that  eighteen  of  the 
Mackintofhes  were  deftroyed  by  the  Cummins,  who 
then  lived  at  Rait,  on  account  of  fome  grudge  that 
fubfifted  between  the  families.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants at  Nairn  is  about  2000. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouth,  on  the  fide  of  the  Nairn,  is 
Calder  or  Cawdor  caftle  ; of  the  undent  part  a great 
fquare  tower  is  yet  remaining  : there  is  a large  and 
more  modern  building  adjoining.  Mr.  Pennant  rode 
into  the  woods  of  Calder,  in  which  were  fome  very 
fine  birch-trees  and  alders  ; fome  oak,  great  broom,  and 
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juniper,  which  give  fhelter  to  the  roes.  Deep  rocky 
glens,  darkened  with  trees,  bound  each  fide  of  the 
wood  j one  has  a great  torrent  roaring  at  its  diftant 
bottom,  called  the  Brook  of  Achnem  : it  well  merits 
the  name  of  Acheron,  being  a mod  fit  feene  for 
witches  to  celebrate  their  nocturnal  rites  in. 

He  obferved,  on  a pillar  of  the  door  of  Calder 
church,  a joug,  i.  e.  an  iron  yoke,  or  ring,  fattened 
to  a chain,  which  was,  in  former  times,  put  round 
the  neck  of  iuch  as  offended  againft  the  rules  of  the 
church,  who  were  left  there  expofed  to  fhame  during 
the  time  of  divine  fervice ; and  was  alfo  ufed  as  a pu- 
mfhment  for  defamation,  fmall  thefts,  See.  But  thefe 
penalties  are  now  happily  abolifhed. 
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CULROSS,  a royal  burgh,  united  with  Stir- 
ling, &c.  in  fending  a member  to  parliament,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Forth,  and  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  girdles,  folely  vetted 
in  this  town,  till  the  monopoly  was  fet  afide  by  the 
court  of  feflions  in  1727*  ^ contains  about  200  houfes. 

Here  was  an  abby  of  Ciftertian  monks,  fituated  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  founded  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife, 
in  1217.  The  conventual  church  was  not  only  de4i~ 
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cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  alfo  to  St.  Servanus  the 
confefTor,  whole  feftival  was  annually  .kept  on  the  firft 
day  of  July,  even  long  after  the  reformation  ; on  which 
day  the  men  and  women  were  accuftomed  to  affiemble 
early  in  the  morning,  and  walk  in  proceffion  round 
the  town,  carrying  green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and 
afterwards  {pending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  fefth 
vity.  This  proceffion  is  ftill  continued,  but  is  now 
changed  from  the  faint’s  day  to  the  king’s  birth-day. 
The  abby  of  Culrofs  was  placed  on  an  elevation,  com- 
manding a beautiful  and  extenfive  view  of  the  Forth, 
and  the  coaft  on  both  Tides.  Confiderable  remains  of 
the  monaftery  are  yet  extant.  The  abby-church  flood 
on  the  north  fide  of  it,  and  had  a tower  in  the  middle 
of  it,  which  was  in  the  year  1789  Hill  entire,  as  was 
alfo  the  weft  part  of  the  church,  now  ufed  as  a paro- 
chial kirk.  The  cloifter  is  ftill  difcernible,  and  is  now 
ufed  by  the  minifter  as  a garden.  On  the  eaft  and  weft 
fdes  were,  in  1789,  feveral  remains  of  the  offices  of 
the  houfe,  Its  walls  were  entire  within  the  memory 
of  perfons  now  living  ; at  prefent  they  are  nearly  de~ 
moliffied. 

Formerly  the  coal-works  of  Culrofs  were  the  moll 
confiderable  in  Scotland  ; and  an  a£f  of  parliament,  ffi 
1663,  ordained,  that  the  Culrofs  chalder  fliould  be  the 
ftandard  meafure  for  Scotland.  The  number  of  fait* 
pans  at  that  time  in  ufe  amounted,  as  is  affierted,  to  no 
lefs  than  fifty.  Thefe  works  appear  to  have  been  in 
their  mod  foundling  ftate  in  the  reign  of  Janies  VI.  a 
little  before  and  fome  time  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown  of  England.  They  were  then  wrought  a confi* 
derable  way  under  the  fea,  or,  at  leaft,  where  the  fea 
overflowed  at  full  tide  ; and  the  coals  were  carried  out 
to  be  {hipped  by  a moat  within  the  fea-mark,  which 
had  a fubterraneous  communication  with  the  coal-pit. 
One  caufe  to  which  the  decline  of  thefe  works,  once  fo 
fiouridiing,  is  aferibed  was  a violent  ftorm,  which  hap- 
happened  the  very  night  on  which  king  James  died, 
by  which  the  moat,  and  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
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chinery,  were  either  greatly  damaged,  or  totally  de- 
ilroyed.  From  this  (hock,  though  they  were  afterwards 
wrought  in  fome  degree,  they  never  entirely  recovered, 
and  were  for  a time  wholly  deferred.  At  prefen t 
there  is  a temporary  fupply  of  coal  procured  from 
the  croppings  of  the  old  work,  and  gleanings  acci- 
dentally left. 

T here  is  a tradition,  that  James  VI.  revifiting  his 
native  country,  made  a journey  into  Fife  ; and  refolv- 
ing  to  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dunfermline,  invited  the  company  then  at- 
tending him  to  dine  with  him  at  a collier’s  houfe, 
meaning  the  abby  of  Culrofs,  then  belonging  to  hr 
George  Bruce.  Being  conducted,  by  his  own  defire, 
to  fee  the  works  below  ground,  he  was  led  infenfibly 
to  the  moat,  at  the  time  of  high  water ; upon  which, 
having  afcended  from  the  coal-pit,  and  feeing  himfelf, 
without  any  previous  intimation,  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  he  was  feized  with  an  immediate  apprehenfion  of 
home  plot  a gain  ft  his  liberty  or  life,  and  called  out 
(<  Treafon  !”  But  his  faithful  guide  quickly  difpelled 
his  fears,  by  alluring  him  that  he  was  in  perfect  fafety; 
and,  pointing  to  an.  elegant  pinnace  that  was  made 
fall  to  the  moat,  defired  to  know  whether  it  was  mo  If 
agreeable  to  his  majefty  to  be  carried  afliore  in  it,  or 
to  return  by  the  fame  way  he  came  : upon  which  the 
king,  preferring  the  fhorteft  way  back,  was  carried 
afliore,  exprefling  much  fatisfaclion  at  what  he  had 
feen.  It  is  certain,  that,  at  that  time,  the  king  was 
fumptuoully  entertained  at  the  abby  ; and  fome  of  the 
giafles,  &c.  then  made  ufe  of  in  the  defert,  are  (till 
preferved  in  the  family ; and  the  room  where  his  ma- 
jefty was  ’entertained  ftill  retains  the  name  of  the 
king’s  room. 

Kincardine  is  a pretty  large  village  or  town,  contain- 
ing 3 1 2 houfe's,  with  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wed- 
uefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Forth,  and 
is  a creek  to  the  port  and  cuftom-houfe  of  Alloa.  Vef- 
fels  of  300  and  400  tons  are  built  here,  and  there  are 
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feventy-fiye  veffels,  floops  and  brigs,  belonging  to  the 
harbour,  which  regifter  4043  tons  ♦,  and  there  is  a good 
yoadftead,  where  too  veffels  may  ride  with  fafety. 

Near  Kincardine  is  Tulliallan,  the  proper  name  of 
the  whole  parifh,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Blackadder. 

Clackmannan  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  beautifully  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence,  about  180  feet  abqve  the  level  qf  the  Forth, 
within  view  of  the  high  mountains,  Ben  More,  Ben. 
JLady,  and  Ben  Lomond,  though  at  twenty  miles  di- 
flange.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  broad  ftreet,  with  a tol- 
boojth,  or  town-houfe,  in  a {late  of  decay,  and  the 
houfes  are  mean.  There  are  three  collieries  in  the  pa- 
rifh, and  fome  confiderable  iron-works  on  the  river 
Devon, 

Near  the  town  is  an  ancient  building,  called  Clack- 
mannan Tower,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fummit  of 
a hill?  commanding  an  extenfiye  and  beautiful  profpedk 
over  the  furrounding  country.  It  was  long  the  feat 
of  the  Bruces  5 and  a large  fquare  tower  is  called  Ro- 
bert Bruce’s  Tower,  whofe  two-handed  fword  and  hel- 
met were  not  long  fince^  and 
preferved  here. 

The  Bruces  are  faid  to  have  had  a long  firing  o£ 
cables,  of  which  this  and  another  in  Stirlingfhire  were 
tw q.  They  were  all  within  fight  of  each  other,  fo  that 
they  could  communicate  by  fignal. 

Alloa,  fometimes  called  Alloway,  and  Aulway,  in 
the  county  of  Clackmannan,  is  a fea-port,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Forth.  It  is  the  moil  confiderable  port  in 
the  Forth,  with  three  feet  greater  depth  of  water  in 
the  harbour  than  on  the  bar  of  Leith.  The  water  at 
neap  tides  rifes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  at 
i'pring  tides  from  feventeen  to  twenty-two.  The  quay 
is  built  of  rough  hewn  ftpne,  in  a fubftantial  manner, 
and  runs  within  the  land,  forming  a fmall  creek.  A 
little  above  the  harbour  there  is  an  excellent  dry-dock, 
capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  burden.  Oppofite  the; 
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dock  there  is  a great  depth  of  water,  with  good  an- 
chorage, and  fufficient  fpace. 

Above  the  dock  is  a ferry  crofs  the  Forth,  called  the 
Craig  Ward,  or  King's  Ferry,  where  two  complete 
piers  have  been  built,  one  on  each  fide  the  river,  which 
renders  it  a fafe  and  commodious  pafiage,  at  all  times 
of  the  tide , the  diftance  acrofs  about  half  a mile : and, 
if  a fcheme  of  making  turnpikes  fhould  take  place,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  fhorteft  and  moil  agreeable  commu- 
nications from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  with  icarcely 
any  interruption  from  wind  and  tide. 

Alloa  contains  about  3400  inhabitants,  and  has  two 
markets  weekly,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

The  ftreets  of  Alloa  are  narrow  and  irregular,  ex- 
cept one,  which  runs  ftraight  to  the  harbour.  Weil 
of  the  ferry  is  a glafs-houfe  for  making  bottles.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  linen,  muffin,  ropes,  and  naifs, 
and  a foundery. 

Here  is  a regular  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  port  has 
feveral  creeks  belonging  to  it.  The  fhips  and  vefiels 
belonging  to  the  port  amount  to  115,  their  tonnage  to 
7241,  employing  about  500  men.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  coal,  of  which  50,000  tons  are  annually  fent  to 
places  within  the  Forth,  and  to  towns  on  the  eaft  and 
north  coafts  of  Scotland.  The  collieries  of  Alloa  have 
been  long  eftabliftied  ; and  the  number  of  fouls  belong- 
ing thereto  is  upwards  of  500. 

Near  the  town  is  the  tower,  the  refidence  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  family  of  Marr,  built  before  the  year 
1300,  and  lately  repaired.  The  higheft  turret  is 
eighty-nine  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  walls  eleven  feet.  Formerly  the  tower  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  town ; as,  in  the  rude  ages,  they  af- 
forded mutual  affiftance  to  each  other. 

North-eaft  of  Alloa  is  Shaw-park,  a feat  of  lord 
Cathcart. 

About  a mile  eaft  of  the  town  there  is  a large  up- 
right ftone,  feven  feet  four  inches  above  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  three  feet  broad,  and  thought  to  be  very 
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deep  in  the  earth.  It  is  faid  that  it  formerly  iupported 
a man  on  horfehack ; but  of  this,  or  any  inscription, 
■there  are  now  no  veftiges. 

Stirling,  anciently  Stryveline,  or  Stryveling,  is  a royal 
burgh,  united  with  Culrofs,  Dumfermlin,  Innerkeith- 
eo,  and  Queensferiy,  in  the  eleCtion  of  one  member 
to  Serve  in  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a prove!!, 
four  bailies,  dean  o!  guild,  &c.  The  fituation  is  beau- 
tifef  and  romantic,  raifed  on  a rock,  in  the  midft  of 
an  ex  ten  five  plain  on  the  fide  of  the  Forth,  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  about  4480. 

A bye-law  of  this  corporation,  made  in  the  year 
1695,  redounds  to  their  credit.  It  obliges  the  mem- 
bers of  council  annually  to  take  an  oath,  by  which 
they  bind  themfelves  to  take  no  leafe  oi  any  part  of  the 
public  property  under  their  management,  nor  to  pur- 
chafe  any  part  of  it ; neither  to  receive  any  gratifica- 
tion out  of  the  public  funds,  under  pretence  of  a re- 
ward for  their  trouble,  in  going  about  the  affairs  of 
the  borough,  or  of  the  hofpitals  founded  in  it. 

As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fixteentli  centurv,  dial- 
loons,  manufactured  in  Stirling,  to  a confiderable  ex- 
tent, were  fent  over  to  the  Low-countries.  Bruges 
was  then  the  ftaple  port  for  Scotch  commodities.  The 
manufacturers,  miftaking  their  own  intereft,  and  de- 
baling  the  quality  of  their  {balloons,  foon  loft,  how- 
ever, the  advantages  of  that  gainful  branch  of  trade, 
and  the  town  became  miferably  poor.  Though  the 
manufacture  was  greatly  hurt  by  fuch  conduct,  yet  it 
was  never  entirely  dropped.  Coarfe  fhalloons  conti- 
nue to  be  manufactured  in  Stirling  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  during 
the  decay  of  the  fhalloon  manufacture,  that  of  the 
tartan  {farted  up  in  its  place.  It  continued  to  flourifh 
till  about  the  year  1760,  but  is  now  almoft  dwindled 
away.  At  prefent  the  carpet  manufacture  flouriflies, 
and  the  cotton  manufacture  alfo  begins  to  take  place  here. 
The  river  Forth  runs  fo  level  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Stirling}  that  mills  cannot  be  erected  for  the  purpofe 
of  manufactures.  In  'every  other  refpeCt  Stirling  is 
favourable  for  them,  and  coals  are  plentiful. 

The  falmon-fifhery  belonging  to  the  town,  which 
but  a few  years  ago  brought  a revenue  of  30I.  now* 
brings  405I.  It  is  let  to  a company,  who  fend  the  fifli 
to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  markets.  Stirling  caftle 
is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  owe  its  firft  foundation  to  Agri- 
cola. It  was  often  the  reiidence  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. 

Stirling  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
the  county  meetings  are  ufuajly  held  here,  though 
there  is  no  public  room  or  hall  for  the  purpofe.  Only 
fmall  vefTels  can  come  up  to  the  town  ; the  navigation 
is  difficult,  and  the  river  winds  fo  much,  that  the  di- 
ftance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  which  by  land  is  only 
four  miles,  is  twenty  by  water. 

The  caftle  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  When 
it  was  firft  built  is  unknown.  Fhe  natural  ftrength 
of  the  rock  on  which  it  Hands,  efpecially  before  the 
ufe  of  artillery  and  bombs,  muft  have  always  caufed  it 
to  be  occupied  and  fortified.  Old  chronicles  fay,  it 
was  fortified  by  Agricola,  and  alfo  by  the  Picls.  It 
was  called  by  the  monkifh  writers  Mons  Dolorum.  Its 
name  of  Styveling  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its 
being  the  hill  of  ftrife. 

C-J 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Scots, 
under  Kenneth  II.  having  expelled  the  Piffis,  and  be- 
ing defirous  of  obliterating  every  memorial  of  them, 
deftroyecl  this  caftle  but  Donald  V.  being  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  Northumbrians,  obtained  his  liberty  by 
paying  a large  fum  of  money  as  a ranfom,  and  yielding 
'up  all  his  dominions  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Forth  to 
the  Northumbrians  ; and  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Clyde,  with  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  to  the  Cum-* 
brians.  The  Northumbrians,  taking  pofteffion  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  them,  rebuilt  the  caftle  of  Stirling, 
and  ftrongly  garrifoned  it.  It  continued  about  twenty 
years  in  thp  pofteffion  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons$, 
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but  was  afterwards,  with  the  lands  fouth  of  Forth,  re-, 
ftored  to  the  boots,  on  condition  they  fhould  affib  the 
Northumbrians  againb  the  Danes. 

Stirling  cable  was,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  troops  of  Kenneth  III.  when  invad- 
ed by  the  Danes,  whence  he  marched  to  the  battle  of 
Longarty. 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  cable  is  fpoken  of  iij 
hilt  or  y as  a place  of  great  importance. 

In  1174  William  the  Lion  having  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  expedition  into  England,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  detained  twelve  months  ; after  which  he  ftipulated, 
for  his  ranfom,  to  pay  a large  fum  of  money  by  a cer- 
tain day  y and,  as  fecurity  for  the  payment,  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  the  four  principal  for- 
treffes  of  his  kingdom,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh, 
and  Berwick.  Part  of  the  money  being  unpaid,  was 
remitted  by  king  Richard  I.  and  the  cable  rebored,  on 
condition  that  William  fhould  contribute  a fum  of  mo- 
ney to  the  crufade. 

Stirling  cable  was  occafionally  the  refidence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  not  a fixed  palace  till  the  family  of 
Stewart  mounted  the  throne. 

It  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James  II.  who  often 
re  tided  in  it  after  he  came  to  the  crown  and  here  he 
perpetrated  the  murder  of  William  earl  of  Douglas, 
whom  he  babhed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  royal  apartments  v/ere  then  in  the  north-web 
corner  of  the  cable,  and  are  at  prefent  the  refidence  of 
the  fort  major,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  armory. 
The  clofet  where  the  murder  was  committed  bill  goes 
by  the  name  of  Douglas’s  room. 

James  III.  took  particular  pleafure  in  this  cable,  and 
eredted  feveral  new  buildings  in  it.  He  built  a large 
hall,  now  called  the  parliament-houfe,  in  which  feveral 
parliaments  have  been  held.  He  alfo  eredled  the  cha- 
pel royal,  which  he  largely  endowed,  and  procured  to 
be  made  collegiate.  This  chapel  was  pulled  down  by 
James  VI.  who,  on  its  fite,  erected  the  prefent  chapel* 
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James  V.  was  crowned  here,  and  built  the  prefent  pa- 
lace. James  VI.  refided  here  during  his  minority,  and 
received  his  education  under  Buchanan.  In  the  centre 
is  a fmall  fquare  court,  called  the  Lion’s  den,  from  the 
king’s  lions  having  been  kept  there.  The  palace  con- 
tains many  large  and  elegant  apartments  : the  ground 
ftory  has  been  converted  into  a barrack  for  the  private 
foldiers  *,  the  upper  ftory  gives  a houfe  for  the  gover- 
nor, and  lodgings  for  the  officers. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace  is  a chapel  of  hetvn  ft  one, 
built  by  James  V.  for  the  baptifm  of  prince  Henry,  in 
1594.  it  is  now  employed  as  a ftore-r-oom;  and  here 
is  preferved  the  hulk  of  a boat,  in  which  that  king 
caufed  the  proviftons  to  be  drawn  in  at  this  ceremony ; 
and  in  the  roof  hangs  a piece  of  fquare  wood,  in  which 
are  carved  models  of  the  caftles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  and  Blacknefs. 

A ftrong  battery,  called  the  French  battery,  points 
to  the  bridge.  It  was  probably  fo  called  from  being 
conftruTed  by  engineers  of  that  nation.  Great  addi- 
tions wbre  made  to  the  works  here,  by  order  of  queen 
Anne,  fome  of  them  never  completed. 

Adjoining  to  the  north  fide  of  the  caftle  is  an  emi- 
nence, containing  a few  acres,  which,  being  fortified, 
makes  a part  of  the  caftle.  It  is  called  the  Nether 
Bailey.  Here  is  the  well  which  fupplies  the  garrifon. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  caftle  is  the  park,  en- 
clofed  by  a ftone  wall.  This,  with  feveral  other  pieces 
of  ground  round  the  garrifon,  form  a jurifdidtion  called 
the  conftabulary  of  the  caftle. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  park  was  a royal  garden  ; vef- 
tiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres  are  (fill  vifible.  In  the 
garden  is  a mount  of  earth,  in  form  of  a table,  called 
the  Knot,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  court 
fometimes  held  fetes  champetres.  Pofiibly  this  might 
be  the  round  table  mentioned  by  Barbour  : if  fo,  it  was 
here  king  James  IV.  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  the 
paftime  called  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond. 
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T 1 re  lordfhip  and  caftle  of  Stifling;  was  the  itfilai 
dower  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  at  leafl  after  the  ac-3 
ceffion  of  the  Stewarts. 

On  the  nofth- we  ft  of  the  caftle  is  a fteep  path  lead- 
ing to  the  town.  This  is  called  Ballochgeick.  James  L 
who  ufed  often  to  travel  through  the  country  in  dif- 
guife,  for  different  purpofes,  when  queftioned  who 
he  was,  always  anfwered,  the  good  man  of  Balloch- 
geick. 

This  caftle  has  been  the  fcene  of  many  warlike  feats, 
having  been  repeatedly  befieged,  taken,  difmantled, 
and  rebuilt  by  different  parties,  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Engliffi  and  Scots,  as  well  as  in  their  civil 
diffenfions. 

In  1 297,  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  was 
abandoned  by  fir  Marmaduke  de  Twenge,  and  feized 
by  Wallace  for  the  Scots,  who  held  it  a year,  and  then 
deftroyed  and  abandoned  it.  It  was,  however,  in  a 
few  weeks  reoccupied  and  repaired  by  king  Edward, 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  Scots  in  1299. 

In  1303  it  capitulated  to  fir  John  de  F<5ulis,  for 
want  of  provifions  ; and  was  the  next  year,  in  1304, 
retaken  by  king  Edward,  after  a long  defence,  in 
which  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  men, 
I11  this  fiege  Edward  is  faid  to  have  battered  it  with 
engines  that  threw  ftones  of  two  hundred  poufids 
■weight ; and  Fordun  fays,  that  he  caufed  all  the 
lead  to  be  taken  off  the  monaftery  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  carried  to  Stirling  for  the  conftruction  of  his  m ad- 
enines. 

In  1333  it  yielded  to  the  Baliol  party,  and,  as  fome 
•fay,  was  difmantled  by  directions  from  the  Englifh 
court ; but  in  1336  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  orders  of  king 
Edward  III.  ftrongly  garrifoned,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  fir  Thomas  Ruckby. 

In  1337  it  was  befieged  by  the  Scots  under  fir  Wil- 
liam Douglas  of  Liddefdale,  and  fir  Andrew  Murray, 
who  lay  two  months  before  it,  but  w&s  relieved  by 
king  Edward  in  perfon.  Next  year  the  fiege  was  re- 
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Viewed,  and  again  raifed  by  the  Englifh  monarch ; but 
in  1339  the  Scots,  under  Douglas  and  Murray,  took 
it  , after  which  the  Englifh  were  never  able  to  pene- 
trate fo  far  into  Scotland. 

The  iaft  redudricn  of  this  fortrefs  by  a fiege  was  irt 
16;  r.  When  Cromwell  followed  king  Charles  ll.  into- 
England,  before  the  battle  of  Worcefier,  he  lett  ge- 
neral Monk  to  accomplish  the  conqueft  of  Scotland* 
This  cable  was  then  taken  by  him,  when  he  carried 
the  Scottifh  records  to  London,  they  having  been  re- 
moved hither  upon  the  furrender  of  Edinburgh  Gallic. 
In  1660  they  were,  by  king  Charles  II.  packed  up  hi 
hog  hi  cans,  and  (hipped  for  Scotland;  but  the  (hips 
being  call  away  near  Berwick,  they  were  all  irrecover** 
ably  loft.  / 

In  1746  Stirling  cable  was  attacked  by  the  high- 
landers ; but  they  were  foon  obliged  to  relinquifh  the 
liege. 


The  area  on  which  this  cable  (lands  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  its  length  running  nearly  north  and  fc 
being  double  that  of  its  breadth.  It  is  divided  into 
two  courts. 


The  entrance  is  on  the  fouth  fide,  through  a fir  rung 
gate,  flanked  by  round  towers.  On  the  leit  or  welt, 
-in  a corner,  (lands  a palace,  a fingular  building,  richly 
ornamented  with  grotefque  figures. 

.Palling  the  fouth-eail  angle  of  the  palace,  you  come 
into  a fecond  area,  or  kind  of  fquare,  where,  a little 
to  the  horth-eaft,  is  the  old  p a r 1 i a m e n t - h ou fa,  a vaib 
room,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  very  high, 
with  a timbered  roof.  This  building  forms  the  ealT 
fide  of  the  fquare.  The  north  fide  is  clofed  by  the' 
chapel  built  by  James  VI.  on  the  file  of  the  collegiate 
®ne. 


The  weft  fide  was  bordered  by  a wall,  beyond  which, 
adjoining  to  the  outward  or  weficern  wall  of  the  ca(tfey 
were  the  armory,  and  barracks  for  the  garriibn.  Far-* 
ther  wefitwaxd  was  the  magazine. 
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On  the  whole,  the  fituation  of  this  caftle  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  of  Edinburgh,  each  being  mounted  on  the 
ridge  of  a precipitous  rock. 

This,  and  the  caltle  of  Dumbarton,  were  faid  jointly 
to  fecure  the  lowlands  from  the  incurfions  of  the  high- 
landers ; the  latter  as  the  lock,  of  which  Stirling  was 
the  key. 

The  grey  friars  church  was  built  by  James  V.  in 
1494.  It  is  a very  handfome  building,  in  the  beft 
ftyle  of  what  is  called  Gothic  architecture.  It  is 
all  of  hewn  ftone,  with  an  arched  roof,  fupported  by 
two  rows  of  pillars.  It  was  originally  one  church,  but 
fince  the  reformation  has  been  divided  by  a partition- 
wall,  and  makes  two  large  and  convenient  places  of 
worlhip,  called  the  Eaft  and  Weft  churches.  A fmall 
addition  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  building  is  faid  to  have 
been  made  by  cardinal  Beaton.  This  church  is  taken 
notice  of  in  hiftory  as  the  place  where,  in  1543,  the 
earl  of  Arran,  governor  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  publicly  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  which 
he  had  once  profefied  to  favour.  It  was  alfo  here  that 
king  James  VI.  was  crowned,  in  1567.  During  the 
liege  of  the  caftle  by  general  Monk,  in  1651,  he  raifed 
his  batteries  in  this  churchyard.  The  fteeple  and  roof 
of  the  church  have  many  marks  of  bullets,  difcharged 
by  the  garrifon  in  their  defence.  Several  fhots  were 
. alfo  fired  at  this  church  from  the  caftle  in  the  year 
1 746,  when  the  rebels  ufed  to  fire  fmall  arms  from  the 
.fteeple,  and  rang  the  bells  to  teftify  their  joy  for  the 
victory  they  had  gained  over  the  king’s  troops  at  Fal- 
kirk. 

Upon  the  north  fide  of  this  church  Hands  a ruinous 
building,  of  good  workmanfhip,  called  Marr’s  work, 
having  been  ere&ed  by  John  earl  of  Marr,  who  was  a 
Ihort  time  regent  in  the  minority  of  James  VI.  The 
ftones  with  which  it  was  built  were  brought  from  the 
.abby  of  Cambulkenneth,  the  revenues  of  which  were, 
at  that  time,  held  in  commendam  by  that  earl’s  near  re- 
lations. 
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. Sundry  infcriptions,  of  no  importance,  are  ftill  le- 
gible on  the  gate  and  other  parts.  Upon  the  lintels 
of  the  doors  and  windows  there  are  many  ornaments* 
Indeed  there  feems  to  have  been  a profufion  of  fcuip- 
ture  employed  on  the  building.  Many  of  the  {tones 
have  been  carried  away  to  build  walls,  &c.  at  the  new* 
church-yard  at  St.  Ninian’s  ; and  what  {till  remains  o£ 
the  fabric  is  preferved  to  protedf  the  main  ftreet  or 
market-place  from  the  fury  of  the  wefterly  winds.  It 
is  (aid  this  manfion  was  never  entirely  completed. 

Half  a mile  nortli-eaft:  from  Stirling  are  the  remains 
of  Gambufkennetlr  abby,  founded  by  king  David  I.  in 
1147,  ^or  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Auguftine? 
brought  from  Arras,  in  Artois. 

During  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  after  its  erec- 
tion, this  abby  was  almoft  every  year  acquiring  frefh 
additions  of  wealth  and  power,  by  the  donations  of  di- 
vers noblemen,  bifhops,  and  barons,  befides  many  rich 
oblations  made  daily  by  the  devout  of  every  rank. 
Among  divers  remarkable  grants  of  fisheries,  pailurage, 
&c.  was  one,  granted  by  the  founder,  of  half  the  {kins 
and  tallow  of  all  the  beafts  {lain  for  the  king’s  ufe  at 
Stirling;. 

During  the  wars  with  England,  in  the  reign  of  Da« 
vid  Bruce,  this  monaftery  was  pillaged  of  its  moft  va- 
luable  furniture.  To  replace  this  lofs,  William  Dela- 
<del,  bilhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  made  a grant  to  this  com- 
munity of  the  vicarage  of  Clackmannan.  In  1759  the 
monaftery  was  fpoiled,  and  great  part  of  {he  fabric  caft. 
down,  by  the  reformers.  Several  of  the  monks  em- 
braced the  reformation  ; but,  on  that  account,  had  their 
portions  prohibited  by  the  queen  regent. 

.This  abby  was  once  an  extenfive  building  5 but  no- 
thing of  it  at  prefent  remains,  except  a few  broken 
walls,  the  bell  tower,  and  ftaircafe.  Some  remains  of 
the  garden  are  alfo  to  be  feen,  and  the  burial-place  of 
king  James  and  his  queen.  No  traces  of  the  church, 
remain.  One  of  the  bells  belonging  to  the  monaftery 
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rs  faid  to  have  been  fome  time  in  Stirling  *,  but,  as  tra- 
dition goes,  the  fined  was  loft  in  the  river  as  they 
were  tranfporting  it. 

Several  parliaments  were  held  in  this  mcnaftery ; 
and  here,  in  1326,  the  clergy,  earls,  and  barons,  with 
a great  number  of  an  inferior  rank,  fwore  fealty  to 
David  Bruce  ; and  at  the  fame  time  here  was  folem- 
nized  the  marriage  between  Andrew  Murray,  of  Both- 
well,  and  Chriftiana  Bruce,  filter  to  king  Robert. 

Many  abbots  of  this  houfe  were  men  of  eminence 
jn  the  political  as  well  as  literary  line. 
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THE  church  of  Kirklifton  once  belonged  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  who  had  here  large 
pofieffions. 

Near  Winchbiirgh,  on  the  right,  is  Duntarvie,  a 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Hopeton ; and  on  the  left  are  the 
ruins  of  Niddry  caftle,  belonging  to  that  nobleman. 

Beyond  Three-mile  Town,  on  the  left,  is  Wrae,  an-* 
other  feat  of  lord  Hopeton  *,  and  a mile  and  a half  fur-* 
iher,  on  the  right,  is  Binns,  a feat  of  fir  James  Dal- 
Jzi’el,  hart. 

Linlithgow  is  a royal  burgh,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  confifts  princi- 
pally  of  oiie  ftreet,  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
with  feveral  lanes,  and  a range  of  gardens  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town-houfe  is  a vacant 
fpace,  where  a crofs  formerly  hood,  and  the  principal 
well  now  is.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  old,  and  appear 
mean. 

The  chief  trade  is  making  fhoes.  There  are  two 
tambour  factories,  and  near  the  town  a houfe  for  print- 
ing calicoes.  It  is  governed  by  a provoft  and  bailies, 
and,  united  with  Lanerk,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  about  2280,  and  there  is  a weekly  market  oil 
Friday. 

Linlithgow  was  formerly  a place  of  confiderahle 
trade,  opulence,  and  fplendor ; but,  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  efpecially  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  de- 
clined in  all  refpeHs. 

King  Edward  I.  built  a caftle  here,  on  the  fide  of  a 
loch,  in  which  he  ref  ded  for  a whole  winter  ; but,  in 
1307,  it  Was  taken  and  demolifhed  by  one  Binny,  a 
Scotchman.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

In  1424,  according  to  Fordun,  this  palace  was  burnt, 
as  was  alfo  the  town,  and  nave  of  the  church,  by  night ; 
but  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  faid 
whether  this  fire  was  occafioned  by  accident  or  treachery. 
It  was  in  1790  a magnificent  edifice,  of  a fquais 
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form,  the  greater  part  of  it  five  {lories  high.  The 
kings  J ames  V.  and  VI.  ornamented  it  greatly.  The 
infide  is  embellifhed  with  good  feulpture,  confidering 
the  time  in  which  it  was  executed. 

Over  an  inner  gate  are  niches,  in  which  were,  accord- 
ing to  Lefley,  in  his  Hifloryof  Scotland,  the  ftatue  of  the 
pope  who  fent  the  famous  confecratcd  fword  and  hel- 
met to  James  V . and  that  of  one  of  his  cardinals. 

On  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the  building, 
tare  the  four  orders  of  knighthood  borne  by  the  king, 
viz.  the  Garter,  Thiftle,  Holy  Ghoil,  and  Golden 
Fleece.  Within  the  palace  is  a handfome  fquare  $ one 
fide  is  more  modern  than  the  other,  having  been  built 
by  James  VI. 

The  building  was  kept  in  good  repair  till  the  year 
1746,  when,  being  ufed  as  barracks,  it  was  acciden- 
tally fet  on  fire  by  the  king’s  troops.  The  pediments 
over  the  windows  are  dated  1619. 

In  one  of  the  other  fides  is  a room,  ninety-five  feet 
long,  thirty  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  high ; 
at  one  end  is  a gallery,  with  three  arches,  perhaps  in- 
tended for  a band  of  mufic.  Narrow  galleries  run 
quite  round  the  old  part,  to  preferve  the  communi- 
cation with  the  apartments.  The  parliament-chamber 
is  a handfome  room. 

Here  was  born  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary,  in  1 542. 
Her  father,  James  V.  then  dying  at  Falkland,  of  a 
broken  heart,  for  the  mifearriage  at  Solway  mofs,  fore- 
told the  miferics  that  hung  over  her  and  his  country : 
ru  It  came,”  faid  he,  u with  a lafs,  and  Will  be  loft  by 
one.” 

The  chapel  was  built  by  James  V.  The  church  is 
n handfome  building,  and  fome  of  the  Windows  are  ex- 
tremely elegant.  Here  is  ftill  (hewn  the  aifie  where 
Jame  IV.  faw  the  apparition  that  warned  him  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  battle  of  Floddon.  The  weft 
end  of  the  church  feems  more  modern  than  the  reft, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  a bifliop,  as  a penance 
enjoined  him  by  the  pope  for  iricciitinence.  On  this 
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church  is  a handfome  fpire,  with  a crown  at  the  top. 
It  is  now  ufed  for  parochial  fervice. 

Lately,  in  digging  a grave,  a bafl’o-relievo  was  found. 
The  fubject  was  Chrift’s  paflion,  of  which  there  were 
only  two  parts  : the  firft,  Chrift  praying  in  the  garden; 
the  fecond,  Chrift  healing  Malchus’s  ear.  They  were 
both  enclofed  in  Gothic  pannels,  and  meafured  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  not  quite  fo  much  in  breadth. 

Two  miles  fouth  from  Linlithgow  bridge,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Avon,  is  the  village  of  Muiravopfide,  or 
Moranfide  ; in  which  parifh  are  the  ruins  of  a conyent 
of  ciftertian  Nuns,  called  the  Nunnery  of  Manuel,  or 
pmmanuel,  founded  by  king  Malcolm  IV.  in  1156. 
Of  this  lioufe  little  remains  except  the  weft  end  of  the 
church.  This  fragment  contains  an  arched  door,  or 
gateway,  with  three  frnall  Gothic  windows,  and  ovey 
thefe  a circular  one.  This  ftrublure  is  of  hewn  Hone, 
but  unadorned  ; yet  there  is  an  elegant  Simplicity  in  it, 
and,  with  the  beauty  of  the  furrounding  objecfs,  it 
makes  a very  piffurefque  appearance.  Part  of  the 
fouth  wall  of  the  conventual  church  was  (landing  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  when  it  was  under- 
mined and  thrown  down  by  a violent  flood  in  the  river, 
together  with  a part  of  the  bank,  which  was  ufed  as  a 
huriaLground.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Forbes  of  Ca|~ 
lendar,  caufed  the  bank  to  be  repaired,  fo  as  to  guard 
the  graves  from  another  fuch  accident. 

This  monaftery  fell  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  earl  of  Callendar  and  Linlithgow,  to  whole 
predeceflor  it  had  been  given  forne  time  after  the  re- 
formation. 

Near  this  nunnery,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  is  the  fpot  where  the  battle  was  fought  between 
the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Angus,  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  (lain. 
We  are  told  that  fome  curious  capellaries  were  found 
near  the  nunnery,  and  that  the  tomb  of  the  priorefs 
Alice  was  to  be  feen  fome  years  frnce,  upon  which 
was  her  figure  with  a diftaff. 


A little  beyond  the  bridge,  and  half  a mile  from  the 
great  road,  htuated  on  an  eminence,  is  Almond  houfe 
or  caflle,  confuting  of  two  ancient  towers,  with  fome 
jnodern  additions. 

Between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk  is  Callendar-houfe, 
a feat  of  Mr.  Forbes,  which  in  1565  belonged  to  lord 
Livingfton,  when  that  nobleman  was  yifited  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  It  was  made  a garrifon  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  I.  and,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Crom* 
well  took  it  by  dorm.  The  earl  of  Linlithgow  and 
Callendar  was  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
found  means  to  efcape  to  the  continent,  where  he  died. 

Lady  — — , the  only  remaining  daughter  of  the 

laft  earl,  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
joined  prince  Charles  in  1746  and  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill. 

Falkirk  is  a mean  town,  but  populous,  containing 
near  4000  inhabitants.  There  is  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday,  and  three  tryfts,  as  they  are  called,  in  the 
year,  at  which  vaft  numbers  of  fma!l  highland  cattle 
are  fold,  to  the  amount,  it  is  faid,  of  400,000k  fter- 
ling. 

A little  beyond  Falkirk  we  crofs  the  canal  which 
forms  a communication  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth.  This  work,  of  great  national  utility,  was  be- 
gun in  1768,  but,  through,  various  obftacles,  was  not 
finifhed  till  July,  1790,  when  the  navigation  from  fea. 
to  fea  was  opened. 

The  length  of  the  great  canal  is  thirty-five  miles, 
the  collateral  cut  to  Glafgow  two  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters,  and  that  front  port  Dundas  to  the  Monkland  ca- 
nal one  mile  5 in  the  whole  thirty  wight  miles  and  three 
quarters.  This  extenfive  track  of  a canal  is  fupplied 
with  water  by  fix  refervoirs,  which  cover  about  409 
acres  of  land,  and  contain  about  12,679  lockfuls  of 
water ; and  the  company  have  it  in  their  power  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  refervoirs. 

The  fummit  of  the  canal  is  14 1 feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  The  number  of  the  locks  is  twenty  on  the 
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call,  and  nineteen  on  the  weft.  The  medium  breadth  ol 
the  canal  at  the  furface  is  fifty-fix  feet,  and  at  .the  bottom 
twenty-feven.  V effiels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons,  properly 
conftrudted,  may  be  navigated  through,  and  are  fit  for 
voyages  by  lea.  The  tonnage  dues  are  2d.  per  ton  for 
every  mile,  with  fome  exception  refpecling  manure. 
See.  The  diredfion  of  the  canal  is  under  a governor, 
council  in  London,  and  a committee  at  Glafgow,  who 
meet  monthly.  They  are  chofen  annually  by  a general 
meeting  held  in  London. 

The  extenfive  trade  carried  on  through  this  canal 
fuggefted  to  fir  Lawrence  Dundas  the  propriety,  of 
building  a village  and  quay  near  the  eaft  end  of  it,  oil 
his  own  eftate.  The  place  which  he  fixed  upon  for 
this  purpofe  was  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  river  Carron  and  the  canal.  They  were  begun  to 
be  built  in  the  year  1777*  The  village  is  now  of  con* 
iiderable  extent,  and  is  called  Grangemouth. 

Veflels  bring  into  this  port  timber,  hemp,  deals,  flax, 
,and  iron,  from  the  Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and. 
grain  from  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  from  the  coaibs 
of  Scotland  and  England.  The  trade  to  London  is 
carried  on  by  the  Carron  fbipping  company,  who,  in 
their  own  veflels,  convey  to  that  place  goods  which  are 
made  at  Carron,  together  with  other  articles  of  com- 
merce*, and,  when  they  return,  they  bring  grocery  goods, 
dye-ftufFs,  he.  for  the  fupply  of  Glafgow,  Paiffey, 
Greenock,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and  many  of  the  inland 
towns  of  the  weft  country. 

The  tonnage  at  this  port  is  at  a medium  nearly  as 
follows  : veflels  belonging  to  England  which  bring  car- 
goes from  foreign  places,  about  5000  tons  annually; 
ditto  from  England,  which  carry  on  a coafting  trade, 
about  4000  tons ; thofe  belonging  to  Scotland,  which 
are  employed  in  foreign  traffic,  about  10,000  tons; 
thofe  which  carry  on  the  coafting  trade  are  about  9000 
tons ; the  Carron  {hipping  company  require  about; 
- 9360  tons  ; the  veflels  belonging  to  foreign  nations 
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which  come  annually  to  Grangemouth,  may  be  efti- 
mated  in  their  tonnage  at  2000. 

The  Carron  iron-works  have,  in  a peculiar  manner, 

* tended  to  improve  Falkirk  and  its  neighbourhood. 
They  are  fituated  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river 
CaiTon,  and  though  they  are  not  in  the  parifh,  yet 
many  of  the  workmen  live  in  it ; and  as  they  are  not 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Falkirk,  the  (hops  and 
market  thereof  are  generally  reforted  to  by  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  the  various  operations  of  that  exten» 
five  manufacture. 

I he  Carron  company  have  a charter  for  employing 
a capital  of  150,0001.  It  is  divided  into  600  (hares, 
and  no  perfon  can  have  a vote  in  the  management  un- 
iefs  he  be  pofleded  of  ten  (hares. 

They  are  fupplied  with  iron  ore  from  Lancafhire 
and  Cumberland  ; and  with  iron  (tone  from  Banton, 
Denny,  and  Bonnyhill,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  county  of  Fife,  &c.  They  have  lime- 
Itones  from  Burntifland,  &c.  and  coals  from  Kinnaird, 
Carron-hall,  and  Shield-hill.  All  the  materials  which 
are  made  ufe  of  at  thofe  works  are  brought  to  them  by 
water-carriage,  except  coals,  and  thefe  are  found  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

At  an  average,  they  ufe  800  tons  of  coal,  400  tons 
of  iron-done  and  ore,  and  100  tons  of  lime-done,  per 
week.  The  iron-done  is  fird  calcined  in  an  open  fire  ; 
but  the  iron  ore  needs  no  preparation  in  order  to  be  fit 
for  the  blad-furnace. 

There  are  five  furnaces  of  this  defcription,  which 
are  fupplied  with  drong  currents  of  air  from  cad-iron 
cylinders,  indead  of  bellows.  Thefe  cylinders  are 
condruCted  fomewhat  like  forcing-pumps,  and  are  not 
only  more  durable  than  bellows,  but  have  more  power, 
and  produce  a better  effeCt.  They  have  three  cupolas, 
which  receive  a proper  fupply  of  air  by  means  of  pipes 
connected  with  the  forcing  cylinders.  There  are  alfo 
fifteen  furnaces,  which  are  kept  in  adfioji  by  the  ex« 
ternal  air,  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  blad* 
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At  Carron  ail  kinds  of  caft-iron  goods  are  made.  A 
Ihort  kind  of  cannon,  called  carronades,  were  invented 
there  •,  and,  in  certain  fituations,  they  are  confidered 
as  of  great  importance.  They  are  moved  in  grooves, 
and  thus  the  increafed  friction  more  effectually  oppofes 
the  force  of  the  recoil.  The  calibre  of  the  cannon  is 
bored  out  of  the  folid  metal,  and  thus  the  hole  is  more 
fmooth  and  juft  in  its  direction  than  when  call  with 
a core,  and  the  piece  is  lefs  ready  to  burft  in  time  of 
adtion. 

Margaret,  commonly  called  by  hiftorians  the  Mai- 
den  of  Norway,  died  at  Orkney,  on  her  way  to  Bri- 
tain, where  fhe  was  to  have  been  crowned  fucceffor  to 
her  grandfather,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.  Upon 
her  death  there  was  much  agitation  in  the  kingdom, 
and  many  competitors  fprung  up  for  the  crown.  But 
of  all  thofe  who  laid  in  their  claims,  the  rights  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  and  John  Balioi  appeared  to  be  moft  worthy 
of  inveftigation  and  fupport.  On  the  fide  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  opponents  were  the  people  of  Scotland 
generally  arranged.  As  the  conteft  was  violent,  and 
not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a fpeedy  iffue,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  the  whole  bu finefs  to  the  decifion  of 
Edward  I.  of  England.  He  accepted  of  the  offer  with 
much  pleafure,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  confufion, 
uncertainty,  and  terror,  to  have  himfelf  proclaimed 
lord  paramount  of  Scotland  ; and  finding  Balioi  not 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  this  fupremacy,  he  decided 
the  conteft  in  his  favour.  But  Edward  foon  hurled 
him  from  the  throne,  under  the  pretence  that  he  only 
had  put  the  fceptre  into  his  hands  to  be  fwayed  in 
truft.  The  troops  of  the  Englith  monarch  foon  over- 
ran many  of  the  moft  important  diftridts  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  in  triumph  carried  to  Weftminfter  the  ftone 
of  Scone,  which  was  made  fomewhat  in  the  form  of 
a chair,  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been  in  ulc 
to  be  feated  at  the  time  of  their  coronation. 

In  this  feafon  of  national  dejedlion  and  difmay  ap- 
peared William  Wallace,  of  an  ancient,  but  at  that 
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time  an  obfcure  family.  He  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of 
liberty,  and  many  flocked  around  the  fignal ; but  Hill 
there  were  not  a few  who,  through  envy  or  fear, 
would  not  join  the  patriots  : but  Wallace  and  his  ad- 
herents prevailed.  They  fought  and  were  fuccefsful. 
They  drove  the  Englifh  beyond  the  borders,  and  en- 
tered the  countries  in  the  north  of  Edward’s  kingdom. 
When  the  king  of  England  was  informed  of  thefe 
events,  he  returned  from  the  continent,  where  he  had 
been  with  an  army;  and  marching  into  Scotland,  he 
advanced  with  victorious  bands  through  that  country, 
meeting  with  little  refiftance  till  he  came  to  Falkirk. 

‘ Having  come  within  view  of  the  Scotch  army,  they 
faw  them  draw  up  in  battle  array,  fomewhat  more 
than  half  a mile  north  from  Falkirk. 

A morafs,  which  was  in  front  of  the  Scotch  army 
(now  drained  by  the  canal),  prevented  the  troops  of 
Edward  from  attacking  the  Scotch  in  front ; but 
wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  they  flanked  them  on 
both  Tides,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadful.  Struck 
with  a panic  by  the  fall  of  Graham,  Stewart,  and 
Macduff',  and  prefled  by  the  well-appointed  cavalry  of 
England,  they  were  compelled,  after  a brave  refiftance, 
to  abandon  the  conflict,  and  leave  the  victory  in  the 
hands  of  Edward. 

Sir  John  Graham  and  fir  John  Stewart  were  both 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk.  The  ftone 
which  was  laid  on  the  grave  of  fir  John  Graham  had 
fome  fculpture  upon  it,  which  the  hand  of  time  was 
fait  obliterating.  At  length  another  ftone  was  erected 
with  decorations  and  epitaph,  the  whole  being  fup- 
ported  by  pillars.  When  the  letters  of  the  infeription 
'were  nearly  defaced,  another  of  a fimilar  kind  was  put 
over  it ; and  when  it  alio  had  fuffered  confidently  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  late  William  Graham  of  Airth, 
efq.  erected  a third  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  two 
others ; the  inferiptions  are  ; 
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Mente  manuqiie  potens,  V cl  1 1 to  fidtis  achates 
Conditur  hie  Gramas,  bello  interfechis  ab  Anglis. 

xxii  Julii,  ano  1298* 

Heir  lyes  fir  John  the  Grame,  baith  wight  and  wife, 

Ane  of  the  chiefs  who  refeewit  Scotland  thrife. 

Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was  lent, 

]\Tor  was  glide  Grame  of  truth  and  hardiment. 

In  1745,  when  the  Britifh  troops  were  engaged 
In  Flanders,  the  grandfon  of  James  II.  aflerted  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  \ and,  full 
of  hopes  from  the  promifes  of  the  French  court, 
failed  from  a port  of  Bretagne  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  a fhort  time  after  landed  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  There  he  inflantly  drew  together  a confi- 
derable  number  of  partifans,  and  marched  direcliy  to 
Edinburgh.  He  got  poffeffion  of  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, lodged  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe,  and 
foon  afterwards  engaged,  at  Preflon  near  Mu  ffel  burgh, 
a few  of  the  king’s  troops,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  fir  John  Cope.  Here  he  was  victorious  ; and 
in  the  anxious  expedlion  of  future  fuccefs,  marched 
Into  England  as  far  as  Derby  by  the  way  of  Carlifle. 

Difappointed  in  his  views,  he  returned  by  Glafgow, 
marched  to  Stirling,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caltle.  By 
this  time  a confiderable  number  of  the  king’s  troops 
were  affembled  near  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant general  Hawley.  He  marched  for  the  relief  of 
Stirling,  and  having  flopped  to  refrefh  the  troops  at 
Falkirk,  he  encamped  with  them  between  the  glebe 
and  the  field  where  fir  John  Graham  fell  in  defence  of 
liberty  and  his  country. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1746,  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  prince’s  followers  were  advancing  by  the  Tor- 
wood.  By  different  means  they  attempted  to  deceive 
the  army  of  the  king.  They  left  a ftandard  at  the 
place  where  they  had  halted  on  their  way  from  Ban- 
nockburn, which  being  feen  at  Falkirk,  would,  they 
fuppofedj  hufh  their  opponents  into  a temporary  fecu- 
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rity.  They  alfo  lent  a fmall  detachment  by  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Carron,  that  it  might  appear,  if  there 
was  any  alarm,  that  they  intended  to  attack  the  king’s 
camp  on  the  left  ; but  in  the  mean  time  the  principal 
body  of  their  forces  was  led  ftraight  forwards,  and 
eroded  the  ford  of  Carron  at  Dunipace,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  to  the  weftward. 

No  fooner  was  this  difeovered  than  the  drums  of 
Falkirk  camp  beat  to  battle  : but  the  general  not  being 
prefent,  they  were  detained  fo  long  before  his  arrival, 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  an  eminence  which  is 
about  a mile  fouth-weft  from  the  town.  The  way  be- 
ing rugged,  the  cannon  could  not  be  dragged  up  time 
enough  for  the  adtion  j fwampy  ground  rendered  the 
cavalry  almoft  ufelefs,  and  a tremendous  {form  of 
wind  and  rain  blowing  diredUy  againft  the  face  of  the 
national  troops,  added  to  the  unfortunate  circum- 
ftances  of  the  day.  Notwithftanding  the  bravery  of 
rnajor-general  Hufk,  and  other  officers,  the  king’s 
forces  were  worded  ; many  were  killed,  feveral  taker} 
prifoners,  and  the  reft, fled  to  Linlithgow. 

The  number  of  the  forces  which  were  led  to  adlion 
that  day  was  about  6000  of  the  royal  party,  and  per- 
haps fomewhat  more  of  thofe  in  the  intereft  of  the 
prince  ; but  the  true  amount  of  his  troops  has  not 
been  exactly  afeertained. 

Hawley  found  means  to  vindicate  himfelf  to  his  ho- 
ve reign  ; but  the  impreffion  of  his  conduct  which  re- 
mains here  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  character, 
as  a general  entrufted  with  an  important  command. 
If  we  credit  report,  he  was  dining  that  day  at  Callan- 
dar-houfe  with  lady  Kilmarnock,  whofe  lord  had  then 
declared  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  young  adventurer, 
and  was  at  that  time  actually  engaged  in  his  fervices. 

Camliti , or  Old  Camelon , appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly a place  of  confequence.  There  are  now  few 
veftiges  of  it  remaining  $ but  not  long  ago  foundations 
of  houfes  and  the  direction  of  fome  of  the  ftreets 
were  vifible.  Much  has  been  faid  about  the  import- 
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.ance  which  it  once  had  ; we  have  heard  of  the  riches 
and  ornaments  of  royalty  which  were  found  there 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans ; but  we  have  no 
authentic  documents  by  which  we  can  decide  whether 
it  was  the  habitation  of  fome  of  the  ancient  tribes  of 
North  Britain,  or  whether  it  was  only  a Roman 
Ration. 

It  is  alfo  reported  that  Camelon  was  a fea-port  town, 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  we  are  told,  that  an  anchor 
was  formerly  dug  up  in  the  ground  near  it.  There 
are  ciroumftances  which  authorife  us  to  conclude,  not 
only  that  the  river  Carron  has  been  navigable  farther 
up  than  the  place  where  Camelon  Rood,  but  alfo  that 
the  fea  came  very  near  Falkirk,  and  covered  the  whole 
of  that  diRridt  which  is  now  called  the  Carfe.  The 
name  carfe,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  applied  to  that 
land  which  has  been  formed  by  the  retreat  or  exclufion 
of  the  fea.  The  carfe  lands  are  very  little  railed  above 
the  level  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  in  many  places  are 
defended  by  banks.  The  carfe,  which  is  very  valuable 
in  quality,  might  eafily  be  enlarged  by  encroaching 
farther  on  the  fea.  Lord  Bundas,  by  this  method,  has 
lately  added  about  feventy  acres  to  his  eRate.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  a Dutchman,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  operations  like  thefe  in  Holland, 
propofed  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to  gain  for  him 
2000  acres  of  the  fea,  adjoining  his  eRate  of  Kinneal, 
in  the  parifh  of  BorrowRounefs,  provided  he  fliould 
be  allowed  to  pofiefs  it  rent  free  for  forty  years,  and 
be  furnifhed  with  timber,  &c.  from  the  duke’s  wood 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  propofal  was  rejedfed  ; 
and  the  fea  continues  to  roll  its  tide  over  thofe  fliallows 
where  fruitful  fields  might  now  have  been  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  4000  or  5000I.  to  the  proprietor, 
and  a confiderable  quantity  of  provifion  for  the  fupply 
of  this  populous  part  of  the  country. 

But  the  moR  prominent  feature  of  antiquity  in  this 
parifh'  is  the  Roman  wall,  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the  direction  of  his 
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lieutenant  Lollius  Urbictis.  It  in  general  follows  the 
tradl  where  Agricola  had  previoufly  eredted  a chain  of 
forts.  It  is  more  than  1600  years  fmce  the  wall  was 
built,  and  yet  in  feveral  parts,  both  in  this  parifh  and 
elfewhcre,  its  form  and  courfe  are  vifible.  It  extends 
from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  was 
about  forty  Roman,  or  thirty-feven  Englifh  miles  in 
length.  Carriden,  Kinneal,  and  Blacknefs,  on  the 
eaft  ; Dunglas  and  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  weft ; 
have,  by  different  people,  been  fuggefted  as  its  boun- 
daries. Bede  fays,  that  it  began  two  miles  from  the 
monaftery  of  Abercorn,  and  ended  at  Alcluith,  which 
appears  to  be  the  fame  place  which  is  now  called 
Dumbarton.  If  the  Wall  terminated  at  Old  Kirkpa- 
trick, Dumbarton  was  probably  a fort  belonging  to  the 
Romans,  and  we  know  that  on  the  eaft  coaft  their 
forts  and.ftations  wnre  carried  far  beyond  the  end  of 
the  wail.  This  wall,  or  rather  defen  live  work,  con- 
fifted  of  a ditch  on  the  north,  and  a wall  on  the  fouth. 
It  varies  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  , but  is  never 
lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  wrall  wras 
about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation.  The  ditch 
was  deep  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  the  wall 
was  high  in  proportion  to  its  width.  No  part  of  this 
wall  feems  to  have  been  built  of  ftone,  except  in 
fwampy  places,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  re- 
quired it.  Forts  and  ftations,  and  between  thefe  tur- 
rets or  Watch-towers,  were  eredbed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  foldiers  to  defend  it ; and  as  they  are  at  no 
great  diftance  from  one  another,  a general  alarm  could 
be  given  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Hence  the  vul- 
gar belief  that  the  wall  was  hollow,  and  that  the  found 
of  a trumpet  which  was  blown  at  one  end  could  be 
heard  at  the  other.  Caftlecary,  Roughcaftle,  and 
Camelon,  were  the  moft  remarkable  forts  and  ftations 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  fite  of  the  two  former 
are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  wall  of  Antoninus  is  generally  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Graham’s  dike.  Some  are  of 
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opinion  that  it  derived  this  name  from  a powerful 
leader  fo  called,  who  broke  through  this  famous 
line  of  defence,  and  routed  the  Britons  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  it,  who  were  then  abandoned  by  the  Romans. 
Others  affirm,  that  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  one 
Gryme,  who  was  connected  with  the  royal  family1* 
afpiring  to  the  throne,  drew  together  forne  followers’; 
and  in  order  to  fettle  the  commotion,  tile  .pretender  got 
a grant,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  of  all  that  part  of 
Malcolm’s  kingdom  which  was  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
wall,  and  that  the  line  of  reparation  was,  from  this 
event,  called  Gryme’s  dike  ; hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion,  Graham’s-dvke.  It  has  alfo  been  fuggefted,  that 
as  the  building  of  this  wall  has  been  attributed  to  Se- 
verus,  fo  by  tranflating  Severus  into  Englifh,  you  have 
Grim  ; and  in  a country  where  the  firname  of  Gra- 
ham is  fo  common  as  it  is  here,  it  was  very  natural  to 
find  the  appellation  Grim’s  wall  converted  into  Gra- 
ham’s dyke.  The  name  itfelf  is  of  little  confequence, 
but  the  wall  is  a finking  monument  of  Roman  acti- 
vity. 

J 

Between  Camelon  and  Bannockburn  is  Torwooa, 
to  which  the  brave  W allace  is  faid  to  have  fled  after 
his  defeat  in  the  north  ; and  here  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  oak  called  Wallace’s  tree,  in  which  that  hero  is 
laid  to  have  fecreted  himfelf : near  the  tree  is  the  held 
where  Charles  II.  was  excommunicated  by  Mr.  Donald 
Cargill. 

At  Airth,  five  miles  north-eafl  from  Camelon,  there 
are  three  ancient  towers,  one  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  taken  by  fir  William  W allace,  who  flew  the  cap- 
tain and  100  men  ; this  tower  is  in  good  repair,  and 
making  part  of  the  manfion-houfe,  it  is  flyled  Wallace’s 
tower. 

Bannockburn  is  memorable  for  a battle  fought  here 
in  the  year  1341,  between  the  Englifn  and  the  Scotch. 
Edward  II.  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  100,000 
fighting  men,  attended  by  an  incredible  number  of 
waggons  and  camp  followers,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
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face  of  the  country.  They  marched  without  prder  a? 
to  an  allured  victory,  and  had  already  parcelled  out  the 
land  of  the  vanquifhed.  They  were  buffered  to  ad- 
vance without  moleflation  from  Robert  de  Bfus,  who 
had  refolved  to  hazard  a battle,  and  for  that  purpofe 
occupied  an  advantageous  poll  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  where  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  attacked 
by  the  Englifh.  His  army  confided  of  30,000  chofen 
men,  trained  up  to  war  and  hardfhip  under  his  own 
eye  and  example,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die  in  defence  of  their  king  and  country.  With  thefe 
he  took  poft  on  a piece  of  ground,  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  a morafs,  and  on  the  other  by  an  inacceffible 
mountain ; fo  that  his  flanks  could  not  be  attacked  by 
the  enemy’s  cavalry.  A rivulet,  called  Bannockburn, 
ran  in  his  front ; and  this  he  had  rendered  almoft  im- 
pa  (Table  by  digging  holes  in  the.  bed  or  channel,  in 
which  he  fixed  fharpened  flakes  for  the  deflruclion  of 
the  Englifh  horfe.  Large  pits  were  likewife  made  be- 
tween this  rivulet  and  his  camp,  provided  with  the 
fame  inflruments  of  annoyance,  and  artfully  covered 
with  turf  and  boughs  to  deceive  the  aggreffors.  As 
the  van  of  Edward’s  army  approached  Stirling,  under 
the  command  of  the  earls  of  Gloucefler  and  Hereford, 
Henry  de  Bohun  perceiving  a body  of  Scots  at  the 
fide  of  a wood,  advanced  againfl  them  with  his  Welch 
followers,  and  w'as  drawn  into  an  ambufh  by  Robert 
de  Brus,  who  fallied  in  perfon  upon  them  from  a 
thicket ; and  riding  up  to  Bohun,  cleft  his  fkull  with 
n battle-ax.  The  Englifh  being  reinforced  from  their 
rear,  a fharp  difpute  enfued,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Gloucefler  was  difmounted,  and  the  lord  Clifford  re- 
pulfed  with  confiderable  damage.  As  frefh  fupplies 
of  men  arrived  from  both  armies,  in  all  probability  this 
confh£l  would  have  ended  in  a general  engagement, 
bad  not  night  parted  the  combatants.  The  foldiers 
lay  upon  their  arms,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  horfes, 
were  fo  fatigued  with  their  march  and  the  want  of  re- 
pofe,  that  the  moil:  experienced  officers  in  the  army 
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jpropofed  to  defer  the  attack  until  the  people  fhould  be 
refreffied.  This  advice  W as  rejected  by  the  young 
nobility,  who  were  eager  to  fignali^e  their  courage  % 
and  it  was  refolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  in  the 
morning.  The  troops  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  \ the  wings,  confiding  of  Cavalry,  being 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Glouceder  and  Hereford/ 
and  the  king  in  perfon  taking  his  dation  in  the  centre* 
Robert  de  Brus  formed  his  army  into  three  lines  and 
a body  of  referve,  which  was  commanded  by  Douglas 
and  the  lord  high  deward  of  Scotland.  As  he  had 
little  confidence  in  his  horfe,  he  ordered  the  troops  to 
difmount  ^ he  placed  his  brother  Edward  at  the  head 
of  the  right  wing,  Randolph  conduced  the  left,  and 
he  himfelf  commanded  the  main  body.  When  the 
Englifti  army  was  on  the  point  of  charging,  a difpute 
arofe  about  the  pod  of  honour,  between  the  earls  of 
Glouceder  and  Hereford  and  the  former,  impatient 
pf  control,  advanced  immediately  to  the  charge  with 
great  impetuofity.  But  their  career  was  foon  dopped 
by  the  hidden  pits  and  trenches,  into  which  the  horfes 
tumbled  headlong,  and  were  daked  in  a miferable 
manner.  This  unforefeen  difader  produced  the  ut- 
mod  confufion  ; and  the  Scots,  taking  advantage  of 
their  diforder,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  greated  part  of  them  was  cut  in  pieces. 
The  earl  of  Glouceder’s  horfe  being  killed,  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  where  he  was  immediately  trodden  to 
death  j and  fir  Giles  de  Argentein  feeing  him  fall, 
fprung  forward  to  his  refcue  ; but  that  gallant  officer 
was  flain,  together  with  Robert  de  Clifford,  Payen  de 
Tibetot,  and  William  Marefchal.  While  this  havoc 
was  making  in  the  right  wing  of  cavalry,  the  Englidi 
archers  advanced  againd  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
and  galled  them  fo  effectually  with  their  arrows,  that 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  giving  ground,  when 
Douglas  and  the  deward  making  a wheel  with  their 
body  of  referve,  fell  upon  the  Hank  of  the  Englifh^ 
VOL*  vi.  T 
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and  routed  them  with  great  (laughter.  Mean  while 
the  centre,  commanded  by  Edward,  moved  on  againft 
the  main  body  of  the  Scots,  and  met  with  a very 
warm  reception  from  Robert  de  Eras,  who  fought  in 
the  front  of  the  line  with  unequalled  valour. 

The  English  were  already  difpirited  by  the  deftnic- 
tion  of  their  wings,  and  the  lofs  of  their  braved  officer, 
when  the  boys  and  other  followers  of  the  Scottish 
camp,  who  viewed  the  battle  from  a neighbouring  hill;, 
perceiving  the  fuccefs  of  Douglas  and  the  ftewardy 
Began  to  fhout  aloud,  and  to  run  towards  the  field  for 
the  fake  of  plunder.  The  Englifh,  ilartled  at  their 
acclamations,  and  feeing  fuch  a multitude  in  motion-, 
imagined  they  were  luccours  coming  to  reinforce  the 
enemy  j and  on  this  fuppofition  betook  tfiemfelves  to 
Eight  with  the  utrnoft  precipitation.  Thofe  who  at- 
tended the  king  hurried  him  off  the  field  towards  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  into  which,  however,  the  governor 
would  not  give  him  admittance,'  becaufe  he  was  ob- 
liged by  his  capitulation  to  furrender  the  caftle  to  the 
vitftor ; fo  that  Edward  fled  to  Dunbar,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  Patrick  earl  of  Marche,  who  had 
always  been  a faithful  adherent  of  his  family.  Mean- 
while confufion,  rout,  and  confternation  prevailed 
among  the  Englifn  forces  •,  and  victory  declared  for  the 
Scottifh  king,  who  improved  it  to  the  befl  advantage.- 
A great  number  of  his  enemies  were  flain  upon  the 
fpot,  as  well  as  in  the  purfuit ; and  few  or  none  would 
have  eicaped  had  not  his  foldiers  been  intent  upon  the 
booty,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  in  value  to* 
2oo,oool.  The  earl  of  Hereford,  with  John  Giffard, 
John  de  Wilyngtony  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  lorda- 
Mounthermer,  Piercy,  Neville,  Scrbope/Lucy,  A£tonr 
Latimer,  Segrave,  Berkley,  Beauchamp,  and  ether 
barons,  to  the  number  of  five-and- twenty,  were  taken 
prifoners,  together  with  a great  multitude  of  banne- 
rets and  knights.  The  number  of  the  flain  amounted 
to  about  700  lords,  knights,  and  efqmres,  and  20,000 
common  foldiers.  Nor  was  the  victory  purchaied 
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Without  bloodfhed  on  the  fide  of ’Bruce,  who  loft  above 
4-000  of  his  beft  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Edward  was  fo  allured  of  victory,  that  he  carried 
with  him  William  Bafton,  a Carmelite  friar  and  fa- 
mous poet,  to  record  his  triumph  ; but  the  poet  being 
taken  prifoner,  he  was  obliged  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  the  conqueror. 

■ At  this  place  likewife  James  III.  was  oppofed  by  his 
rebellious  fubjedts,  and  defeated,  in  1488.  In  his  at- 
tempt to  efcape  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  being 
bruifed  by  his  fall,  was  carried  to  a neighbouring  mill  § 
where  he  was  foon  after  murdered  by  a prieft,  who 
was  fent  for  to  receive  his  confeffion.  The  houfe, 
called  Beaton’s  mill,  is  ft  ill  Banding..  . , 

In  the  year  i ^46  the  church’ was  made  a magazine 
by  the  rebels/and  was  blown  up,-  but  whether  by  de- 
fign  or  accident  is  not  known : a new  church  was 
built  foon  after.  d . ’ ’ ■ ■ ■ 

; In  the  year  1297  a battle  was  fought  in  this  parifhs 
between  the  Englifh  and  the,  Bcoteh,  commanded  by 
Wallace,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated... 

' About  two  miles  from  Bannockburn  are  the  remains 
of  Bruce’s  cattle,.- ft  tuated:  on  an  eminence,  a mile  and 
a half  eaft  from  the  maid  road.  . 

DumblaneTs  fuppofed  to  take  its'  name  from  B’lane, 
the ‘tutelar  faint  of.  the  place.  It  was  once  • a cell  of 
the  Culdees,  and  in  the  reigri  of  king  David,  about  the 
year  1142,  was  erected  into  a bilhop’s  fee,  but  by 
whom  or  when  the  cathedral  was  eredted  is  uncertain* 
-It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
the  river  Allan,  and  overlooking  the  tovfn  to  which  it 
probably  gives  name. 

Much  of  this  cathedral  is  ftill  ftanding,  though  fall 
falling  to  decay.  The  choir  is  -kept  in  repair,  and 
ferves  for  the  parochial  church : under  it,  are  fepulchral 

vaults. 

In  the  choir  are.  feveral  of  the  oaken  feats  for  the 
chorifters,  on  which  are  carved,  as  ufual,  grotelque 
figures,  among  them  a cat,  a fox,  and  an  owL  At  the 
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tipper  end  of  the  choir  are  feme  of  the  prebendaries* 
flails  ; on  the  right  of  the  entrance  the  bifhops’  feats* 
and  on  the  left  that  of  the  dean  ; thefe  are  alfo  of  oak, 
handfomely  carved. 

The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  216  feet,  breadth 
feventy-fix,  height  of  the  walls  fifty  feet,  and  of  the 
tower  128  feet. 

Some  walls,  and  other  remains  of  the  bifhop’s  pa- 
lace, are  ftili  vifible. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Dumblane  is  about 
2000. 

On  a fpot  called  Sheriffmuir,  near  Dumblane,  a 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1715,  between  the  troops 
of  king  George  I.  under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
rebels  under  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  k>fs-  on  each  fide 
was  about  500  men  ^ both  generals  claimed  the  vie * 
tory. 

About  a mile  beyond  Muthill  kirk  is  Drummond 
caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth  £ 
It  is  fituated  on  a rock,  about  a mile  to  the  weft  of  the 
road,  and  was  built  in  1490.  It  was  unroofed  and 
partly  demolifhed  in  1 689,  yet  the  walls  were  in  fome 
places  fo  ftrong  and  entire,-  that  a part  of  them  have 
lately  been  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  a library.  The 
houfe,  in  which  the  family  have  refided  for  above  a 
century,  is  on  the  fame  rock,  a little  to  the  eaft.  It  is 
a plain  building,  intended  only  for  a temporary  abode, 
but  is  now  enlarged,  and’  converted  into  a very  convex 
nient  habitation. 

There  are  two  Roman  camps  in  the  parifh  of  Mu- 
thill ; one  at  Strageath,  on  the  banks  of  the  Era  ; the 
other  at  Ardoch,  fuppofed  to  be  the  raoft  complete  in 
Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  : this  camp  h 
aferibed  to  Agricola.  Many  military  antiquities  have 
been  found  here,  fome  of  which  Hill  remain  at  Ar- 
doch-houfe,  belonging  to  fir  William  Stirling. 

Crieff  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, and  next  in  fize  to  Perth  in  the  county  ; it  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has.  a market  o& 
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Thurfday,  The  church  was  new  built  about  the  year 
3787  : when  the  rubbifh  of  the  old  church  was  clear- 
ing away,  forty  pieces  of  gold,  the  coin  of  Robert  L 
were  found  in  a niche  of  the  wall.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  country  fpeak  Englilh  with  the 
Scotch  accent. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  lead  within  a few  miles 
of  Aberfeldie,  there  are  many  what  are  called  druidi- 
cal  temples  * and  many  ancient  forts  or  cadles  dike 
watch-towers. 

Two  miles  ead  from  Aberfeldie  is  Murthly,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Stewarts  of  Grandtully. 

The  river  of  I umel,  over  which  the  bridge  is 
thrown,  rifes  in  Loch  Rannoch,  a few  miles  to  the 
wed  ; in  it  are  lome  beautiful  falls.  Six  miles  wed 
from  Tumel  bridge  is  Sehihallion,  a mountain  3564 
feet  in  height. 

A little  beyond  Weem  is  Cadle  Menzies,  the  feat  o£ 
fir  John  Menzies,  bart. 

Fort  Augudus  is  fituated  at  the  weftern  extremity 
of  Loch  Nefs,  on  a plain  of  confiderable  extent.  It 
is  called  in  the  Gaelic  language  Killchuimin,  or  the 
burial-place  of  the  Cummins.  It  confids  of  two  baf- 
tions : within  is  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  barracks  for 
400  men.  In  the  year  1746  it  was  taken  by  the  re- 
bels, who  quitted  it  as  foon  as  they  had  done  all  the 
mifchief  they  could. 

At  the  ead  end  of  Loch  Laggan,  about  fourteen 
miles  fouth-ead  from  Fort  Augudus,  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Kenneth ; the 
greated  part  of  the  walls  are  danding,  and  the  church- 
yard is  dill  much  ufed  as  a cemetery.  On  the  fouth 
dde  of  the  loch,  in  the  middle  of  a wood,  is  a place 
called  Ard  Merigie,  which  has  been  held  facred  from 
the  mod  ancient  times,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
burial-place  of  feveral  of  the  Caledonian  monarchs, 
when  they  had  the  feat  of  government  at  Dunkeld.  It 
appears  likewife,  that  here  was  formerly  a hunting- 
feat^  and  an  ifland  in  the  loch5  called  Elian  n’Cone*  or 
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the  Ifland  of  Dogs,  is  thought  to  hive  been  the  ken* 
neb  Not-  far  from  Arft  Merig-ie,  -is  a huge  rock,  on 
which' are  the, remains  of  a ronfiderable  .fortification.  • 
Two  miles  weft  from  th,e  tore  is  Tor-down,  a rock, 
on  ;the  ftimmit  of  which  is  an  ancient  fortrefs,  called 
Tor-down  caftle.  , -, 

Eight  ;mdeS  n0,r-tk  from  A ^ughuratan-: -<m  the  fidm  of 
Loch  Diuiefe.  are  the  remains  of  Dppan,  or  Donnie 
caftie- : b^ijt  hj  tit?. .feign,  of. , A-lexpfftdfp-,  II 1 . againft  the 
Danes  Colin  Fitz  Gerald  was  made,;  con  ft  able  of 
this  caftle  if piahft  bfayffcondpSt  at  the  battle  of  Largo 
in  1263,  and  fr^muh'im  it  has,  dv mended  r-r>  the  family 
of  Seftipf th. ; , IiJmVfous  to  ,ther  baF’  of  Shermmuir  it 
W^s.takej.1- fyomlfhe  rp-yal  Fro:...:  -g  ;r  ftrafegem-:  /adarni- 
f \*  ’ 1 t ' . Or  iur  lome  foldkrs  to  ' cut 

down  hia:cpr,n;,  v,-,- ,;U  being  ' complied,  with,  a party,  of 


cut  in  pieces.  I he  caftle 
war  in  171,9* 


was  demopuied  -by: a fhip  -of 


Beraera . Bagraeks  .a^mhandfome  and , capacious,  bu ilt 
in  1 722, dor  the  accommodation  of  200  men.  A nar- 


row ft-rai:  -only  ftpajafes  the  ft  u time  a ft  part  of  the  I tie 


of  Sk'y  from  .'the  m.ain  taii-d. 

-■■A  fittle  tp  themorT  of  Bernera  Barracks- is-  Loch 
puicb,  an  -arm  of  the  fea,  to  which  is  an  annual  refort 
of  herrings  ; their  vifit  is  ufually  paid-in  Auguft,  and 
the  ft  ay  ftiort , hut -in  fhoals  fo  immenfe,  that  in  a few 
weeks  many  vcfftdg  obtain  full  cargoes  : the  abiding 
flfh  are  had.dof k,s,  cod>  ling,  ftcate,  iioimder,  &c.  " . 

<Jm  thg  uatth  fide-  of  Loch  Duicft  is  Glenfhiel, 
where,  in  a .narrow  pads,  a battle  was  fought  between 
a party  of  Spaniards,  joined  by  fo.me  Highlanders,  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  the  •Engiifh  troops. 
The  Highlanders  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Sea-forth, 
who  was  dungeroufly  wounded  : fooii  after  which  his 
followers  retreated,  leaving  the  Engiifh  mafters  of  the 
field.  The  Spaniards  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  ; 
the  earl  afterwards  .eipaped  to  the  continent. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Glenfhicl,  and  Kintail,  the  neigh* 
bouring  parifh,  are  chiefly  of  two  clans,  the  Macraes 
and  Maelelians  ; of  which  the  former «are  the  more  nu- 
merous. Thefetwo  clans  have  always  been -diilinguiflied 
for  their  firm  attachment  *o  the  family  of  Seaforth, 
who  have  been  for  feveral  centuries  proprietors  of  the 
country. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  eftate  by  the  attainder  of 
the  earl,  who  was  concerned  in  the  battles  of  Sheriff- 
muir  and  Glenfhiel,  during  all  the  time  of  its  forfei- 
ture, it  baffled  all  the  endeavours  and  policy  of  govern- 
ment to  penetrate  into  the  country,  or  to  coiled!  any 
rents  in  Kintail  ; and  all  attempts  made  to  effect  that 
purpofe  by  the  foldiery  were  defeated  with  difgrace 
.and  lofs  of  many  lives.  The  earl's  tenants  were  affift- 
ed  by  the  advice,  and  infpired  by  the  example,  of 
Donald  Murchifon,  who  collected  the  rents,  and  found 
means  regularly  to  remit,  or  convey  them  in  perfon,  to 
his  iordfhip,  who  refided  in  France. 

Mr.  Pennant,  fpeaking  of  this  part  of  the  High- 
lands, fays,  there  is  not  an  inftance.of  any  country 
having  made  fo  fudden  a change  in  its  morals  as  this, 
and  the  vaft  trad!  intervening  between  the  coafts  and 
Loch  Nefs.  Security  and  eivilifation  pofiefs  every  part, 
yet  fixty  years  have  not  elapfed  fince  the  whole  was  a den 
of- thieves  of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind.  They  con- 
ducted their  plundering  excurfions  with  the  utmoft  po- 
licy, and  reduced  the  whole  art  of  theft  into  a regular 
fyftern,.  From  habit  it  loft  all  the  appearance  of  crimi- 
nality } they  considered,  it'as  labouring  in  their  vocation  : 
and  when  a party  was  formed  for  any  expedition  againft 
their  neighbouPa.propexty,  they  and  their  friends  pray- 
ed as  earnestly  to  Heaven  for  fuccefs  as  if 'they  were 
engaged  in  the  moll  laudable  defign.  Fhe  conftant 
petition  at.  grace  of  the  old  Highland  chieftains  wa$ 
delivered  with  great  fervor,  in  thefe  terms..:  u Lord,’ 
turn  the  world  up  fide  down,  that  Chriftians  may  make 
bread  out  of  ft.”  The  plain  Englifh  of  this  pious  res* 
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queft  was,  that  the  world  might  become,  for  their  be- 
nefit, a feene  of  rapine  and  confufion. 

They  paid  a facred  regard  to  their  oath  ; but  a i 
fuperftition  mult,  among  a fet  of  banditti,  infallibly 
fuperfede  piety,  each,  like  the  diftinCl:  cafts  of  Indians, 
had  his  particular  objeCt  of  veneration  : one  would 
fwear  upon  his  dirk,  and  dread  the  penalty  of  perjury, 
yet  make  no  fcruple  of  forfwearing  himfelf  upon  the 
Bible  j a fecond  would  pay  the  fame  refpeCfc  to  the 
name  of  his  chieftain  ; a third  again  would  be  moll 
religioufly  bound  by  the  facred  book  ; and  a fourth  re- 
gard none  of  the  three,  and  be  credited  only  if  he 
fwore  by  his  crucifix. 

The  greateft  robbers  were  ufed  to  preferve  hofpita- 
lity  to  thofe  that  came  to  their  houfes  ; and,  like  the 
wild  Arabs,  obferved  the  ftfiCleft  honour  towards  their 
guefts,  or  thofe  that  put  implicit  confidence  in  them. 
The  Kennedies,  two  common  thieves,  took  the  young 
Pretender  under  protection,  and  kept  him  with  faith  in- 
violate, notwithftanding  they  knew  an  immenfe  reward 
was  offered  for  his  head.  They  often  robbed  for  his 
fupport,  and  to  fupply  him  with  linen  they  once  fur-, 
prifed  the  baggage  horfes  of  one  of  our  general  offi- 
cers. They  often  w^ent  in  difguife  to  Invernefs  to  buy 
provifions  for  him  : at  length,  a very  confiderable  time 
after,  one  of  thefe  poor  fellows,  who  had  virtue  to  re- 
fill the  temptation  of  30,000b  was  hanged  for  ftealing 
a cove  value  30s. 

The  greateft  crime  among  thefe  felons  was  that  of 
infidelity  among  themfelves : the  criminal  underwent 
a fummary  trial,  and  if  convi&ed  never  miffed  of  a 
capital  punifhment.  The  chieftain  had  his  officers, 
and  different  departments  of  government  *,  he  had  his 
judge,  to  whom  he  entrufted  the  decifion  of  all  civil 
difputes : but  in  criminal  caufes  the  chief,  affifted  per- 
haps by  fome  favourites,  always  undertook  the  pro- 
cefs. 

The  principal  men  of  his  family,  or  his  officers* 
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formed  his  councils,  where  every  thing  was  debated 
pefpedfcing  their  expeditions. 

When  one  man  had  a claim  on  another,  but  wanted 
power  to  make  it  good,  it  was  held  lawful  for  him  tq 
ileal  from  his  debtor  as  many  cattle  as  would  fatisfy 
his  demand,  provided  he  fent  notice  (as  foon  as  he  got 
out  of  reach  of  purfuit),  that  he  had  them,  and  would 
return  them  provided  fatisfadlion  was  made  on  a cer- 
tain day  agreed  on. 

When  a creach,  or  great  expedition,  had  been  made 
againft:  diftant  herds,  the  owners,  as  foon  as  difcovery 
was  made,  rofe  in  arms,  and,  with  all  their  friends, 
made  inftant  purfuit,  tracing  the  cattle  by  their  track 
for  perhaps  many  miles.  Their  nicety  in  diftinguilh- 
ing  that  of  their  cattle  from  thofe  that  were  only  ca- 
fually  wandering  or  driven  was  amazingly  fagacicus® 
As  foon  as  they  arrived  on  an  eft  ate  where  the  tradb 
was  loft,  they  immediately  attacked  the  proprietor,  and 
would  .oblige  him  to  recover  the  tradl  from  his  land 
forwards,  or  to  make  good  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained. 
This  cuftom  had  the  force  of  law,  which  gave  to  the 
Highlanders  this  furprifmg  fkill  in  the  art  of  tracking. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  to  ideal,  rob,  and  plunder  with 
dexterity,  was  efteemed  as  the  higheft  add  of  heroifm. 
The  feuds  between  the  great  families  was  one  great 
6aufe  There  was  not  a chieftain  but  that  kept,  in 
fome  remote  valiy  in  the  depth  of  woods  and  rocks, 
whole  tribes  of  thieves  in  readinefs  to  let  loofe  againft 
his  neighbours,  when,  from  fome  public  or  private 
reafon,  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  refent  openly 
any  real  or  imaginary  affront.  From  this  motive  the 
greateft  chieftain  robbers  always  fupported  the  leff  r, 
and  encouraged  no  fort  of  improvement  on  their 
eftates,  but  what  promoted  rapine. 

The  greateft  of  the  heroes  in  the  feventeen  = tu  / 
Was  fir  Ewin  Cameron.  He  long  refilled  the  power 
of  Cromwell,  but  at  length  was  forced  lebmit, 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  or  the  grrriion  r : e by 
the  ufurper  at  Jnver-lochy.  fTs  vaftals  perlifted  in 
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their  thefts  till  Crpnnvell  fent  orders  to  the  command* 
ing  ofiftcef,  that  on  the  next  robbery  he  would  feize  on 
the  chieftain*  and  execute  him  in  twenty-four  hours, 
in  cafe  the  thief  was  not  delivered  to  juftice.  An  a£t 
of  rapine  foon  happened  ; hr  Ewin  received  the  mef- 
fagc,  who,  ipfiead  of  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  the.  offender,  laid  hold  of  the  fir  ft  fellow 
he  met  with',  fent  him  bound  to  Inver-lochy,  where  he 
was  ihftantly  hanged.  Cromwell  by  this  feverity  put 
a Hop  tp  the-fe  excefTes  till  the  time  of  the  reftoration, 
when  they  were  renewed  with  double  violence  till  the 

TS2r,  IW5'  , ■ 'V. 

h Kqd  , Roy.  Mac.gr egor  was  another  diftingnifhed 
li'exo  in.’th.e  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  rle  contributed 
greatly  towards  forming  his  profeftion  into  a fcience, 
and  cftablifhing  the  police  above  mentioned.  The 
duke  of  Montrqfe,  unfortunately  was  his  neighbour; 
Rob  Roy  frequently  faved  his  grace  the  trouble  of 
ccilceling  his  rents,  ufed  to  extort  them  from  the 
tenants.,,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  them  formal  dilb 
charges.".  But  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of  the  duke, 
nor  of  any  of  the.  gentlemen  he  plundered,  to  bring 
him  to  juftice,  fo  ftrengly  protected  was  be  by  feveral 
great  men  to  whom  he  was  ufeful.  Roy  had  his  good 
qualities,  he  fpent  his  revenue  generoufly,  and,  ftrange 
to  fay,  was  a true  friend  to  the  widow  and  orphan. 

Every  period  of  time  gives  new  improvement  to  the 
arts;  a ion  of  hr  Ewin  Cameron  refined, on  thofe  of 
Rob  Roy,  and  inftead  of  diffipating  his  gain,  accumu- 
lated 'wealth,  tie,  like  Jonathan  Wild  the.  great*  never 
stole  with  his  own  hands,  but  conducted:  his  com- 
merce with  an  addreis  and  to  an  extent  unknown  be- 
fore. He  employed  feveral  companies,  . and;  fet,  the 
more  adroit  knaves  at  their  head ; and  never  fuffered 
merit  to  go  unrewarded.  He  never  openly  received 
their  plunders,  but  employed  agents  to  purphaic  from 
them  their  cattle.  He  acquired  conhderable  property, 
which  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind,  after  the  battle 
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of  Culioden  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  their  great* 
*1  c 1 s , 

The  iaft  of  any  eminence  was  the  celebrated  Mac- 
donald of  Barrifdale,  who  carried  thefe  arts  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  perfection  : befides  exalting  all  the 
common  practices,  he  improved  that  article  of  com* 
merce  called  the  black-meat  to  a degree  beyond  what 
was  ever  known  to  his  predeceffors.  This  was  a 
forced  levy,  fo  called  from  its  being  commonly  paid  i|i 
meal,  which  was  railed  far  a;id  wide  on  the  eftate  of 
every  -nobleman  and  gentleman,  in  order  that  their 
cattle  might  be  fecure  from  the  leffer  thieves,  oyer 
whom  he  fecretly  prefided  and  protected.  He  raifed 
an  income  of  500I.  a-year  by  thefe  taxes  ; apd  behav- 
ed with,  genuine  honour  in  reitoring,  on  proper  eanfi? 
derations,  the  ftolen  cattle,  of  his  friends,  fn  this  be 
bore  fome  refemblance  to'  our  Jonathan,  but  differed 
in  obferving  a Ttriob  fidelity  -towards  his  own  gangj 
yet  he  was  indefatigable  bn  bringing  to-  juft  ice  apy 
rogues  that  interfered  with  his  owa.  He  was  a main 
of  a polifhed  behaviour,  fine  addrefs,-  and  fine  perfon, 
He  confidered  himfelf  in  a very  high  light  as  a bene-* 
factor  to  the  public,  and  preferver  of  general  tranquil- 
lity *,  for  on  the  filver  plate,  the  ornament  of  his  baB 
drick,  he  thus  addreffes  his  broad  fword : 


Hse  tibi  erunt  artes,  pads  compontrfe  mores; 
Parcere  fubiedtos  etdebellare  iuoerbos. 


The  manners  of  the  native  Highlanders  may  juftly 
be-  expreffed  in  thefe  words. : indolejit  to  a high  de- 
gree, unlefs  roufed  to  war,  or  to  anv  animating  amufe* 
ments,,or  to  lend  any  difi  n ter  cited  afliltance  to  the  dif7 
trcffed  traveller,  either  in  directing  him  on  Iris  way,  or 
affording  their  aid  in  palling  the  dangerous  torrents  of 
the  Highlands ; hofpitahle  to  the  highelt  degree,  and 
tull  of  generality  ; are  much  affected  with  the  civility 
of  Itrangers,  and  have  in  themfelves  a natural  polite- 
nefs,  and  which  often  flows  from  the  meanefi  wheij 
leait  expected. 
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They  are  excefiively  inquifitive  after  your  bufmefs, 
your  name,  and  other  particulars  of  little  confequence 
to  them  *,  moll  curious  after  the  politics  of  the  world, 
and  when  they  can  procure  an  old  newfpaper  will 
iiften  to  it  with  ail  the  avidity  of  Shakfpeare’s  black- 
fmith ; they  have  much  pride,  and  confequently  are 
impatient  of  affronts,  and  revengeful  of  injuries.  Are 
decent  in  their  general  behaviour  ; inclined  to  fuperfli- 
tion,  yet  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  are 
capable  of  giving  a moll  diliin£l  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  faith.  „ But  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands their  charadler  begins  to  be  more  faintly  marked  ; 
they  mix  more  with  the  world,  and  become  daily  lefs 
attached  to  their  chiefs  : the  clans  begin  to  difperfe 
themfelves  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  find- 
ing that  their  indullry  and  good  conduct  afford  them 
better  protedlion  (fmee  the  due  execution  of  the  laws) 
than  any  of  their  chieftains  can  afford  ; and  the  chief- 
tain, tailing  the  fweets  of  advanced  rents,  and  the 
benefits  of  indullry,  difmiffes  from  his  table  the 
crowds  of  retainers,  the  former  inflruments  of  his 
.©ppreffion  and  freakifh  tyranny. 

With  refpecl  to  their  drefs,  their  brechcan , or  plaid, 
confffts  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yards  of  a narrow  Huff, 
wrapt  round  the  middle  and  reaching  to  the  knee  ; it  is 
often  fattened  round  the  middle  with  a belt,  and  is 
then  called  brechcanfeill  *,  but  in  cold  weather  is  large 
enough  to  wrap  round  the  whole  body  from  head  to 
foot;  and  this  often  is  their  only  cover,  not  only  within 
doors,  but  on  the  open  hills  during  the  whole  night. 
It  is  frequently  faftened  on  the  fhoulders  with  a pia 
often  of  (fiver,  and  before  with  a broache  (like  the 
fibula  of  the  Romans),  which  is  fometimes  of  filver, 
and  both  large  and  extenfive : the  old  ones  have  very 
frequently  mottos. 

The  (lockings  are  fhort,  and  tied  below  the  knees. 
The  cuaran  is  a fort  of  laced  fhoe,  made  of  a fkin  with 
the  hairy  fide  out,  but  now  feldom  worn.  The  truis 
were  worn  by  the  gentry,  and  were  breeches  and 
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ftockings  made  of  one  piece.  The  colour  of  their 
drefs  was  various,  as  the  word  brechcan  implies,  being 
dyed  with  ftripes  of  the  moft  vivid  hues  , but  they 
fometimes  a fie  61  the  duller  colours,  fuch  as  imitated 
thofe  of  the  heath  in  which  they  often  repofed. 

The  feil-begy  i.  e.  little  plaid,  alfo  called  kelt>  is  a fort 
of  fhort  petticoat  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  and  is  a 
modern  fubftitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid,  being 
found  to  be  lefs  cumberfome,  efpecially  in  time  of 
acfion,  when  the  highlanders  ufed  to  tuck  their  brech- 
can into  their  girdle.  Almoft  all  have  a great  pouch 
of  badger  and  other  fkins,  with  tafiels,  dangling  before^ 
in  which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money* 

Their  ancient  arms  were  the  Lochaber-ax , now  ufed 
by  none  but  the  town-guard  of  Edinburgh  ; a tremend- 
ous weapon  : the  broad  fivord , and  target : with  the 
lad  they  covered  themfelves,  and  with  the  firft  reached 
their  enemy  at  ja  great  diftance. 

The  dirk  was  a fort  of  dagger,  (tuck  in  the  belt: 
Mr.  Pennant  frequently  faw  this  weapon  in  the  fham- 
hies  of  Invernefs  converted  into  a butcher’s  knife,  be** 
ing,  like  Hudibras’s  dagger, 

A ferviceable  dudgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging* 

The  Mattucafihlaih,  or  arm-pit  dagger,  was  worn 
there  ready  to  be  ufed  on  coming  to  clofe  quarters. 
Thefe,  with  a piftol  (luck  in  the  girdle,  completely 
armed  the  Highlander. 

The  method  the  chieftain  took  formerly  to  afTemble 
the  elans  for  any  military  expedition,  was  this : In 
every  clan  there  is  a known  place  of  rendezvous* 
flyled  Cam  a whin,  to  which  they  mu  ft  refort  on  this 
fignal -a  perfon  is  fent  out  full*  fpeed,  with  a pole 
burnt  at  one  end  and  bloody  at  the  other,  and  with  a 
crois  at  the  top,  which  is  called  Croihtarie,  the  crofs 
©£  fhame  or  the  fiery  crofs  *,  the  firft  from  the  dif- 
grace  they  would  undergo  if  they  declined  appearing* 
the  fecond  from  the  penalty  of  having  fire  and  fvvord 
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carried  through  their  country,  in  cafe  of  refufal.  The* 
firft  bearer  delivers  it  to  the  next  perfon  he  meets,  he 
running  full  fpeed  to  the  third,  and  fo  on.  In  the 
year  1745  it  was  fent  by  home  unknown  difafFedled. 
hand  through  the  country  of  Breadalbane,  and  palled 
through  a tradf  of  thirty-two  miles  in  three  hours,  but 
without  effedh 

The  women’s  drefs  is  the  kireh,  or  a white  piece  of 
linen,  pinned  over  the  foreheads  of  thofe  that  are 
married,  and  round  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  falling 
behind  over  their  necks.  The  (ingle  women  wear  only 
a riband  round  their  head,  which  they  call  a fnood. 
The  tonnage  ox  plaid,  hangs  over  their  flioulders,  and  is 
faftened  before  with  a brotche,  but  in  bad  weather  is 
drawn,  over  their  heads. 
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DOUNE  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith, 
over  which  is  a bridge  of  two  arches.  It  confifts  of 
one  ftrect,  which  at  the  market-crofs  branches  off,  and 
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forms  the  figure  of  the  letter  Y.  The  number  of  fa« 
rnilies  is  about  238. 

Doune.  was  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  o£ 
Highland  purfes  and  of  pihols.  The  trade  of  the  for- 
mer is  gone,  and  of  the  latter  nearly  fo.  Several  cot-* 
ton  mills,  on  an  extenfive  feale,  were  fet  on  foot  feme 
years  fince  by  fome  brothers  of  the  name  of  Buchanan^ 
called  the  Adelphi  mills. 

The  chief  glory  of  Doune  is  the  cable,  a very  noble 
• and  extenfive  edifice,  romantically  fituated  on  a penin- 
fula  formed  at  the  union  of  the  Ardoch  and  the  Teitfi, 
a little  to  the  fouth-eah  of  the  town.  It  is  a fqtiare 
building,  with  walls  forty  feet  high,  and  about  ten  feet 
thick,  enclofing  a fpace  ninety-fix  feet  each  way.  The 
noth-weft  corner  of  the  cable  has  been  the  family  re- 
lidence. 

The  great  gate  (lands  on  the  north,  and  the  iron 
gate  and  bars  hill  remain  entire.  There  are  fcveral 
cellars  and  prifons  on  the  ground-floor,  on  each  fide  of 
the  entry ; and  after  being  introduced  into  the  great 
area,  you  afcend  to  the  tower  and  family- houfe  by  two 
outfide  hairs,  handing  over-againh  each  other,  that 
appear  to  have  been  once  (haded  by  a roof  fupported 
with  hone  pillars,  now  in  ruins. 

The  wehern  hair  leads  up  to  a fpacious  lobby,  that 
divides  the  kitchen  from  the  great  hall.  This  hall  is 
fixty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
the  roof  has  been  covered  with  hone  or  flate ; but  no- 
thing now  remains  except  the  wall.  The  kitchen 
chimney  extends  from  the  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  being  fupported  by  a hrong  arch,  hill  entire ; 
and  the  whole  building  on  this  fide  has  the  remains  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 

The  eahern  hair  leads  up  to  the  apartments  in'  the 
tower.  The  firh  is  a fpacious  room,  with  a pend  roof, 
and  a large  chimney,  containing  a middle  pillar.  This 
room  communicates,  with  the  meat  hall  at  the  north- 

o 

weh  corner,  and  was  perhaps  the  family  dining-room. 
There  are  feverai  other  apartments  in  tire  upper  fierier  $ 
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but  the  gntndeur  of  this  edifice  is  completely  effaced' 
by  thofc  terrible  prifons  it  contains. 

- From  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  dining-room  above 
mentioned  a narrow  flone  flair  defcends,  and  leads 
by  a fubterraneous  paflage  into  a cell  or  dungeon  that 
lies  below  the  north  fide  of  the  room,  into  which  no 
light  is  admitted,  except  what  it  borrows  from  a little 
room  above,  through  a fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  pend 
roof  of  the  cell,  left  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  fuf- 
focation,  and  to  let  down  the  fcanty  pittance  of  the 
captive. 

In  this  horrid  pit  was  fhut  up  the  unhappy  vi£lini 
of  the  baron’s  difpleafure,  where  he  lingered  out  a mi- 
serable exiftence. 

O,  defpotifm,  fure  thy  fway  eludes  the  piercing  eye 

Of  gentle  freedom,  and  the  ray  of  glorious  liberty  ; 

And  in  a cell  remote,  and  far  from  every  focial  right* 

Conligns  thy  victims  to  defpair  and  univerfal  night. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when  this  caftle  was  built,  as 
no  date  appears  on  any  part  of  it.  Being  the  family- 
feat  of  the  earls  of  Monteith,  it  mufl  have  been  built 
while  this  powerful  family  had  a (hare  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  its  itru£lure  it  appears  to  be  very  an- 
cient , and  as  the  earldoms  of  Fife  and  Monteith  were 
in  feparate  families  till  united  in  the  perfon  of  Robert* 
fon  of  king  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  the  mod  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  this  magnificent  building  was  erect- 
ed by  one  of  the  earls  of  Monteith  previous  to  the  time 
of  Robert. 

The  firfl  earl  of  Monteith,  Walter  Cummin,  was 
created  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1057,  and  this  nobleman 
was  afterwards  appointed  lord  high  fteward  of  Scot- 
land. This  Walter  was  the  grandfon  of  Bancho,  who 
was  murdered  by  Macbeth  ; and  having,  with  the  af- 
fiflance  of  Macduff  (formerly  thane,  now)  earl  of  Fife, 
quelled  a rebellion  that  threatened  Malcolm,  and  flaiii 
the  leader  of  the  rebels,  the  king  immediately  confer- 
red this  high  dignity  upon  him.  In  ancient  times  an 
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bfficer  was  appointed  in  each  difbri<£h  for  collecting  the 
king’s  revenues,  and  adminiftering  juftice,  who  was 
called  a thane,  and  the  fuperior  officer  over  the  whole 
was  called  the  abthane ; fo  the  title  earl  being  intro- 
duced by  Malcolm,  in  place  of  thane,  the  lord  high 
fteward  was  in  the  room  of  the  abthane. 

From  this  Walter,  lord  high  fteward,  the  family  of 
Stuarts  that  reigned  fo  long  in  Scotland  arofe. 

Tradition  however  reports,  that  the  caftle  of  Doune 
was  built  by  Murdac  duke  of  Albany,  and  earl  of  Mon- 
teith  and  Fife.  But  however  much  we  may  bedifpofed 
to  give  credit  to  local  tradition,  yet  the  account  of  the 
life  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  leaves  great  room  to 
doubt  how  far  it  was  poflibie  for  him  to  rear  filch  an. 
edifice. 

Murdac  was  fon  of  Robert,  who  was  fon  of  Ro- 
bert II.  king  of  Scotland.  Robert  was  created  earl  of 
Monteith  in  1370,  in  1398  he  was  created  duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  in  1406  he  fucceeded  to  the  government  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Robert  III.  and  governed  Scot- 
land fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1401  Murdac  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Homelden,  and  detained  till 
exchanged  for  Percy  in  141 1 ; and  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember,  1420,  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  govern- 
ment : but  being  of  a fluggifin  difpofition,  and  fcarce 
fit  to  manage  his  own  family,  he  was  obliged  to  refign 
the  government  in  four  years,  and  fo  could  have  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  judgment  neceflary  for  fuch  a build- 
ing as  Doune  caftle. 

His  refignation  was  fuddenly  followed  by  an  accufa- 
tion  of  high-trcafon  againft  him  and  his  two  fons,  Wal- 
ter and  Alexander,  and  Duncan  earl  of  Lennox  his 
father-in-law,  who  were  feized  and  carried  prifoners 
to  Stirling.  Murdac  was  taken  betwixt  Doune  and 
Dumblane,  at  a fmall  rivulet,  which  was  therefore 
called  Murdoch’s  Ford,  and  retains  that  name  to  this 
day. 

VOX.,  ?L  V 
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In  fummer,  1423,  the  prifoners  were  tried,  con* 
^emned,  and  beheaded  on  one  of  the  Govane  hills,  to 
the  north  of  Stirling  caftle,  about  half  way  from  the 
caftle  to  the  bridge.  Ifabella,  Murdac’s  wife,  being 
carried  from  Doune  caftle  to  the  caftle  of  Tantallan, 
in  Lothian,  the  heads  of  her  father,  huiband,  and  chil- 
dren, were  fent  to  her  to  the  prifon,  to  try  if,  impa- 
tient of  grief,  (lie  would  reveal  the  fuppofed  treafon  ^ 
but  her  anfwer  was  noble  and  elevated  : <c  That,  if  the 
Crimes  objected  were  true,  the  king  had  done  juftly, 
and  according  to  law.”  Murdac,  his  lady,  and  two 
fons  are  intombed  in  their  family  burying-place,  in  a 
fmall  ifland  of  the  loch  of  Monteith,  which  lies  near 
the  kirk  of  Port. 

During  thefe  lamentable  Iran  factions  the  caftle  of 
Domic,  as  well  as  Falkland  in  Fife,  were  lei  zed  by  the 
king,  and  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  till  the  year 
1302,  when  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Ilenry  VII. 
king  of  England,  was  married  to  Tames  IV.  king  oft 
Scotland,  and  got  fettled  on  her  in  liferent  the  caftle  of 
Doune,  and  certain  lands  in  Monteith.  After  the 
death  of  James  IV.  lire  married  Henry  lord  Methven, 
a deice.ndai.it  or  Murdac,  duke  of  Albany.  This  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  year  1528;  and  immediately 
after,  the  queen,  with  content  of  her  ion  king  James  V, 
and  of  her  huiband  lord  Methven,  granted  to  Tames 


Stewart,  a younger  brother  of  her  huiband  lord  Meth- 
ven,  and  anceftor  of  the  family  of  Moray,  the  cuftody 
or  the  caftle  of  Doune  for  his  life ; and  which  right 
was,  a few  years  afterwards,  converted  into  a feu  to 
him  and  his  heirs  bv  king'  Tames  V.  1 his  office  haft 
been  enjoyed  by  the  family  of  Edmonftone  of  Dun- 
treath,  and  occafioned  a deadly  quarrel  betwixt  the  fa- 
milies, which  ended  in  the  aflafTination  of  the  above 
James  Stewart  by  Edmonftone  of  Duntreath.  But 
James,  the  ion  of  the  above  James  Stewart,  obtained 


lull  pofleflioii  of  the  caftle,  and  was  afterwards  created 
Lord  Doune  by  charter  in  1581.  Since  that  time  the. 
caftle  has  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Moray’s  family. 
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In  the  year  1745;  it  was  fome  time  occupied  by  the 

rebels,  who  planted  a twelve-pounder  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  feveral  fwivels  on  the  parapets.  Thefe 
guns  were  brought  from  a merchant-fhip  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

On  its  being  quitted  by  the  rebels,  an  engineer  was 
fent  down  by  the  government  to  furvey  the  caftle,  that 
if  found  capable  of  being  made  tenable,  it  might  be  re- 
paired and  fortified ; but  it  is  probable  he  reported  to 
the  contrary,  as  nothing  was  done,  and  it  has  been, 
fince  neglected,  and  buffered  to  fall  to  ruin. 

A little  to  the  north  of  Doune  is  a fmall  river  called 
Annat,  or  Cambus,  which  runs  into  the  Teith.  In 
this  river  is  a grand  cafcade,  called  Caldron-linn,  from 
the  conftant  boiling  of  the  water,  like  as  in  a caldron* 

The  banks  of  the  Teith  are  beautifully  pidfurefque, 
and  were  much  admired  and  frequented  by  the  elegant 
lord  Karnes,  who  refided  at  Blair  Drummond,  a feat 
between  Stirling  and  Doune. 

Near  Doune  is  a large  cave,  in  a mountain  called 
Uaighmor,  which  fignifies  great  cave  or  den,  which 
was  formerly  a retreat  for  thieves. 

Callander  is  a fmali  town,  with  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants, who  chiefly  fpeak  Gaelic. 

The  Trofacks  are  often  vifited  by  perfons  of  tafte, 
who  are  defirous  of  feeingNature  in  her  rudeft  and  molt 
unpolifhed  (late.  They  are  fituated  about  ten  miles 
weft  from  Callander,  and  acceflible  by  a carriage  road, 
A traveller  going  by  the  fouth  limb  of  Ben-ledi,  and 
along  the  fides  of  two  beautiful  lakes,  has  thefe  lakes 
fometimes  concealed  from  his  view,  and  fometimes 
they  appear  in  all  their  extent,  having  their  banks  clad 
with  a fucceffion  of  fields,  trees,  houfes,  flocks,  and 
herds.  One  while  his  road  is  formed  on  a bulwark, 
like  the  quay  of  a harbour,  raifed  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  deep  ; another  while  he  travels  through  dark 
woods,  whofe  foiemn  gloom  is  fcarcely  penetrated  by 
a ray  of  the  fun. 
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On  the  fight  is  the  foreft  of  Glenfinlas,  which  1$ 
green  to  the  very  top,  and  was  once  covered  with  the 
deers  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  ; on  the  left  is  Ben-venu, 
which  was  orlce  a foreft  of  the  family  of  Monteith. 
Ben-venu  is  called  the  fmall  mountain,  becaufe  it  is 
lefs  than  Ben-ledi  ot  Ben-lomond,  from  which  it  is  al- 
nroft  equally  diftant,  forming  nearly  a ftraight  line 
with  both.  i 

When  you  enter  the  Trofacks,  there  is  fuch  an  af* 
femblage  of  wildnefs  of  rude  grandeur  as  beggars  all 
defcripticn,  and  fills  the  mind  with  the  moll  fublime 
conceptions.  It  feems  as  if  a whole  mountain  had 
been  torn  in  pieces,  and  fritter’d  down  by  a convulfion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  and 
woods,  and  hills,  fcattered  in  confufion  for  two  miles 
into  the  eaft  end,  and  on  the  fides  of  Loch  Catherine. 
The  accefs  to  the  lake  is  through  a narrow  pafs  of  half 
a mile  in  length,  fuch  as  ./Eneas  had  in  his  dreary  paf- 
fage  to  vifit  his  father’s  home — vaftoque  immanis  hiatu. 
The  rocks  are  of  a ftupendous  height,  and  feetn  ready 
to  clofe  above  the  traveller’s  head,  or  to  fall  down  and 
bury  him  in  their  ruins.  A huge  column  of  thefe 
locks  Was  fome  years  ago  torn  with  thunder,  and  lies 
in  large  blocks  very  near  the  road,  which  muft  have 
been  a tremendous  fcene  to  pafiengers  at  that  time. 
"Where  there  is  any  foil  their  fides  are  covered  with 
aged  weeping  birches. 

Travellers  who  wifh  to  fee  every  thing  they  can  of 
this  fingular  phenomenon,  generally  fail  weft,  on  the 
Couth  fide  of  the  lake,  to  the  Rock  and  Den  of  the 
Ghoft,  whofe  dark  recedes,  from  their  gloomy  ap^ 
pearanc'e,  the  imagination  of  fuperftition  conceived  to 
be  the  habitation  of  fupernatural  beings. 

The  hon.  Mrs.  Drummond  of  Perth  has  erefted 
booths  of  wicker  work  in  the  moft  convenient  places 
for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers  who  vifit  this  wild 
and  picturefque  landfcape  *,  and  the  tenants  of  the  next 
farm  are  very  ready  to  fhew  the  beauties  of  the  place  to 
travellers. 
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At  Tyndrom,  or  Tayndrom,  is  a good  inn,  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  higheft  inhabited  fituations  in  Great 
Britain.  Here  a fmall  rivulet  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Perth. 

Dalmaly  is  an  excellent  inn  in  the  parifh  of  Glenor- 
ehy,  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane. 

1'Iiis  village  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  tribe  of 
M( Gregor,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan  having  here  his  re- 
fidence. 

On  an  eminence,  oppofite  to  the  parifh-church,  ftill 
called  the  Gallow-hill,  were  executed  all  criminals 
doomed  to  death  in  his  courts  of  juftice.  The  procefs 
was  often  fummary,  and  the  execution  fpeedy.  The 
fun,  in  its  courfe  of  one  day,  beheld  the  culprit  a^ 
large,  apprehended,  arraigned,  adjudged,  condemned, 
and  brought  to  execution. 

In  other  criminal  courts  of  thofe  times,  fuch  proce- 
dure was  not  uncommon.  A fingle  a£t  of  M‘ Gregor’s 
juftice,  however,  is  on  traditional  record  : — One  of  hi.s 
retainers,  who  had  intentionally  put  out  the  eye  of  3 
ftranger  who  had  but  one,  was  condemned  to  lofe  both 
his  own,  in  retaliation  for  the  malice. 

For  the  enormities  of  fome  individuals,  the  maflacre 
of  the  Coiquhouns,  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
the  whole  clan  were  profcribed  by  a£I  of  parliament, 
as  ec  lawlefs  limmers the  ftrname  was  for  ever  fup^ 
prefled  ; and  at  baptifm  no  clergyman  was  to  give  the 
name  of  Gregor,  under  the  penalty  of  baniftiment  and 
deprivation.  Happily  thofe  manners  and  times  are  no 
more.  In  our  days  the  innocent  are  not  indifcrimi- 
nately  involved  in  the  infamy  and  punifhment  of  the 
guilty.  An  act  fo  fevere  is  repealed  by  a more  en- 
lightened legiflature  •,  and  the  clan  McGregor,  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  name,  and  of  every  franchife  of  citizens, 
are  as  civilifed,  as  peaceable,  and  as  much  diftinguifhed 
for  every  virtue,  as  any  of  their  fellow-fubjedfs  in  the 
Jdngdom. 

A little  to  the  weft  of  Dalmaly  is  Loch  Awe  5 at  the 
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eaft  end  of  which,  on  a rocky  point  projecting  into  the 
lake,  are  the  remains  of  Kilchurn  caftle. 

The  fquare  tower,  (till  of  a caltellated  form,  was 
built  in  1440,  by  fir  Colin  Campbell,  knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  anceftor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Succeffive  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  Caftle  Kilchurn,  and  part  of  it 
was  garrifoned  by  the  king’s  forces  in  1745,  to  fecure 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  But  now  this 
great  mafs  of  building  is  tumbling  to  the  ground,  p re- 
lenting a monument  of  the  mutability  of  earthly  gran- 
deur, and  the  unavoidable  decay  of  the  moll  durable 
works  of  human  art. 

On  a fmali  ifland,  not  far  from  Caftle  Kilchurn, 
called  Fraoch  Elan,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle.  In 
the  year  1267  this  little  demefne,  with  its  fortrefs,  and 
fome  contiguous  lands,  were  granted  by  king  Alexan- 
der III.  to  Gilbert  MsNaughtan,  the  chief  of  that  clan, 
on  condition  he  fhould  entertain  the  king  whenever  he 
patTed  that  way.  The  fatal  attempt  of  Fraoch  is  hand- 
ed down  from  age  to  age  in  a beautiful  Celtic  tale,  after 
the  manner  of  Oflian,  the  fon  of  Fingal, 

There  is  another  old  ruinous  caftle  at  Auchallader, 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  parifh,  a hunting-feat  of  the 
Breadalbane  family  in  the  days  of  the  chace,  but  prin- 
cipally intended  to  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  fuch  ma- 
rauders as  might  attempt,  in  thofe  predatory  times,  to 
pillage  and  defpoil  the  country.  Near  it,  on  the  Hope 
of  a hill,  a fatal  confliCf  took  place  about  two  centuries 
ago,  betwixt  two  hoftile  clans.  Various  caufes  are  af- 
figned  for  this  encounter.  Several  cairns,  (fill  vifible 
on  the  heath,  mark  the  place  where  the  flain  were  in- 
terred. 

In  the  ifland  of  Inifhail  the  remains  of  a fmali  mona- 
llery,  with  its  chapel,  are  (till  to  be  feen.  Concerning 
this  religious  houle  there  is  little  on  record,  and  tradi- 
tion conveys  but  fmali  information.  It  was  a houfe  of 
nuns,  memorable  for  the  fandbity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
purity  of  their  manners.  At  die  reformation,  when 
the  innocent  were  involved  equally  with  the  guilty  in 
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the  fufFerings  of  the  times,  this  houfe  was  fuppreffed, 
and  the  temporalities  granted  to  Hay,  the  abbot  of 
Inchaffery,  who,  abjuring  his  former  tenets  of  reli- 
gion, embraced  the  caufe  of  the  reformers.  King 
James  VI.  erected  Inchaffery  into  a temporal  lordfhip 
in  his  favour. 

Near  Loch  Awe  a battle  was  fought  between  fome 
troops  under  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  others  under 
M‘Dougal,  lord  of  Lorn,  in  which  the  former  were 
victorious. 

Bunawe  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch  Etie, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  which  runs' 
from  Loch  Awe  to  Loch  Etie.  Elere  is  a confiderablc 
falmon  ftfhery,  and  an  iron  foundery.  A quay  is  built4 
on  a fecure  and  weli-fhekered  bay,  for  the  reception 
of  fmall  veffels,  which  fail  to  Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 
Ulverftone,  &c.  with  pig-iron,  tanners’-bark,  kelp,  and 
falmon  j and  bring  back  in  return  iron-ore,  meal,  coals, 
tanned-leather,  (tone-ware,  and  other  articles. 

On  the  other  fide  of  Loch  Etie,  about  ten  miles 
north-weft  from  Bunawe,  ftood  the  famous  city  of 
Beregonium.  It  was  fituated  between  two  hills,  one 
called  Dun  Macfnachan,  or  the  hill  of  Snachan’s  fon  ; 
the  other,  the  more  lofty  of  the  two,  named  Dun 
Chail  an  righ,  u e.  the  hill  of  the  king’s  town.  A 
ftreet  paved  with  common  (tones,  extending  from  one 
hill  to  the  other,  is  called  Straid-mharagad,  that  is, 
the  market -ftreet ; and  another  place  goes  by  the  name 
of  Straid-namin,  or  the  meal-ftreet.  Some  years  (ince 
a wooden  pipe,  which  conveyed  water  from  one  hill 
to  the  other,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground. 

There  is  a tradition,  that  the  city  of  Beregonium  was  • 
deftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  ; and  a high  rock,  near 
Dun  Chail  an  righ,  has  a volcanic  and  frightful  appear-  ' 
ance.  Huge  fragments  have  broken  off,  and  fallen 
from  it. 

Many  cairns,  heaps  of  hones,  and  druidical  mdmi* 
merits,  arc  met  with  in  this  diftricL 
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The  Tides  of  Loch  Etie  are  plea  fa nt,  indented  into 
creeks  and  bays,  which  afford  anchorage  in  any  wind 
whatever.  There  are  feveral  falmon-frffieries. 

At  the  weftern  extremity  of  this  loch,  in  a fine  bay, 
is  Dunftaffage  caftle,  the  property  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  builder  of  this  caftle,  and  time  of  its  conftruc- 
tlon,  are  unknown.  It  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  once  the  feat  of  the  Pidtifh  and  Scottifh 
princes.  Here  for  a long  time  was  preferved  the  fa- 
mous (tone,  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  brought,  as  the 
legend  has  it,  from  Spain.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
by  Kenneth  II.  to  Scone,  and  is  now  in  Weftminfter 
abby,  brought  thither  by  king  Edward  I.  On  it  was 
the  following  infcription : 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum, 

Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenantur  ibidem. 

The  caftle  is  fquare,  the  infide  only  eighty -feven 
feet.  It  is  partly  in  ruins,  though  in  other  parts  ha- 
bitable. Three  of  the  angles  have  round  towers,  one 
of  them  projedling  but  very  little.  The  entrance  is 
towards  the  fea,  at  prefent  by  a ftaircafe  *,  but  proba- 
bly, in  former  times,  by  a drawbridge,  which  fell 
from  a fmall  gateway.  The  mafonry  appears  very 
ancient ; the  tops  embattled  or  crenellated.  This  build* 
Ing  is  fituated  on  a rock,  whofe  Tides  have  been  fcarped 
down  to  the  form  of  the  caftle,  in  order  to  render  it 
ileep,  and  difficult  of  accefs. 

In  1307  this  caftle  was  held  by  Alexander  MftDou- 
gal,  lord  of  Argyle,  a friend  to  the  Englifti ; but  it 
was  that  year  taken  by  Robert  Bruce,  when  MT)ou- 
gal,  fuing  to  that  prince  for  peace,  was  received  into 
his  favour. 

About  the  year  1455  this  caftle  appears  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  lords  of  the  Lies ; for  here  James, 
Ja'ft  earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled 
to  Donald,  the  Regulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  arms,  and  carry  on  a plundering  war  againft 
his  monarch,  James  II, 
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At  a {mail  diftance  from  the  caftle  is  a ruined  cha- 
pel, once  an. elegant  building;  and  at  one  end  an  in- 
clofure,  ferving  for  a family  cemetery.  Near  this  place 
is  a very  remarkable  echo. 

According  to  vulgar  tradition,  this  caftle  was  found- 
ed by  Edwin,  a Pidlifh  monarch,  cotemporary  with 
Julius  Ctefar,  who  named  it  after  himfelf  Evonium, 
Dun  Stallage  fignifies  Stephen’s  Mount. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Dun  Stallage,  on  the  coaft,  is 
the  caftle  of  Duncliy,  fituated  on  a great  rock,  preci- 
pitous on  three  lides,  the  ancient  relidence  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Lorn  ; and  two  miles  further  fouth  is  Oban,  a 
fmall  fea-port,  with  a cuftom-houfe  and  a poll-office. 
The  firft  houfe  of  this  place  was  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a trading  company  of 
Renfrew.  The  bay  is  large  enough  to  contain  five 
hundred  fail  of  merchantmen,  with  depth  of  water 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  Hoops  are  employed  in  the  filhing  and  coafting 
bufinefs  ; and  one  veftel,  of  about  250  tons,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltic  trade.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
js  about  600. 
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INVERARY  is  the  capital  of  Argylelhire,  and  a 
royal  burgh,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  a 
hilly  country.  The  harbour  of  Inverary  was  anciently 
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called  Stochk  Ichopper,  which  figniiies  the  gullet 
where  vellels  trade  for  filh  *,  and  there  is  reprefented 
in  the  {liield  of  the  town’s  arms  a net  with  a herring, 
and  the  motto  is  “ Semper  tibi  pendeat  lialec.”  That 
part  of  Loch  Fyne  by  which  the  parifh  is  bounded 
has  been,  for  time  immemorial,  noted  for  its  herrings, 
as  fuperior  to  any  found  in  the  weltern  feas.  In  fome 
years,  when  the  herrings  come  in  a large  body,  there 
have  been  at  lead;  500  boats  employed  in  catching 
them,  each  boat  carrying  four  men  5 and  as  many  as 
120,000  barrels  have  been  caught  and  cured  in  fome 
feafons,  worth  15s.  a barrel.  Loch  Fyne  is  alfo  fa- 
mous for  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  & c.  and  well  adapted 
for  fifhing,  having  a clear  bottom,  free  of  banks  or 
hidden  rocks  > the  depth  of  water  from  50  to  100  fa- 
thoms. 

The  prefent  town  was  built  about  twenty  years 
fmee,  on  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,  being  removed  front 
the  north  fide.  T he  new  houfes  are  convenient,  and 
well  built.  Almoft  the  whole  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  whofe  feat  is  juft  by.  Inverary  is  united  with. 
Air,  Campbeltown,  Irvine,  and  Rothfay,  in  fending 
2 member  to  parliament.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  1 1 00. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this 
place  about  the  year  1748,  and  that  of  woollen  in 
*77<j.  There  is  one  veffel  belonging  to  the  town  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade,  and  a few  fmall  veffels  engaged 
in  importing  meal,  coals,  &c.  and  carrying  out  wool, 
oak-bark,  and  timber. 

Although  the  family  of  Argyle,  upon  their  coming 
to  Inverary,  conformed  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  times,  by 
building  every  large  and  ftrong  caltle,  within  a fmall 
diitanee  of  the  prefent  one  towards  the  river  (which 
has  only  been  pulled  down  within  thefe  thirty  years), 
yet.it  does  not  appear  that  for  many  ages  they  did  any 
thing  confiderable  towards  the  improvement  or  embel- 
Irfhtnent  of  the  place,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fe~ 
venteenth  century,  when  the  marquis  of  Argyle  beg^ft 
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to  plant  a few  trees,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant. 
It  is  probable  he  was  early  diverted  from  this  purpofe 
by  the  coiifufion  ol  the  times  ; and  that  nothing  was 
afterwards  done  till  the  re-eilabhfhment  of  the  earl, 
his  foil,  fo  ne  time  between  the  years  1663  and  1670. 
Daring  the  (hort  period  of  his  po hellion,  it  appears 
that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards  beau- 
tifying the  family-feat;  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  old 
trees  about  Inverary  are  of  his  planting,  and  Hill  re- 
main a lingular  inftance  of  his  good  talie  and  difeern- 
ment,  refpecting  that  which  was  bell  adapted  to  the 
foil  and  climate.  Some  of  the  mod  admired  avenues, 
rows  of  trees,  and  plantations,  are  of  his  designing, 
and  plainly  fhew,  had  he  lived  longer,  that  much 
would  have  been  done,  upon  a very  large  fcale,  even 
at  that  early  period.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eiglw 
teenth  century,  fucceffors  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of 
Argyle  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  extend  their 
plantations,  and  to  embellifh  the  place.  About  the 
year  1745  the  prefent  caltle  was  begun  by  Archibald 
duke  of  Argyle  ; and,  after  a fhort  interruption  during 
the  rebellion,  it  was  refumed  and  finifhed.  Since  that 
time  a great  fum  has  been  annually  expended  by  him, 
by  his  fucceffor  the  late  duke,  and  by  the  prefent,  in 
making  extenfive  inclofures,  in  building,  planting,  im- 
proving, making  roads  (which  in  this  parifh  are  highly 
hniihed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair),  and  in  other 
works  of  utility  and  decoration.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
fums  laid  out  at  Inverary,  fince  the  year  1745,  do  now 
amount  to  the  enormous  fum  of  250,0001.  and  that 
the  prefent  duke,  fince  his  accellion  to  the  eftate,  has 
expended  at  the  rate  of  at  leaft  3000I.  per  annum.. 
Happily  for  his  family  and  his  country,  Newmarket 
had  not  engroiled  his  attention  ; and  hence  a confider- 
ablc  part  of  his  great  revenue  was  fortunately  employ- 
ed for  more  ufeful  purpofes,  in  promoting  the  general 
improvement  of  his  eftate,  in  giving  employment  to 
the  poor,  and  in  extending  induftry  and  manufactures. 
Thus  alfo  he  was  enabled  to  let  his  lands  to  his  tenants 
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on  reasonable  terms  j and  hence,  if  they  are  fober  and 
induftrious,  none  in  their  ftation  of  life  need  live  more 
comfortably.  Accordingly,  the  numerous  tenantry  on 
his  grace’s  eftates  are  fo  much  fatisfied  with  their  Btu- 
ation,  and  fo  much  attached  to  their  great  proprietor, 
that,  were  it  neceffary,  there  is  perhaps  no  fubjedt  in 
Great  Britain  who  could  bring  fo  great  a number  of 
perfons  into  the  field  in  defence  of  his  fovereign  and 
of  his  country. 
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THE  Black  Mountain  is  certainly  the  mod  lofty 
public  road  in  Great  Britain.  The  King’s-houfe  was 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army  when  march- 
ing through  this  defolate  country.  It  is  built  on  a 
plain. 

To  the  weft  of  King’s-houfe  is  Glenco,  remarkable 
for  the  infamous  maflacre  in  1691,  and  celebrated  for 
having,  as  Tome  aftert,  given  birth  to  Oflian.  Towards 
the  north  is  Morven,  the  country  of  his  hero  FingaL 
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The  fcenery  of  this  vally  is  far  the  moil  pifhirefque 
of  any  in  the  Highlands,  being  fo  wild  and  uncommon 
as  never  fails  to  attrafl  the  eye  of  every  ftranger  of  the 
lead  degree  of  tafte  or  fenfibility.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
ftronglv  marked  by  the  craggy  mountain  of  Buaehalety, 
a little  welt  of  the  King’s-houfe.  All  the  other 
mountains,  of  Glenco  refemble  it,  and  are  evidently 
but  naked  and  folid  rocks  riling  on  each  fide  perpen- 
dicularly to  a great  height,  from  a flat  narrow  bottom* 
fo  that  in  many  places  they  feem  to  hang  over,  and 
make  approaches  as  they  afpire  towards  each  other. 
The  top  of  the  ridge  of  Mils,  on  one  fide,  are  irregu- 
larly ferrated  from  three  or  four  miles,  and  fhot  in 
places  into  fpires,  which  form  the  moll  magnificent 
part  of  the  fcenery  above  Ken-loch-leven.  In  the 
middle  of  the  vally  is  a fmall  lake,  and  from  it  runs 
the  river  Coan,  or  Con  a,  celebrated  in  the  works  of 
i Milan.  Indeed  no  place  could  be  more  happily  cal- 
culated than  this  for  forming  the  tafte,  and  inlpiring 
the  genius  of  fuch  a poet. 

The  principal  native  animals  on  the  mountains  of 
Glenco  are  red  deers,  Alpine  hares,  foxes,  eagles, 
ptarmigans,  and  a few  moor-fowl.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  common  hare  was  never  feen  either  here,  in 
Glen-creran,  or  Glen-ety,  till  the  military  roads  were 
made.  The  partridge  is  a bird  but  lately  known  here, 
and  is  fti.ll  rare.  There  are  neither  rats  nor  vipers. 

Maryburgh  or  Gordons-burgh  is  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Loch  Eil,  built  by  William  III.  foon  afte/  he 
came  to  the  crown,  and  called  Maryburgh  in  honour 
of  his  queen  : for  fome  time  pall  it  has  been  alfb  call- 
ed Gordons-burgh,  from  the  houfe  of  Gordon,  to 
. whom  the  eftate  belongs.  It  is  a fioutifhing  little 
place.  About  fixty  veflels  belong  to  the  harbour ; of 
fhefe  there  are  four  floops  from  twenty  to  forty  tons, 
&nd  one  brig  of  200  tons. 

Fort  Wrilliam  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch 
Eil,  in  a plain  almoft  level  with  the  fea;  furrounded 
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with  mountains  which  were  once  covered  with  wood, 
and  from  which  many  ft  re  a ms  run  into  the  lake  : thofe- 
near  the  foot  are  the  Lochy  and  the  Nevis. 

The  fort  was  firft  built  at  the  inftigation  of  general 
Monk  during  the  proteflorlhip  of  Cromwell  ; it  at 
that  time  occupied  more  ground  than  it  now  does,  and 
was  capable  of  containing  2000  men.  It  was  then 
called  the  fort  or  garrifon  of  Inverlochy,  from  the  river 
fo  called.  King  William  rebuilt  it  on  a fmaller  fcale 
with  done  and  lime,  and  called  it,  from  his  own  name, 
Tort  William. 

In  the  year  1746  it  flood  a fiege  againft  the  rebels 
of  three  weeks,  with  the  lofs  of  only  fix  men  killed, 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  The  fort  is  by  no  means 
a place  of  (Length,  and  is  only  fupplied  with  a com- 
pany of  invalids  ; a few  years  ago  the  river  Nevis  un- 
dermined a part  of  the  wall,  and  fwept  it  away,  fmce 
which  it  has  been  going  fail  to  ruin,  and  no  fteps  are 
taken  to  repair  it.  A poll  office  was  eflabliffied  at 
Fort  William  in  1764.  The  number  of  inhabitant* 
in  Maryburgh  and  Fort  William  is  about  1200. 

About  four  miles  north  from  Fort  William,  on  the 
river  Lochy,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cafUe, 
which  was  built,  or  .rather  repaired,  by  the  family  of 
Locheil,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  This  was  pro- 
bably continued  on  the  fpot  where  Banquo,  thane  of 
Lochaber,  and  anceftor  of  the  royal  Stuart,  had  a 
caftle.  There  is  dill  remaining  or  this  building  a wall 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  a vault  almoft  entire.  Of 
old,  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  it  muff  have 
been  a ftrong  place.  Its  fituation  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  forces  its 
paffage  through  rocks  ; on  the  land  fide  it  v/as  defend- 
ed by  a ditch  and  drawbridge. 

On  the  fide  of  the  glen  lie  fcattered  the  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  building,  called  Diffidhairdghall,  on  the 
top  of  a hill  400  yards  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
traces  of  tlje  building  are  vifibk,  which  (hews  the 
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figure  to  have  been  oval : the  builder,  the  time  of  its 
erection,  and  its  defign,  are  equally  unknown.  From 
its  elevated  fituation,  it  was  probably  a fortrefs  or 
place  of  defence  ; and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  refided  at  In- 
verlochy. 

For  want,  of  a proper  quay  at  Fort  William,  veffels 
in  ftormy  weather  are  obliged  to  unmoor  and  crofs  to 
the  oppofite  fhore,  where  is  a tolerably  fafe  harbour* 
with  good  anchorage,  called  Camufnugaul. 

To  the  eaft  of  Fort  William  is  Ben  Nevis,  4370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  reckoned  the  highelf 

mountain  in  North  Britain. 
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AT  Burnwynd  is  Hattondioufe,  a feat  of  lord 
Cullen. 

Mid  Calder  is  pleafantly  fituated,  in  a country  well 
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wooded,  near  the  river  Almond.  Near  the  Manfe  is 
Greenbank-houfe,  formerly  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
Spottifwood  family.  In  the  houfe  is  a portrait  of  the 
fuper  intend  ant.  A little  to  the  weft  of  the  town  is 
Calder-houfe,  a feat  of  lord  Torpichen.  Between  the 
houfe  and  the  town  is  a large  plane-tree,  the  trunk  of 
it  is  fourteen  feet  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
thickeft  part  eighteen  feet,  and  the  branches  extend  at 
leaft  thirty  feet  each  way. 

There  are  feveral  mounds  or  barrows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and,  according  to  tradition,  a battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Scotch  king  Malcolm,  and 
the  emperor  Conftantine  IV. 

Livingfton  was  long  the  chief  feat  of  a family  of 
the  fame  name,  which  was  defcended  from  the  earls 
of  Linlithg  ow  and  Collander.  The  houfe  was  caftel- 
lated,  and  defended  by  a wet  ditch,  and  a rampart  of 
earth.  About  a mile  north-eaft  from  this  houfe  is  a 
farm-houfe,  called  New-year-field,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  a royal  hunting-feat  when  the  king’s  refided 
at  Linlithgow.  Here  is  a wall,  adjoining  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  a fpecific  for  the  king’s-evil, 
if  applied  by  the  royal  hand  on  New-year’s-day  before 
fun-rifing. 

Kilpatrick,  or  Old  Kilpatrick,  is  fo  named  from  St. 
Patrick,  v/ho  was,  according  to  tradition,  a native  of 
this  parifh  ; though  other  accounts  fay  he  was  born  in 
Wales  ; and  there  is  a large  flone  in  the  Clyde,  vifible 
at  low  water,  called  St,  Patrick’s  ftone : he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  a noble  Roman,  who  fled  to  this 
cpuntry  to  avoid  perfecution.  Here  is  a eonflderable 
manufadiure  of  woollen,  a fmithery,  and  a large 
bleach-field.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
2450.  - 

Between  Kilpatrick  and  Dumbarton  is  Dunglafs, 
once  a.  Roman  Ration,  fituated  at  the  wefteru  extre- 
mity of  Graham’s  dyke.  In  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time 
here,  was  a caftle  of  fome  flrength,  which  was  blown 
up  by  the  treachery  of  an  Lnglifh  boy. 
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Dumbarton  is  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  a royal  burgh,  united  with  Glafgow, 
Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen,  to  return  one  member.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Clyde,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven.  It  is  ancient,  large,  but  not  well  built, 
and  defended  by  a caftle  fituated  clofe  to  the  river  on  a 
vaft  rock,  formerly  deemed  impregnable,  and  now  the 
refidence  of  a garrifon.  There  is  in  this  town  a con- 
fiderable  crown  and  bottle  glafs  manufacture,  which 
employs  upwards  of  100  hands.  Extenfive  print-fields 
in  the  neighbouring  parifhes  alfo  employ  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dumbarton.  It  has  a good  harbour,  where 
large  brigs  lie  fafe  in  all  weathers.  About  2000  tons 
of  (hipping  belong  to  this  place,  which  employ  feventy 
Teamen.  The  town  is  entirely  free  of  all  imports,  or 
borough  taxes  ; but  is  by  no  means  in  a flourifhing  or 
increafing  ft  ate,  owing  to  the  letters  of  deaconry  pre- 
venting ftrangers  from  working  at  their  trades  without 
coftly  entries  : the  number  of  fouls  is  about  2000. 

Two  miles  from  Dumbarton  is  the  old  houfe  of 
Dalquhurn,  adjoining  to  the  village  of  Rentoun,  where 
was  born  the  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet;  he  was  a grandfon 
of  fir  James  Smollet  of  Bonhill,  but  being  of  a younger 
branch  and  fmall  fortune,  was  educated  as  a furgeon, 
and  in  that  capacity  ferved  at  Carthagena,  a circum- 
ftance  defcribed  in  his  Roderick  Random : he  after- 
wards declined  phyfic,  applying  himfelf  to  hiftory  and 
the  belles-lettres.  His  hiftory  bears  evident  marks  of 
hafte,  but  his  Roderick  Random  will  be  admired  as 
long  as  the  Englifh  language  is  read.  He  died  at  Leg- 
horn in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Near  the  place 
of  his  nativity  a column  has  been  ereCfed  to  his  memory 
by  his  coufin,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Sifte  viator ! 

Si  lepores,  ingenii  que  venam  benignam. 

Si  morum  caiidiffimum  piCtorem, 

Unquam  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memorise 
Tobi^  Smollet,  M.D. 

X 


VOL.  VI< 


Viri  virtutibus  hi  fee 
CUue  in  homine  et  cive? 

Et  laudes  et  imiteris 
Hand  medioc'riter  ornati ; 

Qui  in  literis  varii  verfatus, 

Poll  quam,  felicitate  libi  propria? 

Sefe  pofteris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerbA  raptus 
Anno  setatis  51-. 

Eheu  I quam  procul  a patria, 

Prope  Liburni  Fortum  in  Italia 
Jacet  fepultus  : 

Tali  fantoque  viro,  patrueli  fiio, 

Cui,  in  decurfu,  lampada 
Se  potius  tradidifle  decuit? 

Hanc  columnam. 

Amoris  eheu  ! inane  mon amentum? 

In  ipfis  Leviniae  ripls 

Quas,  verlicuMs,  iub  exitu  vitas,  illuftratas 
Primis,  infans,  vagitibus  perfonuit, 

Ponendam  curavit 
Jacobus  Smollet  de  Bonhilh 

Renton  is  a town  of  three  ftreets,  running  parallel 
with  each  other,  built  lince  the  year  1782,  to  accom- 
modate the  people  employed  in  the  neighbouring  print- 
fields  : the  population  is  about  1200. 

A little  to  the  well  of  the  Leven,  on  a fmall  emi- 
nence, called  Caftle  hill,  once  Hood,  it  is  faid,  a caftle, 
the  refidence  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  where  he  breath- 
ed his  la  ft. 

. Three  miles  beyond  Renton,  come  in  view  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and  continue  near  its  ftiores  to  Tarbet  inn. 
This  is  the  moft  extenfive,  and,  perhaps,  the  moft 
beautiful  lake  in  Scotland,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Grampian  mountains,  which  end  here,  and  feem  to 
rife  in  many  iflands,  which  appear  a continuation,  or 
like  fragments  broken  off  by  fomc  violent  convulfion  of 
nature.  The  iflands  are  mountainous,  and  beautifully 
pidturefque.  On  Inch-Calloch,  or  the  Ifte  of  Nuns? 
are  the  remains  of  a conventual  church.  Inch-Murrin,, 
or  the  Me  of  St.  Murrinus,  is  two  miles  long,  and  con- 
verted into  a deer  park  *,  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  a houfc 
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once  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lenox.  On  this  illand 
John  Colquhun,  laird  of  Lufs,  was  murdered,  with* 
feveral  of  his  followers,  in  1439,  by  a party  of  High- 
landers, under  the  conduct  of  Lauchlan  Maclean  and. 
Murdoch  Gibfon,  who  ravaged  this  part  of  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword.  There  are  many  others.  On 
the  eaftern  fide  is  Ben  Lomond,  from  which  the  whole 
extent  of  the  lake  is  feen. 

In  the  pariffi  of  Lufs,  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  were 
living  in  the  year  17 69, 

Rev.  Mr.  Robertfoii,  minifter,  aged  90 
Mrs.  Robertfon  his  wife  . , 86 

Ann  Sharp,  their  fervant  . » 94 

Niel  Macnaughton,  kirk  officer  . 86 

Chriftian  Gay,  his  wife  . * 94 

Walter  Maclellan  . . * 90 

From  Tarbet  is  a rnofl  charming  view  of  Loch  Lo* 
krond. 
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FOUR  miles  from  Queen sferry,  on  the  left,  is 
Abercorn,  where  was  one  of  the  molt  ancient  manaf- 
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teries  in  Scotland.  The  Romans  had  feveral  ftations 
tjetween  Cramond  and  Antoninus’s  wall,  on  one  of 
which  Abercorn  caftle  was  built,  near  the  church,  dif- 
ficult of  accefs,  except  from  the  eaft.  During  the 
power  of  the  Douglases  it  became  a place  of  great 
ftrength.  In  1454  that  noble  family  rebelling  againft 
James  II.  the  caftle  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  dif- 
mantled,  after  which  it  was  never  repaired. 

Borrowftounnefs  is  fituated  on  a point  of  land,  which 
projects  into  the  Forth.  It  is  a burgh  of  barony,  go- 
verned by  a bailie  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  old,  low,  and 
crowded,  but  for  the  moft  part  clean  and  convenient. 
The  piers,  bafon,  and  harbour,  include  about  two  acres ; 
and  the  depth  of  water  in  fpring  tides  is  from  fixteen 
to  eighteen  feet.  The  {hipping  belonging  to  the  town 
amount  to  about  twenty-five  fail : of  thefe  feventeen 
are  brigs  from  feventy  to  170  tons  ; eight  floops  from 
twenty  to  feventy  : fix  of  the  brigs  fail  regularly  to  and 
from  London,  one  every  fourteen  days  *,  the  others 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Whale  fifh- 
ing  has  been  attempted  feveral  times,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Coals  and  fait  are  the  chief  exports  $ the  im- 
ports are  grain,  timber,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and  linfeed. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2600. 

Queensferry,  Northferry,  Inverkeithing,  Limekilns, 
Grangemouth,  St.  David’s,  l orry,  and  Culrofs,  are 
members  of  this  port,  and  united  to  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Great  quantities  of  coal  are  dug  near  the  town,  and 
there  are  thirty  fait  pans : at  the  fouth  and  weft  end 
of  the  town  are  quarries  of  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  and 
granite. 

Near  the  town  is  Kinniel,  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton. 
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Corflorphine  . 4 3 Brought  up  22  a 

Almond  Water  . 4 1 Airdrie  Inn,  Lanerk- 

Brokes  Burn,  Lin-  ihire  . . 10  6 

iithgowfhire  . 1 4 Loanhead  * .26 

Drumcrofs  . .54  Sandy  Hills  . .40 

Bathgate  . .16  Shettleilon  . . 1 o 

Craighoufe  Inn  . 4 o Glafgow  . .30 

22  2 In  the  whole  43  6 

TWO  miles  beyond  Almond  Water,  on  the  left,  is 
Kilpunt,  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Hopeton  ; and  beyond 
Brokefburn,  on  the  right,  is  Kirkhill,  a feat  of  the  ear! 
of  Buchan. 

Bathgate  was  part  of  the  great  pofleffions  which  king 
Robert  Bruce,  in  1316,  gave  in  dowry  with  his  daugh- 
ter lady  Margaret  to  Walter  high  (leward  of  Scotland* 
who  made  it  his  principal  relidence,  and  died  here  in 
1328.  Some  traces  of  his  manlion  are  (till  vilible  in 
the  middle  of  a morafs  near  the  town.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  1400. 

Four  miles  north  from  Bathgate,  at  Torpichen,  was 
a preceptory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem* 
founded  by  David  I. : only  the  choir  of  the  church  re- 
mains. 

Beyond  Bathgate  is  Ogleface*  a ruined  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Hopeton. 
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TWO  miles  fouth- call  from  the  church  of  Govan 
are  the  remains  of  a caftle,  the  walls  of  which  are  em 
tire.  It  appears  to  have  been  a building  of  confider-. 
able  ftrength,  and  was  for  a long  time  the  jointure 
houfe  of  the  Pollock  family,  Near  the  Clyde  are  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow. 
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, PAISLEY  is  fituated  on  the  river  Cart,  and  was 
^redled  into  a burgh  in  1488  by  James  IV. ; it  is  go- 
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Turned  by  three  m a gift  rates  and  a town  council,  but 
not  concerned  in  electing  a parliamentary  member. 
This  town  began  to  flourifh  by  its  manufadhires  foon 
after  the  union  ; the  principal  articles  at  firft  were 
plaids  and  coarfe  checks,  and  afterwards  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs. Thele  were  fucceeded  by  fabrics  of  a 
lighter  and  -more  fanciful  kind,  confiding  not  only  of 
plain  lawns,  but  like  wife  thofe  that  were  ftriped  or 
checked  with  cotton,  and  others  that  were  ornamented 
with  a great  variety  of  figures  ; feme  of  which  laft  ar- 
ticles if  ill  contine  to  be  manufactured  there.  The 
making  of  linen  gauze  was  a confiderable  branch  of 
trade  in  Paiiiey,  as  likewife  white  fewing  thread, 
known  to  the  merchants  by  the  name  of  ounce  thread, 
as  diftinguifhed  from  the  different  kinds  of  coloured 
and  white  thread  which  have  been  manufactured 
-chiefly  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

About  the  year  1760  the  making  of  filk  gauze  was 
firft  attempted  at  Paiiiey,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spi- 
taifields  in  London.  The  fuccefs  was  beyond  the  mod 
fanguine  expectations  of  thole  who  engaged  in  it. 
Such  nice  and  curious  fabrics  were  devifed,  and  fuch 
a vaft  variety  of  elegant  and  richly  ornamented  gauze 
was  i filed  from  this  place,  as  outdid  every  thing  of 
the  kind  that  had  formerly  appeared.  Spital fields  was 
obliged  to  relinquifh  the  manufacture.  Companies 
came  down  from  London  to  carry  it  on  at  Paifley, 
where  it  profpered  and  increafed,  it  is  believed,  beyond 
any  manufacture  which  any  town  of  Scotland  could 
boaft  of.  Indeed,  it  not  only  became  the  great  diftin- 
guifhing  manufacture  of  that  town,  but  it  filled  the' 
country  round  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  ; and 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it,  had  not  only  warehoufes 
in  London  and  Dublin,  but  they  had  correfpondents 
upon  the  continent,  and  Ihops  for  vending  their  com- 
modities even  in  Paris  Ltfelf.  It  appears  from  the  beft 
calculation  that  could  be  made,  that  in  the  year  1784, 
die  manufadtures  of  Paifley,  in  filk,  gauze,  lawn,  and 
linen  gauze,  and  white  fewing  thread,  amounted  to  the 
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value  of  579,1851.  16s.  6d.  and  that  no  fewer  than 
26,484  perfons  were  employed  in  carrying  them  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exa£t  account  of  the  ftate  of 
Its  manufactures  at  prefent.  The  filk  branch  has  evi- 
dently declined,  but  the  muffin  has  fo  far  come  in  its 
room,  and  the  thread  manufacture  has  confiderably  in- 
creafed.  There  are  fome  others  carried  on  there,  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked  : for  inftance, 
conliderable  tan-works,  four  in  number,  two  foap  and 
candle-works,  a manufacture  of  ribands,  and  another 
of  inkle  or  tape. 

Before  the  reformation,  here  was  a rich  monaftery  5 
and  the  town  of  Paifley  continued  a part  of  the  origi- 
nal or  abby  parifh  of  Paifley  till  the  year  1738,  when 
the  magiftrates  and  council  having  purchafed  the  right 
of  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dundonald,  a new 
church  was  built,  and  the  town  was  ereCted  into  a fepa- 
rate  parifh.  Since  which  time  two  other  churches  have 
been  ereCted ; befides  which  there  are  two  large  dif- 
fenting  congregations  in  the  town,  thofe  of  the  anti- 
burgher perfuafion  and  the  relief.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  three  parifhes  is  eftimated  at  24,600. 

The  parifh  of  Paifley  is  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
about  nine  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  half  a mile 
to  about  three.  There  are  five  coal-mines,  and  free- 
ftone  quarries  abound  in  the  parifh.  In  the  various 
weaving  branches  there  were  employed  at  Whitfuntide, 
1791,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paifley,  1108  loams,  which 
added  to  2494  employed  in  the  town,  gives  3602  in 
all.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  weaving  branches  are  carried  on,  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  Paifley,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the  num- 
ber of  looms  in  the  town  and  fuburbs.  Befides  about 
150  in  the  country  part  of  the  parifh,  there  are  great 
numbers  employed  by  them  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, which  are  dependent  on  Paifley. 

Here  was  a priory,  changed  afterwards  into  an  abby 
of  black  monks,  brought  from  Wenlock  in  England. 
It  was  founded  by  Walter  fon  of  Alan,  lord  high 
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Reward  of  Scotland,  in  1164.  It  was  the  common 
burial-place  of  that  noble  family  till  they  were  raifed 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 

rlhe  monks  of  this  place  are  fuppofed  to  have  writ- 
ten a chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Black  Book  of  Paifley , from  the  colour  of  its  cover. 
This  curious  morfel  of  antiquity,  cited  frequently  by 
Buchanan,  belonged  to  the  prefident  of  Spottefwood  ; 
and  after  his  death  was  carried  into  England  by  gene- 
ral Lambert.  It  is  now  in  the  king’s  library  at  St. 
James’s. 

George  Shaw,  abbot  in  1484,  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied the  monaftery,  rebuilt  the  refectory,  and  other 
offices  of  the  monks,  the  church,  and  the  precin£ts  of 
the  convent,  and  enlarged  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
which  he  enclofed  with  a wall  of  hewn  {tone,  mea- 
furing  about  a mile  in  circuit.  In  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  wall  there  was  a niche  with  a ftatue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  this  diftich  under  her  feet: 

Hac  ne  vade  via,  nifi  dixeris  Ave  Maria: 

Sit  temper  line  \x  j qui  tibi  dicit  Ave. 

The  abby  church  appears  to  have  been,  when  en- 
tire, a very  grand  building;  it  v/as  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs.  The  great  north  window  is  a fine  ruin,  the 
arch  very  lofty,  and  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully 
light,  and  ftiil  entire ; only  the  chancel  now  remains, 
which  is  divided  into  a middle  and  two  fide  aifles,  by 
lofty  columns,  whofe  capitals  are  ornamented  with 
grotefque  figures,  and  fupporting  Gothic  or  pointed 
arches.  Elere  are  twp  ranges  of  pointed  windows, 
the  upper  ones  remarkably  clofe  to  each  other.  Both 
the  weft  and  north  doors  are  highly  decorated  with 
leuipture,  indeed  the  whole  outfide  has  been  profufely 
ornamented.  In  1789  this  building  was  htted  up  for 
parochial  fervice,  with  pews  and  galleries.  Towards 
the  weft  end  there  are  feveral  other  ruins.  The  earl 
of  Abercorn’s  burial-place  is  by  much  the  greateft 
curiofity  in  Paifley  ; it  is  an  old  Gothic  chapel,  with- 
out pulpit  or  pew,  or  any  ornament  whatever ; but  it 
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has  the  fin  eft  echo  perhaps  in  tire  world;  when  the  end 
door,  the  only  one  it  has,  is  fnut,  the  noife  is  equal  to 
a loud,  and  not  very  diftant,  clap  of  thunder  ; if  you 
ftrike  a fingle  note  of  mufic  you  hear  the  found  gra- 
dually afeending,  till  it  dies  away  as  if  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffufing  itfelf  through  the 
circumambient  air.  If  a good  voice  tings,  or  a mufi- 
cal  inltrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  eifedf  is  inex* 
preffibly  agreeable.  In  this  chapel  is  the  monument 
of  Margery  Bruce  ; fire  lies  recumbent,  with  her  hands 
doled  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; over  her  was  once  a 
rich  arch,  with  iculptures  of  her  arms. 

The  garden  wall,  a very  noble  and  extenfive  one,  of 
cut  (tone,  conveys  feme  idea  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  this  place.  By  a rude  infeription,  hill  extant  on 
the  north-weft  corner,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
George  Shaw  the  abbot,  in  the  year  1484  ; the  fame 
gentleman  who,  four  years  after,  procured  a charter 
for  the  town  of  Paiiley : the  infeription  is  too  fmguiar 
£0  be  omitted.— 

Thv  celfit  the  abbot  Georoe  of  Shaw. 

4 u ^ 

About  my  abby  gart  make  this  waw, 

An  hundred,  four  hundredth  rear, 

Eighty- four, -the  date  but  weir. 

Pray  for  his  falvation 

That  laid  tills  noble  foundation- 

Two  miles  eaft  from  Paiiley  are  the  ruins  of  Cruick- 
fton  caftle,  originally  the  property  of  the  Croc,  a once 
powerful  family  ; but  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II. 
conveyed  by  marriage  of  the  heirefs  to  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts.  In  this  manfion  Darnly  held  dalliance 
with  his. beauteous  queen  ; and  a great  yew  is  ftill  ex- 
ifting  under  which  they  breathed  their  loves.  And  the 
queen,  unconfcious  of  events,  ftruck  a coin  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  with  the  figure  of  the  tree,  a crown,  and  the 
?notto,  D at  gloria  vires . 

Beith,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  contained  only 
five  dwelling-houfes  ; the  number  of  inhabitants,  at 
this  time,  is  1750  in  the  village,  befides  upwards  of 
"Woo  in  the  country  part  of  the  parifh.  Here  are 


fnanufaclures  cf  cotton,  muflin,  and  gauze.  In  this 
pari fli  were  formerly  feveral  cailles  or  fquare  towers, 
all  of  which  have  been  demolifbed  but  one,  which  was 
anciently  a feat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Giffim. 

Beyond  Beith,  on  the  right,  is  Kilbirnie,  a feat  of 
the  earl  of  Crawfurd,  near  a lake  ; about  a mile  long, 
and  half  a mile  broad. 

At  Dairy  is  a manufadfure  of  cotton  : the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  Boo.  In  the  parifh  is  Camp- 
hill,  where  the  Scotch  army  is  laid  to  have  encamped 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Largo  in  1263.  On  a farm 
called  Auchinikeith,  is  a large  cave  on  a lime-flone 
rock. 

At  Kilwinning  there  was  an  abby  of  Tyronefian 
monks,  founded  by  Hugh  Marville,  conitable  of  Scot- 
land, in  1140.  1 his  houfe,  when  entire,  occupied 

Several  acres,  but  at  prefent  the  fituation  of  the  build- 
ings cannot  be  traced  out.  It  was  in  a great  myafure 
demol idled  in  1560,  by  Alexander  ear!  of  Glencairn, 
in  confequence  of  an  order  from  the  dates  of  Scot- 
land. A few  years  after  part  of  the  abby  church  was 
repaired,  and  made  parochial  till  1775,  when,  being 
found  ruinous  and  unfafe,  it  was  taken  down,  and  a 
modern  church  eredted  on  its  fite  : the  deeple  or 
tower  was  again  repaired  in  1789,  at  the  expence  of 
the  earl  of  Eglingtoun. 

In  15  r 3 William  Bunfh,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  was 
dain  at  the  battle  of  Floddon. 

At  the  general  fupprelliQii  it  was  granted  to  Alex- 
ander earl  of  Glencairn.  In  1S02  Hugh  earl  of  Eu- 
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lingtoun  obtained  a new  grant  of  the  fite,  with  all  the 
lands  and  tithes  which  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  it, 
either  in  property  or  fuperiority  j and  they  w . re  eredf- 
ed  into  a temporal  lordfhip  to  him,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

i wo  miles  from  Kilwinning  is  Eglingtoun  critic, 
for  fome  centuries  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Eglingtoun. 

Irvine  is  a fea-port,  on  the  north  fide  of  a river-of 
^he  fame  name,  at  a final  1 distance  from,  the  frith  of 
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Clyde.  The  principal  trade  is  exporting  coal  to  Ire- 
land : the  harbour  is  near  half  a mile  from  the  town. 
In  the  year  1790  the  number  of  veffels  which  be- 
longed to  this  port  was  fifty-one,  the  tonnage  of  which 
amounted  to  3682  tons;  the  larged  160  tons,  the 
fmalleft  thirty-three  ; and  about  24,000  chaldrons  are 
exported  annually  : confiderable  quantities  of  woollen 
goods  and  carpeting,  muflins,  lawns,  gauzes,  and 
linen,  are  likewife  exported  from  the  manufacturing 
towns ; the  principal  imports  are  hemp,  iron,  deals 
from  Memel  and  Norway,  fhip-timber,  and  corn  : the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parifh  is  fup~ 
pofed  to  be  upwards  of  4500. 

Near  Dundonald,  four  miles  fouth  from  Irvine,  is 
an  ancient  and  royal  caftle,  where  Robert  II.  refided, 
and  mhere  he  died. 
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STUARTON  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
family  of  Stuart,  who  had  formerly  a feat  here ; it  is 
remarkable  for  excellent  cheefe. 

About  a mile  from  the  village,  in  the  road  to  Paifley, 
are  the  ruins  of  Corfhill-houfe,  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
Cunninghams. 

Pollockfhaws  is  a populous  manufacturing  village.  ' 
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CURRIE  Is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
dale  in  which  is  laid  the  fcene  of  that  beautiful  pailo- 
ral  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  In  the  parifli  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  caftle  called  Lenox  tower  ; which 
is  faid  to  have  been  a feat  of  the  family  of  Lenox,  and 
occafionally  the  refidence  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland. 
It  was  afterwards,  according  to  the  fame  tradition,  a 
feat  of  the  regent  Morton.  It  was  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence, with  a fubterraneous  p adage  to  the  river  Leith  j 
the  extent  of  the  rampart  which  goes  round  the  hill  is 
304  yards.  The  under  part  of  this  once  magnificent 
caftle  is  now  ufed  as  a hogfty. 

Not  far  from  Lenox  tower,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  another  ancient  manfion  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Skene. 

Near  Currie  is  Warrifton,  a feat  of  the  earl  of 
Morton. 

At  Wilfon  town,  in  the  parifti  of  Carnwath,  an  iron- 
faundery  was  ere<S:ed  fome  years  fince  by  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Wilfon.  In  this  parifh  are  the  ruins 
of  Couthaliey  caftle,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Somer- 
villes . 
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At  Carffairs  a riew  and  elegant  church  has  lately 
been  built  : on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  parifh  there  is  a 
Roman  camp.  Carftairs-houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  is  remarkable  lor  its  excellent  gardens. 

Lanerk,  or  Lanark,  is  a royal  burgh,  and  capital  of 
tire  countv  to  which  it  nives  name.  It  is  united  with 
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Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  in  electing  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a provolf,  bai- 
lies, dean  of  guild,  &c.  It  is  fituated  on  the  (lope  of 
a rifmg  ground,  near  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Clyde.  It  con  fids  of  five  ftreets  befides  lanes,  and 
about  2260  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a neat  edifice, 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  dockings.' 

We  are  told,  that  the  fil’d  Scotch  parliament  men- 
tioned in  hi  ft  or  y was  held  at  this  town  bv  Kenneth 
II.  in  the  year  9" 8 j and  in  1244  the  whole  of  the 
town  was  burned  down.  But  it  is  chiefly  celebrated 
ill  hiftory  for  being  the  place  where  the  brave  Wal- 
lace began  his  military  career,  by  defeating  the  Eng- 
liflr  fheriff  of  Lanerkfhire,  William  de  Heflop,  or 
Jfefilrig,  and  putting  him  to  death  in  this  town.  We 
are  told  tha*  Wallace  having  married  a lady  of  the 
name  of  Braidfoot,  the  heirefs  of  Lammington,  lived 
with  her  privately  at  Lanerk  ; that  while  there,  he 
with  a few  friends  had  a quarrel  and  fray  with  a party 
of  Englifh.  Wallace  being  overpowered,  made  Ids 
efcape  to  Cnrthine  Craigs ; on  which  the  fheriff  feized 
on  his  wife  and  put  her  to  death.  To  revenge  this, 
Wallace  and  his  friends  attacked  the  fheriff  in*  the 
night  and  killed  him,  with  240  Englifhmen.  Bruce 
finally  recovered  Lanerk  from  the  Englifh  in  1310. 

According  to  tradition  the  houfe  in  which  Wallace 
lived  was  fituated  at  the  head  of  Caftlegate,  oppofite 
the  church,  where  a new  houfe  has  been  ere  died. 

William  Litfigow,  the  celebrated  traveller,  was 
born,  died,  and  Was  buried  in  this  parifh. 

About  a mile  from  the  town  is  New  Lanerk,  a viL 
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kge,  with  fome  large  cotton-mills,  erected  in  the  year 

*7*4- 

Not  far  from  Lanerk  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the 
Clyde  ; one  of  which  is  Corra  Lin,  fo  called  from  an 
old  caitle  on  the  oppofite  bank,  overhanging  a high 
rock  : from  this  fpot  is  the  belt  view  of  the  cafcade, 
which  precipitates  from  rock  to  rock  with  fhovt  inter-, 
ruption.  The  hides  are  bounded  by  vaft  rocks  covered 
with  trees.  A path  concludes  the  traveller’  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  a high  rock  pro- 
iedls,  which  in  time  of  floods  is  furrounded  with 
water.  In  the  cliffs  of  this  favage  retreat  Wallace  is 
laid  to  have  concealed  himfelf. 

Near  Bonneton-houfe,  an  elegant  modern  building, 
is  another  fall  in  the  mid ft  of  beautiful  and  romantic 
foenery. 

The  fall  of  Stonebyres,  fo  called  from  a feat  of  that 
name,  a mile  from  Lanerk,  has  a fall  of  eighty  feet, 
and  is  equally  romantic  with  the  other.  Salmon  can- 
not furmount  this  Lin,  and  never  are  found  in  the  river 
above  it. 

About  a mile  from  Lanerk,  at  the  union  of  the 
Moufe  with  the  Clyde,  is  Cartland  Crags,  a curious 
and  romantic  cave  or  den,  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length,  bounded  on  both  fldes  by  a reef  of  high,  ileep, 
and  rugged  rocks,  covered  with  brufhwpod.  • Mr. 
Lightfoot  found  here  fome  curious  plants. 
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BETWEEN  Carftairs  and  Douglas-mill  on  the  left 
is  Carmichael,  where  the  earl  of  Hyndford  has  a feat, 
on  whofe  eftate  are  large  plantations  of  trees,  particu- 
larly of  firs  ; and  a coH-mine,  which  annually  yields 
about  70,000  loads. 

At  Muirkirk  are  manufactures  of  iron  and  coal-tar. 

The  parifh  of  Cumnock  abounds  in  coals.  Near  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  a mote,  where  it  is  faid  the 
barons*  courts  were  formerly  held.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  caltle  of  Terrenzean,  in  ruins,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  earl  of  Dumfries. 

Near  Ochiltree  is  Aucninleck,  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
Bofwells. 

Ayr,  or  Air,  is  a royal  burgh,  and  capital  of  the  county 
to  which  it  gives  name ; united  with  Campbeltown, 
Inverary,  Irvine,  and  Rothfay,  in  fending  one  member 
to  parliament  *,  fituated  on  a fmall  river  of  the  fame 
name,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  four  arches,  anciently 
called  Erigena,  and  once  famous  for  its  antiquity  and 
privileges-  It  has  a very  large  jurifdidtion,  of  near 
fixty-four  miles,  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  Clyde  to 
the  borders  of  Galloway.  It  Hands  on  a fandy  plain. 
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t'ut  has  pleafant  green  fields  two  miles  fouth  and  north 
of  it.  In  the  fields,  betwixt  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
and  Ayr,  (lands  a very  beautiful  church.  The  town 
has  a very  good  harbour  in  the  river,  and  lies  conve- 
niently for  trade ; and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  has  been 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Ayr  is  noted  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  by  the  Englifh  in  Wallace’s 
time  ; when  they  were  called  together  during  a truce 
(after  Edward  I,  had  over-run  the  country),  on  pre- 
tence of  holding  a court  of  juftice,  and  were  treacher- 
oully  hanged,  one  after  another,  as  they  entered  the 
king’s  large  barns,  where  the  court  was  held. 

This  was  as  fevereiy  as  juftly  revenged  by  Wallace, 
with  whom,  as  warden  of  Scotland,  they  had  made 
■the  truce,  and  whom  they  endeavoured  to  entice  thi- 
ther by  their  charter  of  peace,  as  they  had  done  a great 
many  others  of  quality.  But  he,  having  notice  of  what 
had  pafled,  furprifed  them  that  very  night  in  their  jol- 
lity, rejoicing  that  they  had,  as  they  thought,  by  thefe 
treacherous  murders,  fecured  Scotland  for  ever ; and, 
havinp-  fet  Wards  round  the  barns,  that  none  (hould 
•efcape,  he  burnt  all  the  Englifh  in  them.  The  ruins 
of  thofe  barns  are  dill  (hewn  here. 

Oliver  Cromwell  built  a citadel  at  Ayr,  well  forti- 
fied with  a fofie  and  a done  wall.  At  the  redoration. 
it  was  demolifhed,  and  at  prefent  only  (ome  houfes, 
and  angles  of  the  ramparts,  are  danding. 

Between  the  town  and  the  fea,  within  Crorn welds 
fort,  are  the  ruins  of  a church,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptid,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  entire  about  fixty 
or  feventy  years  fince  ; at  prefent  the  tower  only  re- 
mains. Its  foundation  may  dill  be  traced  ; from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  Among 
the  archives  of  the  town  is  a charter  from  Robert  IL 
furnamed  the  Blear-eyed,  in  1378,  refpecling  the  pre- 
serving this  church  from  being  deftvoyed  by  the  blowing 
of  fand  ; but  the  church  has,  it  is  faid,  been  fince  quite 
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demoliftied,  through  want  of  tafte,  and  the  guilt  of 
avarice  *,  though  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been 
the  feat  of  a parliament  held  in  the  time  of  Bruce  and 
Bali'ol;  and  where  a number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
determined,  upon  noble  and  free  motives,  for  the  for- 
mer. < 

The  fort  above  mentioned,  built  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, is  a parallelogram ; the  greateft  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  defended  by  fix  baftions.  There  are 
alfo  two  or  three  magazines,  feemingly  meant  for 
bomb-proof*,  one  of  them  ferves  for  a gate.  It  was  by 
king  Charles  II.  granted  to  lord  Eglington. 

Adjoining  to  Ayr,  as  it  were  a fuburb,  is  Newton- 
upon-Ayr,  a fea-port,  and  burgh  of  barony  or  rega- 
lity, holding  diredtly  from  the  king  ; incorporated,  as 
is  fuppofed,  by  king  Robert  I.  who  endowed  an  hofpi- 
fal  for  lepers  near  the  town,  called  King’s  Cafe,  which 
ftill  exifts.  It  principally  confifts  of  one  ftreet,  near 
half  a mrle  in  length.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ayr,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  narrow,  and  the  depth  of  water  at 
fpring-tides  not  above  twelve  feet  ; fo  that  veiTels  above 
140  tons  cannot  pafs  the  bar. 

In  the  month  of  December,  17  89,  confiderable  da- 
mage was  done  to  the  (hipping ; no  lefs  than  twelve 
veflels  being  ftranded,  and  one  totally  loft.  A light- 
houfe  has  frnce  been  eredled.  The  principal  export  is 
coal. 

There  is  a falmon-fifhery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
and  haddocks,  cod,  ling,  and  fome  other  fifh,  are 
caught  in  the  bay. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Newton  is  about  1690. 
Thofe  of  Ayr  amount  to  3780. 

About  two  miles  fouth  from  Ayr  is  the  village  of 
Alloway,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a church, a fmall  diftance 
from  the  bridge  of  Doon.  Rather  more  than  a century 
ago,  the  parifli  was  united  to  Ayr  ; fince  which  time 
it  has  gradually  fallen  to  decay.  It  is  one  of  the  old  eft 
pari  flies  in  Scotland,  and  ftill  retains  thofe  privileges. 
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The  minifler  of  Ayr  is  obliged  to  marry  and  baptife  in 
it,  and  alfo  to  hold  here  his  parochial  catechifmgs. 
The  magiflrates  attempted  fome  years  ago  to  take 
away  the  bell,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  Alloites  vi  et 
armiS' 

This  church  is  famous  for  being  the  place  where 
witches  and  warlocks  were  wont  to  hold  their  infernal 
meetings,  or  fabbaths,  and  prepare  their  magical  unc- 
tions ; here,  too,  they  ufed  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
dancing  to  the  mufic  of  the  muckle-horned  devil.  Di- 
vers ftories  of  thefe  horrid  rites  are  (till  current. 

Six  miles  fouth  from  Ayr  is  Dunure  caflle,  a fine  old 
building,  moft  romantically  fituated  on  the  brink  of  a 
perpendicular  rocky  cliff,  in  fome  parts  overhanging 
the  fea.  Beneath  it  is  a cavern,  called  the  Browneys 
Cave,  now  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbifh  fallen  from  the 
lock  and  building.  It  is  faid  to  have  formerly  com- 
municated with  the  caftle,  and  probably  ferved  as  a 
fally-port,  or  fecret  communication  with  the  fea.  By 
whom  or  at  what  time  this  caflle  was  built  is  not 
known.  From  its  flrength  and  fituation  it  mull  for- 
merly have  been  of  confequence  as  a fortrefs. 

Dunure  caflle  was  an  ancient  refidence  of  a princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Kennedy  family,  who  were  thence 
called  Kennedies  of  Dunure,  and  generally  efleemed 
the  head  of  that  name.  The  Caffilis  family  is  descend- 
ed from  it,  and  were  proprietors  of  this  eflate  till  the 
* beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  fold 
to  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  proprietor,  alfo  a de- 
feendant  from  the  Kennedies  of  Dunure.  It  feems  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  this  caflle  has  been  inhabited 
fince  the  reign  of  king  James  VI. 

Maybole,  or  Minniboil. — The  church  was  made  colle- 
giate in  1441,  by  fir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  for 
a provofl  or  re£lor,  and  prebendaries.  It  was  con- 
fecrated  in  honour  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary.  The 
parifh-church  (lands  at  a little  diflance  from  the  col- 
lege, eaflward.  It  does  not  appear  when  it  was  built. 
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The  town  of  Maybofe  (lands  on  an  amending  ground 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  lies  open  to  the  fouth.  It  is; 
pretty  well  fenced  from  the  north  by  a higher  ridge  of 
hills  that  lies  above  ifc,  at  a fmall  diftance  northwards. 
It  has  one  principal  ftreet,  with  houfes  on  both  fides, 
built  of  free-ftone ; and  it  is  beautified  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  two  caftles,  one  at  each  end  of  this  ftreet. 
That  to  the  eafl  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Caddis,  beyond 
which,  euftward,  (lands  a great  new  building,  in  which 
are  his  granaries.  On  the  weft  end  is  a caftle,  which 
belonged  fo'me  time  to  the  laird  of  Blarrquhan,  which 
is  now  the  tolbooth,  and  is  adorned  with  a pyramid, 
and  a row  of  ballufters  round  it,  railed  upon  the  top 
of  the  flaircafe,  into  which  they  have  mounted  a fine 
clock. 

In  the  town  there  are  800  inhabitants,  at  or  above 
eight  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  to  a great 
extent. 

In  the  parifii  of  Maybole  is  a high  houfe,  called 
Greenand  caftle,  on  the  top  of  a rock  hanging  over 
the  fea,  with  fome  lower  new  work,  which  was  never 
finifhed.  It  is  too  open  to  the  fea  to  be  a definable  ha- 
bitation, and  feems  defigned  as  a fecurity  againft  fur- 
prife,  rather  than  a conftant  refidence. 

Three  miles  north- eafl  from  Maybole  is  an  ancient 
building,  called  the  Old  Houfe  of  Caffilis.  It  confifts 
of  a great  fquare  tower,  whofe  walls  are  of  an  uncom- 
mon thicknefs,  with  a court  of  leffer  buildings,  beauti- 
fully fituated  on  a bank  above  the  water  of  Dun,  and 
Unrounded  by  extenfive  woods  of  old  timber.  This 
old  tower  is  afcen'ded  by  a turnpike  ftaircafe,  the  lower 
ftory  is  vaulted,  and  the  walls,  as  high  as  the  third5 
Itory,  are  laid  to  be  fixteen  feet  thick.  Here  are  many 
family  portraits,  and  divers  other  paintings.  This 
tower  has  probably  undergone  many  repairs  ; the  pre- 
fent  appearance  of  the  building  does  not  befpeak  the 
la  ft  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  or 
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James  VI.  her  fon.  This  houfe  belongs  to  the  earl  of 
Caffilis. 

Three  miles  north  from  Maybole  is  Cullean  or  Cul- 
zean  caftle,  which  Hands  on  the  coaft  of  Carrick,  ia 
A bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  a rock  eight  fee t 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  on  the  file  of  a fortrefs 
more  ancient,  the  refidenee  of  a branch  of  the  Ken- 
nedies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  rock  are  three  caves,  one  be- 
yond the  other,  well  known  for  the  legendary  tales  re- 
lated of  them. 

Kirk  Ofwald  is  faid  to  owe  its  name  to  Ofwald,  fon 
to  the  king  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  a church 
here,  in  compliance  with  a vow  he  made  in  a battle 
again  ft  the  Strathclyde  Britons. 

In  this  parifh  are  the  remains  of  Crofraguel  or 
CrofTmagnol  abbv,  founded  for  Cluniac  monks  by 
Duncan,  fon  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Carrick,  in  1244.  It 
is  fituated  half  way  between  the  manfe  of  Kirk  Of- 
wald and  the  town  of  Maybole.  The  walls  are  for  the 
moil  part  entire,  and  have  a very  venerable  and  mag- 
nificent appearance. 

The  ruins  of  Turnbury  caftle  are  fituated  on  the 
north-weft  point  of  the  rocky  angle  that  turns  about 
towards  Girvan,  and  is  perhaps  the  place  called  by 
Ptolemy  Perigonium,  of  a Greek  origination,  import- 
ing round  the  corner,  and  fuiting  the  Englifii  dellgna- 
tion  of  Turnbury,  from  turning  of  the  corner.  A tra- 
dition among  the  people  there  will  not  a little  induce 
us  to  fuppofe,  that,  near  to  this  very  caftle,  there  was 
of  old  a town  of  the  fame  name,  of  which  there  is  no 
veftige  at  prefent  to  be  feen,  but  that  they  perceive 
fome  remainders  of  a caufeway ; and  that  the  reafon 
for  this  may  be,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  of  the 
greateft  refort  on  all  that  coaft,  at  which  the  firft  pof- 
iefl'ors  have  landed  from  Ireland,  and  fo  might  have 
fixed  their  habitations  near  to  it,  though  now  the  place 
be  but  a track  of  barren  faud.  Thus  far  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie. 
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This  caftle  belonged  to  Alexander  earl  of  Carrick, 
who  died  in  the  Holy-land,  and  left  an  only  daughter 
jand  heirefs,  named  Martha.  She,  about  the  year 
1274,  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  with  her  wo- 
men and  attendants,  met  by  accident  Robert  Bruce, 
lord  of  Annandale  in  Scotland,  and  Cleveland  in  Eng- 
land, a very  handfome  young  man,  who,  after  the 
ufual  falutes  and  kiffes,  which  Fordun  fays  were  cuf- 
tomary  in  courts,  would  have  proceeded  on  his  way ; 
but  the  countefs  being  enamoured  with  him,  feized  his 
horfe’s  reins,  and  with  a kind  of  violence,  apparently 
againft  his  will,  led  him  to  her  caftle  of  Turnbury, 
where,  after  detaining  him  above  a fortnight,  {he  mar- 
ried him  privately,  unknown  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of 
the  friends  cf  either  party  ; whence  it  was  currently 
reported  that  {he  had  obtained  her  hu{band  by  a rape. 
On  this  the  king,  to  punifh  her  for  her  feudal  delin- 
quency in  marrying  without  his  confent,  feized  her 
caftle  and  eftates  ; but  by  the  interpofition  of  friends, 
and  the  payment  of  a fum  of  money,  Robert  Bruce 
fhortly  after  obtained  a full  reftitution. 

This  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliftt  in  the 
expedition  of  king  Edward  1, 

In  1306,  Bruce  having  taken  {belter  in  the  ifie  of 
Arran,  fent  a trufty  perfon  into  Carrick,  to  learn  how 
his  vaffals  flood  aiTe£te,d  to  his  caufe  ; with  inftrueftions, 
that,  if  he  found  them  difpofed  to  aflift  him,  he  {hould 
make  a fignal,  at  a time  appointed,  by  lighting  a lire 
on  an  eminence  near  the  caftle  of  Turnbury.  The  mef- 
fenger  found  the  Englifh  in  the  poiTeflion  of  Carrick, 
the  people  difpirited,  and  none  ready  to  take  arms  ; he 
therefore  did  not  make  the  fignal ; but  a fire  being 
made  about  noon  on  the  appointed  fpot  (poflibly  by 
accident),  both  Bruce  and  the  mefienger  faw  it.  The 
former,  with  his  aflbeiates,  put  to  fea,  to  join  his  fup- 
pofed  party  ; the  latter,  to  prevent  his  coming.  T hey 
met  before  Bruce  reached  the  fhore,  when  the  mef 
fenger  acquainted  Bruce  with  the  unpromifing  ftate  of 
his  affairs,  and  advifed  him  to  go  back ; but  he,  obey- 
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mg  the  dilates  of  defpair  and  valour,  refolved  to  per- 
fevere.;  and  attacking  the  Englifh,  carelefsly  cantoned 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turnbury,  put  a number  of 
them  to  the  fword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Percy 
from  the  caftle  heard  the  uproar,  yet  did  not  fally 
forth  againft  them,  not  knowing  their  ftrength.  Bruce 
with  his  followers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in 
number,  remained  for  fome  days  near  Turnbury  ; but 
fuccours  having  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
fons,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  fafety  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Garrick. 

At  prefent  little  more  than  the  foundation  of  the 
building  is  remaining.  There  are  fome  vaults  beneath 
it,  poffibly  once  fally-ports,  communicating  with  the 
water. 

From  this  fhore  is  feen  the  rock  of  Ailfa,  and  to 
the  right  that  of  Lamlafh,  with  the  craggy  mountains 
of  Arran. 

Four  miles  fouth-eafl  from  Belforrow-bridge  is  Dol- 
quharran  caftle,  which  confifts  of  an  old  tower,  or  for- 
talice,  to  which  is  joined  a more  modern  houfe.  Pro- 
bably the  addition,  from  the  figures  over  the  door,  was 
made  in  the  year  1679.  ^ IS  bounded  by  the  garden 

on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  by  the  water  of  Girvan. 
On  the  old  tower  are  efcutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Ken- 
nedy *,  and  another  coat,  feemingly  that  of  Stewart, 
but  much  defaced  by  age : over  the  entrance  are  aifo 
fome  armorial  bearings.  From  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  there  is  a fine  profpect,  the  river  winding  under 
the  eye  through  a weji- wooded  vally.  This  venerable 
building  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  of  Dun- 
ure,  Efq.  for  whom  Mr.  Adams  has  eredted  a hand- 
fome  houfe,  of  the  caflellated  form,  in  the  adjacent 
demefnes. 

Girvan  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  two  bai- 
lies and  a council.  The  harbour  is  not  a bad  one,  and 
the  depth  at  high  water  from  nine  to  eleven  feet,  but 
has  no  quay.  It  is  a place  of  little  trade.  The  cotton 
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manufacture  was  introduced  fome  few  years  fines.  In 
the  parifh  are  feveral  ancient  camps,  and  in  the  town 
is  a whin-hone,  of  a dark  fea-green  colour,  of  an  oval 
form,  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  on  which, 
according  to  tradition,  if  a perfon  placed  his  foot,  he 
could  not  be  arrefted  for  debt.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants at  Girvan  is  about  1000. 

Ballantrae  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  called 
Stinchar,  or  Ardftinchar,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea.  The  river  is  rapid  and  {hallow,  being  only  ca- 
pable of  admitting  boats.  There  is  a confiderable  fal- 
mon-fifhery,  which  lets  for  about  Bob  a-year.  Near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  Ballantrae  is  about  eighty. 

There  are  four  light  houfes  *,  one  at  the  new-built 
harbour  of  Port  Patrick,  another  at  Donaghadee,  a 
third  on  the  Mull  of  Kintvre,  and  a fourth  on  the  ifland 
of  Cumbray. 
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AT  Strathaven  are  fome  manufactures  of  cotton. 
It  is  fituated  in  a vally,  watered  by  the  Avon,  whence 
its  name.  This  parifh  was  ereCted  into  a-  barony  in 
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favour  of  Andrew  Stuart,  grandfon  of  Murdoch  duke 
of  Albany,  who  built  a cable  on  a rocky  eminence 
near  the  river.  It  was  furrounded  by  a flout  wall, 
with  turrets  at  certain  dillances,  and  a drawbridge. 

At  Drurnclog,  in  this  parifli,  a fkirmifh  happened 
between  the  covenanters  and  a party  of  dragoons,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  happened  on  the 
ifl  of  June,  1679,  a little  before  the  battle  of  Both- 
well-bridge. 

In  the  town  of  Strathaven  there  are  about  1450 
inhabitants. 

I11  the  parifli  of  Galflon,  on  the  river  Irvine,  is  Pa- 
tie’s  Mill,  which  gave  rife  to  the  well-known  fong, 
ii  The  Lafs  of  Patie’s  Mill.” 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Quivox  is  W allace-town,  found- 
ed a few  years  fince  by  fir  Thomas  Wallace  of 
Craigie,  bart.  which  in  1792  contained  about  250 
families. 

At  Fail,  or  Feale,  are  the  ruins  of  a priory  of  Clu- 
jiiac  monks,  cell  to  the  abby  of  Paiffey. 
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IN  the  parifh  of  Broughton  are  the  remains  of  ten 
caflles,  called  Towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  flrength.  In  the  upper  flory  they  had  a very 
thick  wooden  door,  full  of  large  broad-headed  nails, 
and  an  iron  door  that  opened  inwardly.  One  of  thefe 
caflles  is  faid  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  Macbeth  ^ 
and  it  is  called  Macbeth’s  caflle  to  this  day. 

At  Drumelzeir,  three  miles  fouth  from  Broughton, 
are  the  remains  of  a caflle,  fituated  near  the  Tweed, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Tweedale. 

Two  miles  beyond  Johnflon  Moor,  on  the  left,  is 
Rofc  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Queenfberry. 

At  Amisfield,  or  Hempsfield,  is  Amisfield-place, 
which  lias  long  been  the  baronial  caflle  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Chatteris,  or  Chartres ; one  of  whom,  Ro- 
bert de  Charteris,  is  mentioned  in  hiflory  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  in  1165. 

'Fhe  caflle  or  tower  of  Anqasfield  confifls  of  a 
quadrangle,  having  a high  tower  of  a pi£lurefque  form 
on  the  fouth- we  ft,  and  a more  modern  building,  now 
the  dwelling-houfe,  on  the  eaft.  The  former  is  faid 
to  have  been  rebuilt  by  fir  John  Chartres  about  the  year 
1600,  that  date  being  carved  on  a coat  of  arms. 

The  mapfion  was  built  in  1631,  as  appears  by  a date 
over  the  chief  entrance. 

In  the  tower,  which  has  a handfome  flight  of  wind- 
ing ftone  flairs,  is  {hewn  a chamber  and  bedflead,  on 
which  James  VI.  is  faid  tq  have  flept  when  on  his  way 
to  England. 

The  cielings  of  feveral  of  the  rooms  in  this  tower 
are  fluccoed  and  painted ; the  ornaments  are  of  the 
grotefque  kind.  On  one  of  the  doors  is  the  figure  of 
a man  tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a lion,  barbaroufly 
carved,  and  tawdrily  painted.  The  building  is  now 
quite  in  ruins,  and  ufed  only  for  a hay-loft. 

King  Charles  ere£led  Amisfield  into  a burgh  of  ba- 
rony, with  a market  and  fairs. 

On  the  left  of  Locker  Bridge  is  Tinwal-houfe,  a fea£ 
of  the  duke  of  Queenfberry. 
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AT  Johnfton  Kirk  are  the  rums  of  Loch  wood  caftle, 
anciently  the  refidence  of  the  family  of  Annandale; 
built,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  a place  of  great  ftrength,  with  thick  walls,  and 
fituated  in  the  mid  ft  of  bogs  and  marfhes.  From  this 
circumftance  James  VI.  obferved,  “ that  the  man  who 
built  Lochwood  caftie,  though  outwardly  honeft,  mud 
have  been  a knave  at  heart.” 

Lochmaben  is  a royal  burgh,  governed  by  a provoft, 
three  bailies,  &c.  and  united  with  Dumfries,  Annan, 
&c.  in  the  election  of  one  member.  It  is  fituated  in 
Annandale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  feveral  lochs, 
from  whence,  moft  probably,  the  name  is  derived. 

In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  a confiderable 
manufacture  of  coarfe  linen,  to  the  amount  of  6 j, coo 
yards  yearly,  almoft  the  whole  of  which  is  lent  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  a bloody  engagement  between  the  Maxwells  of 
Nithfdale  and  the  Johnftonsof  Annandale,  the  former 
being  defeated,  fled  to  the  church  of  Lochmaben  for 
protection,  whither  they  were  followed  by  -the  victo- 
rious enemy,  who  fet  fire  to  the  church,  and  burnt 
it  down  to  the  ground,  This  happened  in  159 1* 
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foon  after  which,  the  prefcnt  Gothic  ftru&ure  was 
ere&ed. 

Clofe  to  the  town  is  the  the  of  a very  ancient  caftle, 
between  two  lochs,  lurrounded  by  a deep  moat  and 
ditch.  According  to  tradition  the  hones  were  removed 
to  erefft  another  caftle  fomewhere  elfe.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  feat  of  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annandale,  be- 
fore that  family  came  to  the  crown.  They  had  twet 
other  feats,  one  at  Annan,  the  other  at  Hoddam.  It  is 
laid  that  Robert  Bruce  I.  was  born  in  this  caftle.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  family  of  Maxwell,  whole  family, 
have  often  and  long  been  provoft  of  Lochmaben. 

One  of  the  lochs,  called  the  Caftle  loch,  is  a beauti- 
ful ilieet  of  water,  abounding  in  a variety  of  fib  ; as 
many  as  fifteen  forts  are  faid  to  be  found  fit  for  the 
table  ; among  the  reft  is  one  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  it, 
called  the  vendnee,  thought  to  be  one  of  the  moft  deli- 
cious fifin  that  fwims-.  On  a peninfula  of  this  loch 
Rands  the  caftlfe,  by  far  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  any 
on  the  borders,  except  Carliffe.  It  was  built  by  Robert 
Bruce,  the  firft  of  that  name,  who  was  king  of  Scot- 
land. The  original  building  takes  up  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  contains  three  courts  ftrongly  built  of 
{lone  : the  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  by  thefe  deep  ditches  filled  with  water  from 
the  loch  ; the  whole  fortification  contained  about 
twelve  acres.  The  principal  entrance  was  by  water. 
It  was  before  the  invention  of  cannon  deemed  impreg- 
nable ; and,  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  always 
contained  a garrifon  of  200  men.  It  belongs  to  the 
carl  of  Mansfield,  who  claims  the  title  of  hereditary- 
keeper  and  conftaMe  of  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben. 

In  the  parifh  is  an  ancient  fortrefs,  called  Spcdlin’s 
tower,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Annan.  All  that  is 
.known  of  it  is,  that  it  lias  long  been  the  property  of 
an  ancient  and  refpedfabie  family  of  the  Jardines. 
The  prefent  proprietor  lias  a handfome  modern  feat  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river. 

Spedlin’s  caftle,  like  melt  of  thofe  buildings,  is  a 
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Jtrong  feu  are  vaulted  tower,  with  walls  of  great  thick- 
nefs,  flanked  by  round  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  north  fide,,  near  the  north-cad  angle, 
through  a circular  door,  having  on  each  fide  a tranf- 
verfe  loop-hole.  Over  the  centre,  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  is  a.fquare  tablet,  containing  a coat  of  arms* 
and  the  date  1605  *,  probably  that  of  its  lad  great  re- 
pair. 
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BIG  GAR.  is  a fmall  place,  containing  near  6 00  in- 
habitants. The  church,  in  form  of  a crofs,  was  built 
in  1545,  by  Malcolm  lord  Fleming,  lord  high  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland,  and  made  collegiate  with  a large 
endowment;'-:  the  fteepie  and  Dpi  re  were  never  fimfhed. 
Near;  the  town  is  a tumulus,  and  there  are  veil iges  of 
three  camps.  It  is.  laid  that  a battle  was  fought  at  the 
call  end  of  the  town,  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
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Scots  under  fir  William  Wallace,  in  which  a grea$ 
many  men  were  killed. 

Near  Lamington  are  the  veftiges  of  a camp,  where 
the  brave  Wallace  lay  for  fome  time  with  his  troops. 
There  are  in  the  parifh  the  remains  of  four  large  build- 
ings called  towers. 

Leadhilis  receives  its  name  from  the  lead  mines,  firft 
* difcovered  by  one  Templeton  in  1513,  and  firft 
wrought  by  Douglas  of  Parkhead.  The  works  have 
been  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  fornetimes  by  the 
family  of  Hopeton,  fornetimes  by  companies  and  indi- 
viduals : at  prefent  they  are  leafed  to  the  Scotch  mine 
and  Leadhilis  companies,  under  an  agent,  overfeers, 
and  clerks. 

The  appearance  of  Leadhilis  is  difagreeable  in  the 
extreme  ; rocky,  rude,  and  barren,  every  vegetable  is 
raifed  with  difficulty,  and  feldom  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. Spring  water  is  to  be  obtained  of  excellent 
quality,  but  that  which  is  below  the  fmelting  mills  is 
poifonous.  The  lead  ore,  before  fmelting,  is  broke 
very  fmall  and  waffied  from  filth,  which  frequently 
contains  arfenic.  Fowls  of  any  kind  do  not  live  many 
days  at  Leadhilis  ; horfes,  cows,  dogs,  and  cats,  often 
find  the  ill  effefts  of  this  poifonous  mineral. 

New  Galloway  is  a royal  burgh,  united  with  Stran- 
rawer,  Whitehorn,  and  Wigton,  in  fending  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  the  well  fide  of 
the  Ken,  but  without  a bridge.  Near  it  is  Gleniee 
park,  a feat  of  the  late  lord  prefident  fir  Thomas 
Miller. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  New  Galloway  is  the  Rock- 
ing- ftone,  or  Laggan-ftone,  fuppofed  to  weigh  eight  or 
ten  tons.  This  huge  ftone,  which  is  fo  poifed  as  to  be 
moveable  with  a fmall  exertion  of  force,  ftands  near 
the  fummit  of  a high  ridge  of  mountains,  called  the 
Kells  Rins.  The  particular  hill  on  which  it  is  fituated 
is  called  Mullte,  and  the  ftone  itfelf  is  called  the 
Mickle  Lump  *,  near  it  is  a fmall  pool  of  water  which 
covers  about  half  a rood  of  land.  The  dimenfions  of 
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this  Hone  are,  its  greateft  length  eight  feet  nine  inches, 
it  height  five  feet  one  inch  and  a half,  its  circumfer- 
ence twenty-two  feet  nine  inches. 

About  a mile  fouth  from  New  Galloway  is  Ken- 
mure  callle,  which  (lands  on  a very  commanding  emi- 
nence, at  the  head  of  Loch  Ken,  where  the  water  of 
the  Ken  rims  into  the  lake.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  feats  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Galloway,  and 
particularly  the  favourite  refidence  of  John  Ballot, 
fome  time  king  of  Scotland. 

Robert,  the  feventh  vifcount,  from  a too  grateful 
fenfe  of  the  favours  conferred  on  his  'anceftors  by  the 
Stuart  family,  unhappily  engaging  in  the  rebellion  o£ 
1 7 1 5,  was  taken  prifoner  at  Prefton,  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed ; his  honours,  and  mod  of  his  eftates, 
confequently  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Since  which, 
his  defendants  have,  by  their  fervices  in  the  army, 
endeavoured  to  compenfate  for  the  miilaken  attach- 
ment of  their  predeceflor. 

The  bailding  of  this  caflle  confifts  chiefly  of  two 
towers,  now  in  ruins,  to  which  fome  later  erections, 
dill  habitable,  have  been  added,  encompafling  a fquare 
court.  Tradition  fays,  this  callle  has  been  twice 
burned  ; once  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  a 
fecond  time  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  his  order.  In  dig- 
ging lately  near  the  foot  of  the  mount  on  which  the 
caflle  (lands,  a great  number  of  cannon  balls  were  dif- 
covered,  fome  forty-eight,  and  others  fix  pounders. 

In  the  environs  of  MinnigafF  are  feveral  mountains* 
which  afford  large  quantities  of  lead-ore. 
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PEEBLES,  a royal  burgh,  and  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  fituated  at  the  union 
of  the  Peebles,  or  Eddleftone  Water,  with  the  Tweed, 
and  laid  to  derive  it's  name  from  the  pebbles  which 
abound  in  the  foil:  the  Peebles  Water  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  Old  and  New.  The  old  town, 
which  was  formerly  of  confiderable  extent,  was  feveral 
times  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Erglifn  j fo  that  no- 
thing was  left  undeftroyed  but  the  churches,  the 
manfe,  and  the  crofs,  which  being  held  facred,  were 
commonly  fpared.  The  principal  inhabitants  were  in- 
duced to  build  a new  town  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that 
water,  as  being  a filiation  more  eafily  fortified,  and  to 
furround  it  with  ftrong  walls  and  gates,  which  con- 
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tinued  till  the  two  kingdoms  were  united.  The 
High  church  in  the  old  town  was  demoliffied,  and 
the  Crofs  church,  as  being  nearer  to  the  new  town, 
was  converted  into  the  parochial  one,  and  employed  in 
the  offices  of  reformed  religion,  till  January,  1784, 
when  the  new  church  having  been  built  within  the 
town,  was  opened  for  religious  worfhip. 

Though  Peebles  cannot  boaft  of  much  trade,  yet  it 
has  fome  manufacture  of  carpet  and  ferges,  and  a 
weekly  market  for  corn  and  cattle.  In  the  monaftery 
at  this  place,  Alexander  III.  and  other  Scotch  kings, 
are  faid  frequently  to  have  refided.  Part  of  this  an- 
cient fabric  ferved  as  a place  of  worfhip,  before  the 
prefent  pariffi-church  was  built. 

The  Crofs  church  was  built,  according  to  Boetius, 
Major,  and  others,  by  king  Alexander  III.  in  1257- 
Some  fay  it  was  erefted  on  the  fpot  where  the  reliques 
of  St.  Nicholas,  a martyr,  wTere  difcovered ; but  from 
the  account  of  this  difcovery,  preferved  at  Peebles,  it 
appears  that  that  event  did  not  happen  till  May  7th, 
1262  ; poffibly  a new  church,  or  fome  addition  to  the 
old  one,  might  have  been  built  on  this  occafion,  For- 
dun  fays,  1261,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Melrofs  places 
this  difcovery  in  1260.  This  St.  Nicholas  was  a 
Scotch  biffiop,  of  the  order  of  Culdees ; he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  during  the  perfec- 
tion of  Maximian,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  296. 

Fordun  thus  relates  the  circumftance  of  finding 
thefe  reliques  : u In  the  fame  year,  i.  e.  in  1261,  7th  Id* 
May,  and  the  thirteenth  of  king  Alexander,  there  was 
found  at  Peebles,  in  the  prefence  of  diverfe  refpedlable 
perfons,  prefbyters,  clerks,  and  burgeffes,  a magnificent 
and  venerable  crofs  ; but  by  whom  it  had  been  hidden, 
or  in  what  year,  was  totally  unknown.  It  was,  how- 
ever, believed,  that  when  the  perfection  by  Maximian 
raged  in  Britain,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  296,  it 
had  been  hidden  by  fome  pious  perfons.  Shortly  after, 
in  the  fame  place,  and  about  four  paces  from  the  fpot 
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where  the  .crofs  had  been  difcovered,  was  found  an 
urn  of  done,  containing  the  afhes  and  bones  of  a hu- 
man body,  which  feemed  to  have  been  difmembered 
limb  by  limb.  No  one  could  tell  whofe  remains  thefe 
were.  A certain  man,  however,  affirmed  them  to  be 
the  bones  of  the  perfon  whofe  name  was  found  written 
on  the  ftone  on  which  the  holy  crofs  was  found,  for  it 
was  written  on  the  outfide  of  the  faid  ftone,  the  place 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  biffiop.  In  the  place  where  the 
crofs  was  found  many  miracles  were,  and  are  ftill 
performed  by  the  faid  crofs  ; fo  that  crowds  of  people 
dock  thither,  devoutly  offering  their  prayers  and  obla- 
tions to  God.  Wherefore  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
the  biftiop  of  Glafion,  caufed  a handfome  church  to  be 
created  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  holy  crofs.” 

This  monaftery,  poffeffed  by  red  friars,  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a fquare,  and  meafured,  on  the  outfide, 
102  feet;  its  width  was  thirty-two;  the  height  of  its 
fide  walls  twenty-four  feet  from  the  level  of  the  floor  ; 
they  were  three  feet  thick.  The  offices  of  the  convent 
formed  the  three  other  fides.  From  fome  projecting 
ftones,  calculated  to  receive  a roof,  it  appears,  that 
there  was  fome  building  againft  the  north  wall  of  the 
church.  The  cloifters  were  on  the  weft  fide  ; the 
dwelling-houfes  were  only  twenty-two  feet  deep. 

The  whole  was  built  with  whin-ftone,  except  the 
angles,  doors,  windows,  cornices,  & c.  which  were  all 
of  a white  free-ftone,  remarkably  good  and  durable  : 
the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  pointed. 

This  monaftery  continued  to  be  ufed  as  fuch  till  about 
the  year  1560,  when  the  reformation  took  place,  and 
its  revenues  were  difpofed  of  to  different  perfons.  Be- 
fore the  fuppreffion,  the  borough  of  Peebles,  having 
been  burned  by  the  Englifh,  was,  for  fafety,  rebuilt  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Eddlefton-water,  on  a.  fpot  nearer 
this  houfe  ; the  church  being  more  convenient  than 
that  of  St.  Andrew  was,  after  the  diffolution,  convert- 
ed into  a parifh-church,  and  a tower  built  at  the  weft 
end. 
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The  convent  was  fuffered  gradually  to  fall  to  decay; 
fome  of  the  vaults  and  cells  were,  however,  ufed  for 
lodging  perfons  infedffed  with  the  plague  in  1 666,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  thirty  feet  were 
walled  off  the  eaH  end  of  the  church  for  the  fchool, 
which  was  held  here,  and  galleries  ere£fed  in  the  re- 
maining part  to  compenfate  for  the  diminution. 

In  this  ftate  it  continued  till  the  year  1784,  when 
the  roof,  galleries,  and  feats,  becoming  decayed  through 
age,  a new  church  was  built  in  the  town,  aftd  the  Crofs 
church  was  Hripped  of  its  feats  and  roof ; but  the 
walls,  by  an  a£t  of  the  magiHrates  and  council,  were 
ordered  to  continue  as  a venerable  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

St.  Andrew’s  was  formerly  the  parifh-church  ; but 
on  the  rebuilding  the  town,  and  removing  the  fervice 
to  the  Crofs  church,  St.  Andrew’s  was  neglected,  and 
fuffbred  to  fall  to  decay.  Cromwell’s  foldiers  ufed  it 
a a liable f and  demolilhed  the  roof. 

The  tower,  which  is  fquare,  is  Hill  Handing,  with 
fome  fragments  of  the  fide  walls  of  the  church.  Th@ 
church-yard,  from  a number  of  modern  tombfionesf 
feems  Hill  to  be  ufed  as  a burial-ground. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  feveral  gen- 
teel houfes,  and  the  fields  are  well  cultivated. 

Nidpath  cafile  Hands  on  a rock,  projedling  over  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  which  here  runs 
through  a deep  narrow  glen,  well  wooded  on  both 
Tides,  and  towards  the  land  commanding  a very  impor- 
tant pafs. 

By  whom,  or  at  wmat  period,  it  was  built,  is  not 
known.  It  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Frafers,  lords 
of  Oliver  cafile  in  Tweedie  Muir,  and  from  them, 
about  the  year  1312,  came  to  the  Hays,  lords  of 
Y eHer. 

When  king  Charles  II.  marched  for  England,  John, 
fecond  earl  of  Tweedale,  garrifoned  his  caHle  of 
Nidpath  for  his  majefly’s  fervice,  which  held  out 
again H Oliver  Cromwell  longer  than  any  place  fouth 
of  the  Forth. 
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The  family  of  Tweedale  being  greatly  impoverifhed 
by  . their  adherence  to  the  royal  caufe,  fold  this  and 
feveral  other  e dates  to  William  the  fir  ft  duke  of 
Queenfberry,  whofe  fon  was  created  earl  of  March 
and  Ruthenglen,  lord  Nidpath  ; and  this  caftle  was 
for  fome  time  the  reftdence  of  the  earls  of  March  : 
it  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry. 

The  walls  of  this  caftle  are  eleven  feet  thick ; a 
flaircafe  was  lately  cut  into  the  thicknefs  of  them, 
without  damaging  the  building  : it  is  now,  however, 
in  ruins,  part  of  it  having  fallen  down. 

Dr.  Pennicuick,  in  his  defcription  of  Tweedale,  in- 
forms us,  this  building  was  of  old  called  the  caftle  of 
Peebles  ; he  thus  celebrates  it : 

The  noble  Nidpath  Peebles  overlooks, 

'With  its  feir  bridge  and  Tweed’s  meandering  brooks 
Upon  a rock  it  proud  and  ftatelv  Rands, 

And  to  the  fields  about  gives  forth  commands* 
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PRESTON  PANS  is  fo  named  from  the  falt-pans* 
where  a confiderable  quantity  of  fait  is  made  ; and  here 
is  iikewife  a mgnufadure  of  vitriol.  Near  it,  in  the 
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year  1745,  a battle  was  fought  between  the  king's 
forces  ancl  the  rebels,  in  which  the  latter  were  victo- 
rious. The  Highlanders  call  this  the  battle  of  Gladf- 
muir,  though  that  village  is  three  miles,  from  the  fpot. 
The  reafon  is  faid  to  be,  that  they  had  a prophetic  tra- 
dition, that  a battle  was  to  be  fought  at  the  Moor  of 
the  Gledes,  which,  in  the  iffue,  would  injure  to  the 
right  fovereign  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  throne. 

There  is  a harbour  on  the  Forth,  called  Morifon’s 
Haven,  from  a family  of  that  name,  formerly  proprie- 
tors of  the  eftate  of  Prefton  Grange,  about  a mile 
fronr  the  town,  with  a cuftom-houfe,  to  which  Figgar 
Bourn,  Muffeiburgh,  Port  Seaton,  Aberlady,  and  North 
Berwick,  are  creeks. 

Before  the  union,  a considerable  foreign  trade  was 
carried  on,  efpecially  with  Holland  and  France  ; but 
after  that  it  gradually  declined.  There  are  thirty-one 
falt-pans,  under  the  infpeClion  of  the  officers  of  this 
port,  viz.  eleven  at  Cockenzie,  four  at  Prefton  Pans, 
two  at  Cuttle,  four  at  Weft  Pans,  four  near  Fifher- 
row,  and  fix  at  Duddington  Pans.  Coals  are  in  plenty  ; 
and  there  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

Near  Prefton  Pans  is  Prefton  Grange,  a feat  of  lord 
Hyndford.. 

Near  Port  Seaton  in  Seaton-houfe,  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  earls  of  Winton,  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  1745* 
now  in  ruins. 

A caftle  or  manfion  has  flood  here  from  a very  di- 
ftant  period,  and  has  been  frequently  deftroyed  by  the 
Engliffi.  The  greater  part  of  the  prefent  building  was 
eredfted  about  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  by  George  lord 
Seaton. 

The  whole,  both  the  houfe  and  church,  are  enclofed 
within  an  outer  wall,  defended  by  towers,  writh  loop- 
holes for  mufquetry.  In  the  year  1715  it  was  feized 
by  the  rebels,  and  made  a garrifon  for  fome  time  ; and 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  king’s  troops. 

This  magnificent  edifice  has  flood  empty  for  many 
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years,  except  that  it  is  ufed  as  a florehoufe  by  the  gar- 
dener who  occupies  the  grounds. 

The  church  was  made  collegiate  for  a provoft  and 
prebendaries,  by  George  the  fecond  lord  Seaton,  in 
1493,  w^°  was  hurled  under  the  high  altar.  1 his 
church  (lands  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  and  was 
an  elegant  building,  adorned  with  fculpture,  fome  of 
which  is  dill  remaining.  The  fpire  was  never  finifhed. 
The  roof  is  arched,  and  covered  with  flag-dones. 

Near  Gosford  is  a feat  01  the  earl  of  Wemyfs  This 
village  is  entirely  depopulated. 

About  a mile  from  Aberlady  is  Luffhefs,  a feat  of 
the  earl  of  Hopetoun. 

At  Gulane,  or  Gullen,  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient church,  which  once  ferved  that  place  and  the 
whole  parifh  of  Dirleton,  for  which  the  vicar  had  the 
annual  dipend  of  twelve  marks,  till  the  year  1612, 
when  the  church  was,  by  a£l  of  parliament,  removed 
to  Dirleton.  The  Lift  vicar  of  Gulane  is  faid  to  have 
been  depofed  by  king  James  VI.  for  the  high  crime  of 
fmoking  tobacco — a weed  which  his  majefty  deemed 
only  fit  for  diabolical  fumigations. 

Of  this  building  there  were  remaining,  in  1789,  a 
nave,  the  choir,  and  north  tranfept.  From  the  ftyle 
of  the  architecture  it  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

At  Dirleton  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cattle  $ but 
by  whom  or  when  built  is  unknown.  In  the  year 
I°9S  it  belbngid  to  one  of  the  family  of  De  Vallibus, 
or  De  Vaux  5 and  when  king  Edward  I.  invaded  Scot- 
land by  the  eaftern  borders,  it  furrendered,  after  a 
very  obdinate  defence,  to  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop  of 
Durham. 

"We  are  told,  that,  at  the  fiege  of  Dirleton,  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  1 98,  the  Englifh  foldiers  were 
reduced  to  great  fcarcity  of  provifions  j they  fubfifted 
on  peas  and  beans,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  fields  : 
this  at  lead  gives  a favourable  idea  of  the  agriculture 
of  that  diflricl  in  thofe  early  times.  It  was  built  on  a 
rock,  and  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Dirleton,  It  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Englifh  in  1650. 
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OLD  MELDRUM  is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed 
by  two  bailies,  appointed  by  the  fuperior,  or  lord  o£ 
the  burgh,  and  has  a very  good  weekly  market*  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  800. 

AtTurrefF  was  an  hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  founded 
by  Alexander  Cummin,  earl  of  Buchan,  in  1272. 

At  Caftletown  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle  of  king  Ed- 
ward, the  ancient  feat  of  the  once  powerful  earls  of 
J3uchan. 
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KINTORE,  in  the  Gaelic,  is  faid  to  fignify,  “ the 
head  of  the  wood,”  and  here  was  a royal  foreft.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a hunting-feat,  which  was  the  firft 
feat  of  the  family  of  Kintore,  called  Hall-foreft  : the 
remains  fhew  it  to  have  been  a ftrong  place,  and  forti- 
fied. Kintore  is  but  fmall,  • containing  only  about 
fixty  houfes  in  the  town  ; yet  it  is  a royal  burgh,  go- 
verned by  a provoft,  bailies,  Sic.  and  united  with  El- 
gin and  the  other  towns  in  electing  one  member. 

Inverurie  is  a royal  burgh,  fo  created,  it  is  faid,  by 
king  Robert  Bruce,  , on  obtaining  a decifive  viblory  at 
this  place  over  the  Ehglifh  forces,  commanded  by  Cum- 
min earl  of  Buchan,  which  feems  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  good  fortune.  It  is  governed 
by  a provoft,  three  bailies,  and  council,  and  joins  with 
jBamff,  Cullen,  Elgin,  and  Kintore,  in  electing  one 
member  to  ferve  in  parliament.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  what  is  called  the  town  is  about  350. 

At  Inch,  four  miles  weft  from  Old  Rain,  is  an  an- 
cient caftle,  built  on  the  top  of  a conical  hill,  called 
X)un-o-deer,  faid  to  have  been  eredted  by  king  Gre- 
gory the  Great  900  years  fmce  j yet  a confiderable  part 
of  the  walls  is  ftanding. 
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BETWEEN  Inverkeithing  and  Aberdour,  on  the- 
fight,  is  Dinnybirfle,  a ieat  of  the  earl  of  Murray. 
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Aberdour  is  fituated  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  fea,  with  rich  arable  land  between,  and  elfewhere 
furrounded  by  hills.  It  contains  about  840  inhabi- 
tants. fome  of  v/hom  are  employed  in  a manufacture 
of  coarfe  cloths  and  ticking ; there  is  likewife  a manu- 
facture of  husbandry  tools.  There  is  a fmall  harbour, 
with  a few  veffels  chiefly  employed  in  the  coafting  * 
trade.  Here  was  formerly  a convent  of  Francifcan 
nuns,  and  a field  near  the  manfe  is  called  Sifterlands 
to  this  day.  Phe  earl  of  Morton  has  a feat  here. 

Burntifland  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  James 
VI  and  is  governed  by  a provoft,  three  bailies,  and  a 
guild  council.  It  appears  to  have  anciently  been  for- 
tified, and  a part  of  the  walls  of  a fort  is  (till  (landing . 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  harbour  ; and  north  of 
the  town  there  are  the  remains  of  a trench.  It  is  faid, 
that  this  town  held  out  againfi;  Cromwell  for  fome 
time,  and  furrendered  on  articles  *,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  built  the  quay.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
heft  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  town’s  charter  is  called, 
by  way  of  excellence,  Portus  Gratify  and  Portus  Salu~ 
tis.  It  is  here  that  (hips  generally  take  (helter  when 
driven  up  by  (forms  and  hard  gales  of  eafterly  wind.. 
It  is  eafily  entered,  and  affords  the  greateft  fafety,  let 
the  wind  blow  from  any  quarter.  It  is  very  capacious, 
and  of  great  depth  of  water  * the  Campion  frigate  came; 
in  with  all  her  (tores,  and  got  as  conveniently  cleaned 
as  in  a dock.  It  is  doubtlefs  equal,  if  not  preferable, 
to  any  in  Scotland,  for  dry  docks.  Its  vicinity  to 
Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  ready 
accefs  by  fea  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  certainly 
renders  it  eligible  for  every  fott  of  mercantile  purfuit. 

Towards  Aberdour  the  lhore  is  all  rocky  ; and  from 
a quarter  of  a mile  eaftward  it  is  all  fandy,  till  it  joins 
the  Pettycur  harbour,  near  Kinghorn.  Oppofite  this 
fandy  beach  the  fea  has  made  great  incroachments 
within  thefe  hundred  years,  and  (till  continues  to  gain 
ground.  Near  the  town,  however,  the  rocks  are  a 
perfect  defence.  .From  thefe  rocks  there  is  as  much 
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fea-weed  cut  every  two  years,  as  produces  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  tons  of  kelp.  After  gales  of  eafterly  and 
foutherly  winds,  there  frequently  come  on  fhore  large 
quantities  of  tangles  and  fea-weeds,  which  are  ufed 
as  manure. 

Before  the  union,  the  trade  of  this  place  feems  to 
have  been  very  confiderable,  and  many  fhips  belonging 
to  it.  Large  quantities  of  malt  were  made  and  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  north,  which  yielded  great 
profits.  Many  of  the  fhipmafters  and  inhabitants  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  wealthy  *,  but,  fince  that  period, 
little  bufinefs  of  any  kind  has  been  done  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  whenjrade  has  again  begun  to  revivq 
3 little. 
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MTTUFF  TOWN,  in  the  year  1732,  was  a final! 
village,  with  only  a few  fifhermen’s  cottages  *,  but  there 
are  now  feverai  flreets,  and  1000  inhabitants  j and  the 
harbour  will,  when  finifhed,  be  one  of  the  belt  in  the 
Frith  of  Murray.  Lord  Fife  is  the  proprietor,  and  has 
expended  already  a large  fum  of  money.  There  are 
ten  vdTels  belonging  to  the  port,  from  60  to  1 20  tons  5 
three  are  employed  in  the  trade  to  London^  two 
to  the  Baltic,  and  the  reft  are  eoafters, 
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At  the  eaft  end  of  the  parifh  are  two  other  new  vil* 
lages,  or  fmall  towns,  Gardenftown  and  Crovie,  both 
the  property  of  lord  Gardenftown,  and  not  far  from 
his  feat  at  Troup.  Both  thefe  places  have  the  fame 
number  of  veflels  as  McDuff,  but  of  a fm after  fize. 

Near  Troup  is  Pennan-lodge,  a feat  of  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen. 

Aberdour  is  a fmall  fifhing-town ; but  the  harbour, 
formerly  ufed  by  veflels  to  winter  in,  is,  by  neglect, 
totally  ruined.  About  half  a mile  eaft  from  the  church 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  Dundargne, 
fituated  on  a rock  of  reddifh  free -Hone,  more  than  fixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  almoft  furrounds 
it  at  high  water.  The  only  part  now  ftanding  is  the? 
entrance.  In  the  year  1 336  it  was  held  by  Henry  de 
Beaumont,  earl  of  Buchan,  for  the  Englifh ; but  was 
taken  by  the  regent  Murray,  during  the  captivity  of 
Robert  Bruce. 

About  two  miles  from  the  church  is  a large  cairn, 
erected  in  memorial  of  a battle  obtained  over  forne 
Danes  on  the  fpot. 

Near  Pitlligo  is  the  village  of  Rofehearty,  on  the 
fea-coaft,  built  by  lord  Gardenftown.  1 here  is  a 
^4 ay,  and  feme  intentions  to  form  an  harbour. 
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INSCH  is  a market- town,  and  a burgh  of  barony, 
under  colonel  Hay  of  Rannes.  Near  it  is  the  ancient 
eaffcle  of  Dun-o-deer,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  king  Gregory  the  Great,  more  than  900  years 
ago  *,  the  walls  of  which  are  Hill  {landing.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  from  the  appearance,  that  the  materials 
are  part  of  a vitrified  fort ; but  another  opinion  afcribes. 
the  walls  to  lava  thrown  up  by  a volcano. 

Two  miles  beyond  Aberfeldie  is  Caftle  Menzies,  a 
feat  of  fir  John  Menzies,  bart. 

Kenmore  is  fituated  at  the  north-eafl  extremity  of 
JLoch  Tay.  This  lake  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  and  faid  to  be  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep.  It  feldom  or  never  freezes.  The 
fifh  are  abundant ; falmon,  perch,  eels,  charr,  trout, 
and  pike.  The  water  is  at  times  fubje<St  to  violent 
agitations,  from  fome  fubterraneous  caufe. 

On  a fmall  ifland  in  this  loch  are  the  ruins  of  a. 
priory,  cell  to  the  abbv  at  Scone,  which  was  founded  in 
1 1 22  by  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  his  queen  Sybilia,  natural  daughter  of  Hen* 
sry  L were  interred. 
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To  this  ifland  the  Campbells  retreated  during  tbe 
fucceffes  of  the  marquis  of  Montrofe,  where  they  de- 
fended themfelves  againft  that  hero,  which  was  one 
of  the  caufes  of  his  violent  animofity  to  the  whole 
name. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  ride  from 
Kenmore  to  Killin.  There  is  a handfome  bridge  of 
five  arches  built  over  the  T ay  at  Kenmore,  and  a great 
number  over  fmall  brooks  in  the  road,  which  defcend 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  one  of  which,  Ben- 
ia'wers,  is  4015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  Kenmore  to  the  eaft  Is- 
Taymouth,  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  earl  of  Breadal- 
bane  *,  the  appearance  and  fituation  of  which  Mr. 
Pennant  compares  to  the  great  dope  oppofite  the 
Grande  Chartreufe,  in  Dauphiny.  All  the  country 
abounds  with  game,  fuch  as  ptarmigans,  groufe,  flags* 
and  a peculiar  fpecies  of  hare,  found  only  on  the 
fummits  of  the  highefl  hills,  and  never  mixing  with  the 
common  kind,  which  is  frequent  in  the  vallies  ; it  is  lefs 
than  the  common  hare,  its  limbs  more  flender,  and 
its  flefh  more  delicate ; during  fummer  the  colour 
is  grey,  and  in  winter  white  as  fnow. 

Taymouth  is  a caftle  modernized.  In  it  are  many 
paintings  by  Jamiefon,  the  Scotch  Vandycke,  patronized 
by  the  Breadalbane  family.  This  painter  was  the  fon 
of  an  architect  of  Aberdeen,  and  ftudied  under  Ru- 
bens at  Antwerp.  Charles  I.  fat  to  him,  and  made 
him  a prefent  of  a diamond  ring.  His  price  was  20I. 
Scotch,  or  il.  13s.  4d.  Englifh,  per  head.  lie  was 
born  in  158 6,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644. 

. Two  miles  north- weft  from  Kenmore  is  Glen  Lion, 
fo  named  from  a river  Lion,  which  runs  into  the  Lay. 
This  river  was  formerly  called  Duie,  or  black,  given 
it  on  account  of  a dreadful  battle  fought  between  the 
Mackays  and  Macgregors  ; after  which  the  conquerors 
are  faid  to  have  ftained  the  water  red  by  vrafhing  in  it 
their  bloody  fwords  and  {pears.  At  Glen  Lion  fs  » 
feat  of  Colonel  Campbell, 
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Killin  is  beautifully  fituated  at  the  weft;  end  of  Loch 
Tay,  between  the  rivers  Lochy  and  Dochart.  About 
a mile  to  the  eaft  is  Finlarig,  another  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane.  This  nobleman’s  eftate  is  of  fuch 
extent,  that  it  is  faidhe  can  ride  loo  miles  at  length  on 
his  own  land* 
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THE  fituation  of  Kilfyth  is  bleak  and  barren,  and 
the  furface  of  the  country  rough,  broken,  and  uneven', 
being  almoft  an  uninterrupted  fUcceflion  of  hili  and 
dale,  without  the  intervention  of  plantations  or  trees 
of  any  kind.  Tt  is  not  far  from  the  navigable  canal 
which  is  formed  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  the 
river  Kelvin  runs  near  the  town. 

• In  the  parifh  are  mines  of  iron-ftone,  which  afford 
to  the  Carron  company  annudly  5000  tons.  1 here 
are  mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of  {tone.  1 he  princi- 
pal  manufacture  is  that  of  rnuflin.  In  this  parifh  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  marquis  of 
Montrofe  and  the  ccv  nanters,  in  which  the  latter  wrere 
defeated  with  great  {laughter. 

Under  the  church  is  an  arched  vault,  eredted  as  a 
cemetery  tor  the  family  of  the  vifcount  Kilfyth  ; whofe 
eftate  wras  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  171c;.  Lady  KiK 
fyth,  with  her  infant,  was  killed  in  Holland  by  the  fallr 
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Ing  of  a roof,  and  after  her  death  was  embalmed,  and 
brought  hither  for  interment  in  the  year  1717*  In  tht 
year  1780  the  outer  v/ooden  covering  being  decayed, 
fome  curious  perfon  opened  the  leaden  coffin,  wffiexi 
the  lady  and  her  child  were  both  found  entire,  as  when 
firft  buried.  Every  feature  and  every  limb  were  as 
full,  and  the  fhroud  and  ribands  as  clear  and  freffi  as 
on  the  day  they  were  placed  in  the  tomb  : the  child 
was  apparently  three  months  old,  he  appeared  as  i£ 
fleeping  in  full  flefh  and  health,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  in  a ftranger  to  have  known  whether  fhe 
had  been  dead  or  living. 

Kirkintulloch  is  fituated  in  the  north  part  of  that 
diftritt  which  under  the  Romans  formed  the  province 
of  Valentia  ; the  great  Roman  wall,  commonly  call- 
ed Graham’s  dyke,  paffing  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  pariffi.  The  remains  of  the  wall,  and  of  three 
large  forts,  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  pariffi,  in  all  of 
which  Hones  bearing  infcriptions  have  been  dug;  but 
the  only  words  that  could  be  read  were  legio  secunda 

AUGUSTA  FECIT. 

Kirkintulloch  is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  two 
bailies,  annually  eledled  by  the  burgelfes  of  the  towm. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1530,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
cotton,  / 
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AT  Temple  are  the  veftiges  of  a fmall  houfe  be* 
longing  to  the  knights-templars,  and  afterwards  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  north  fide  of  a bay  in  Loch  Nefs,  called  the 
bay  of  Urquhart.  On  the  fouth  of  this  bay  is  Caftle 
Urquhart,  once  a royal  fort,  and  granted  by  king 
James  IV.  with  the  eftate  and  lordfhip,  to  the  laird  of 
Grant,  in  whofe  family  they  ftill  remain. 

In  1303  this  caftle  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  king  of 
England,  who  put  the  governor,  Alexander  Bois,  and 
the  garrifon  to  the  fworch  In  1334  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended by  Robert  Lauder,  and  withstood  the  power 
of  the  Englifh.  The  caftle  is  now  falling  to  decay. 
The  manfion  of  the  Grants  is  at  Corrimony. 
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Auchadrum  . .44 
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Highbridge  . .70 
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NEAR  Dores  are  the  veftiges  of  a fort  called  Caftle 
Dunriachan,  and  a little  to  the  eaft  of  the  fort  are 
feveral  cairns  or  heaps  of  ftones. 

The  General's  Hut  is  the  place  where  general 
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Wade  redded,  when  he  had  the  fuperintendence  of 
the  roads  'made  in  the  Highlands ; it  is  an  inn  near 
Loch  Nefs.  About  a mile  beyond  is  the  fall  of  Fyers, 
a vaft  cataradl  in  a river  which  empties  itfelf  into 
Loch  Nefs.  This  cataract  is  in  a gloomy  den  of  ftu- 
pendous  depth,  the  water  falls  through  a narrow  open- 
ing between  two  rocks,  and  then  precipitates  forty- 
feet  lower  into  the  hollow  chafm,  while  the  foam  rifes 
and  fills  the  air  like  a cloud  of  fmoke.  There  is  an- 
other fall  about  half  a mile  above. 

Dowart  or  Duart  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Mull,  and  was  anciently  a feat  of  the  Macleans, 
lords  of  the  ifland.  It  is  a garrifon  under  Fort  Wil- 
liam, with  a lieutenant  and  a company  of  men. 
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LOCH  Gair  and  Loch  Gilp  are  both  bays  of  Loch 
Fine  ; at  the  former  is  an  inn,  and  at  the  latter  a fmall 
village. 

Weft  Tarbet  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  an  arm  of 
VOL.  VI,  A A 
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the  Atlantic,  called  Loch  Tarbet,  at  the  upper  or  north 
extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Kintyre  \ on  the  eaft 
fide  againft  Loch  Fine  is  Eaft  Tarbet,  at  each  of  which 
was  formerly  a caftle. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  cut  a canal  through  this  nar- 
row ifthmus,  from  call  to  weft  T arbet. 

At  Skipnefs,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Kintyre,  is  an  a n« 
cient  tower,  probably  built  by  the  Danes,  boldly  fitu- 
ated  on  a point  of  land  called  Skipnefs  Point.  On 
the  fame  coaft  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  fouth,  in 
the  parifh  of  Saddel,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Cif- 
tertian  monaftery,  founded  by  Somerled,  lord  of  Kin- 
tyre,  and  his  fon  Reginald,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Near  Killean  are  fome  Danifh  forts,  fome  rude  obe- 
lilks,  and  the  remains  of  a vitrified  tower. 

Cambelton,  originally  a fmall  fifhing  village,  was 
created  a royal  burgh  in  1701,  and  is  governed  by  a 
provoft,  two  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  council.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide,  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  peninfula,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent, 
with  good  anchoring  in  fix  to  ten  fathom  water,  fur- 
rounded  with  hills  on  each  fide,  and  an  illand  to  guard 
the  entrance. 

The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  place  is  fifhing  for 
herrings,  for  which  the  fituation  is  favourable  between 
the  Scotch  and  Irifh  coafts.  In  a fuccefsful  year  the 
profits  are  confiderable,  but  it  is  unprofitable  when  the 
veflels  do  not  catch  half  a cargo.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  about  4640. 

Kintyre  is  a peninfula  divifion  of  the  county  of 
Argyle  extending  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
five  to  ten  broad.  It  is  hilly  but  not  mountainous  ; ge- 
nerally naked,  but  near  Cambelton  are  fome  thriving 
plantations.  The  country  is  at  prefent  a mixture  of  heath 
and  arable  land  ; the  land  is  good,  capable  of  bearing 
wheat,  but  little  is  raifed  for  want  of  mills  to  grind  it  % 
either  the  inhabitants  buy  their  flour  from  England,  or 
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fend  the  grain  they  have  to  be  ground  in  the  (hire  of  Ayr, 
Much  bear  is  fown  here,  great  quantities  of  potatoes 
raifed,  and  near  8col.  worth  annually  exported.  Num- 
bers of  cattle  are  reared,  but  chiefly  killed  at  home, 
and  falted  for  the  ufe  of  the  buffes  at  Campbelton* 
Much  butter  and  cheefe  is  made,  the  laft  large  and 
bad.  There  are  befides  fheep  and  goats,  the  laft  killed 
for  winter  provifion. 

Kintyre  was  granted  to  the  houfe  of  Argyle,  after  a 
fuppreffion  of  a rebellion  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Lies,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
the  grant  was  afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Macdonalds^  Maqcach- 
ransj  Mackays,  and  Macmaths. 


Dumbarton  to  Fortincapte • 
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In  the  whole  18  % 

AT  Arden  caftle  is  a feat  of  lord  Frederick  Camp~ 
bell ; near  Loch  Garr,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
lake,  is  Rofeneath,  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  In 
the  duke’s  park  is  a remarkable  rock,  called  Wallace’s 
Loup  or  Leap,  from  a tradition  that  the  brave  Wallace 
being  clofely  purfued  by  a party  of  the  enemy  ? leaped 
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this  rock  on  horfeback,  and  efcaped  unhurt : his  horfs 
was  killed  by  the  fall,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  where  its  grave  is  {hewn  : the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  rock  is  thirty-four  feet. 

Portincaple  is  fituated  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
Loch  Long,  on  a point  of  land  between  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Goile,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  lat- 
ter. Loch  Fine  is  about  fix  miles  to  the  north-weft. 
All  thefe  lochs  abound  in  fiih. 

Seven  mile's  to  the  north  is  Ardkinglafs  caftle,  by 
the  fide  of  Loch  Fine.  It  is  compofed  of  three  fepa- 
rate  towers,  each  of  them  fronting  an  area  within. 
The  fpace  between  the  towers  is  defended  by  a ftrong 
wall,  about  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  courfe  of  the  wall 
is  the  great  gate,  which  is  defended  by  fmall  round 
turrets  in  flank,  with  apertures,  through  which  thofe 
who  aflailed  the  gate  might  be  annoyed  with  arrows, 
or  with  fmall  fire-arms.  The  gate  is  alfo  defended  by 
a fmall  tower  immediately  above  it,  called  the  gate 
tower.  This  caftle  is  built  in  a low  fituation,  and 
could  not  ftand  out  again  ft  a regular  inveftment.  The 
time  in  which  this  caftle  was  built  is  not  known  ; but 
there  is  certain  evidence  of  its  having  been  repaired  in 
the  year  1586,  The  old  refidence  of  the  family  of 
Ardkinglafs,  of  which  the  ruins  can  now  fcarcely  be 
traced,  was  at  a final!  diftance  from  the  prefent  caftle, 
but  in  a more  commanding  fituation. 

Four  miles  fouth  from  Portincaple,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  Loch  Goile,  is  Carrick  caftle,  fituated  on  a rock, 
which  was  formerly  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  en*» 
try  to  the  caftle  from  the  land  was  by  a drawbridge, 
which  was  defended  by  a ftrong  wall  and  two  fmall 
towers.  The  caftle  itfelf  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  but 
not  perfectly  regular,  as  the  architects,  in  laying  the 
foundation,  kept  in  fome  places  by  the  very  edge  of 
the  rock. 

Between  the  caft'e  and  the  fea  there  is  a part  of  the 
yoek  unoccupied,  which  was  furrounded  by  a high  an4 
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ftrong  wall,  built  round  the  edge  of  the  rock  ; within 
this  fpace  ico  men  might  conveniently  ftand  for  the 
defence  of  the  caftle,  if  it  was  attacked  by  fea.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  gunpowder  the  caftle  of  Garrick 
could  only  be  taken  by  furprife : it  was  fcarcely 
poftible  to  ftorm  it ; nor  could  it  be  taken  by  block- 
ade, as  it  had  always  a free  communication  with  the 
fea,  ror  a veffel  of  any  burden  will  fwim  along  the 
fide  of  the  rock.  The  time  in  which  this  caftle  was 
built  does  not  feem  to  be  afcertained ; it  can  be 
traced  up  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
but  it  is  probably  much  older.  The  tradition  of  the 
country  is,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  a 
king’s  houfe,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  is  heritable 
keeper  of  it.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athol  men.  No- 
thing now  remains  but  the  walls,  and  thefe  are  not 
entire. 
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IN  the  parifh  of  Cathcart  is  Langfide,  memorable 
for  a battle,  in  which  the  friends  of  Mary  were  de- 
feated by  the  regent  Murray,  who  drew  up  his  forces 
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to  Intercept  the  queen  in  her  journey  to  Dunbarton  ! 
of  the  queen’s  party  a confiderable  number  were  kill- 
ed, and  many  more  taken  prifoners.  In  view  of  Lang- 
fide  are  the  remains  of  the  caltle  of  Cathcart,  fituated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Cart,  to  which  there  is 
almoft  a perpendicular  defcent  of  a vail  height.  The 
accefs  from  the  other  fide,  except  by  a narrow  paffage 
eafily  fecured  by  a ditch  and  drawbridge,  is  alfo  fteep 
and  difficult.  The  caftle  was  inhabited  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  given  up 
to  be  demoliffied,  for  which  purpofe  it  was  fold  to  a 
tradefman  of  Glafgow.  Having  removed  the  roof,  he 
was  compelled  to  flop  by  the  hardnefs  and  thicknefs  of 
the  walls. 

At  Mairns  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caltle*, 
confilting  of  a large  fquare  tower,  fituated  on  a rocky 
eminence,  which  commands  an  extenfive  view-  In  the 
pariffi  are  two  cotton  mills  on  the  river  Cart. 

Kingfwell  is  an  inn,  and  the  principal  Itage  between 
Glafgow  and  Kilmarnock,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  appel- 
lation to  the  following  circumltance : One  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland  came  this  way  to  fettle  fome  dis- 
putes at  a place  called  Pothelly-hall.  At  the  fpot 
where  the  Kingfwell-houfe  now  hands,  his  horfe  drank 
out  of  a well ; to  complete  the  ftory,  the  horfe  went 
with  the  king  into  a quagmire,  for  which  his  majefty 
ordered  eighteen  of  them  who  were  in  fault,  and  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  accident,  to  be  hanged  on  an 
hawthorn  tree,  which  is  ftill  pointed  out  to  the  travel- 
ler as  the  very  tree  on  which  they  were  hung.  Po- 
thelly-hall was  inhabited  by  a family  of  the  name  of 
Cochrane,  a branch  of  the  Dundonalds.  They  had 
confined  the  offenders  in  a vault  till  his  majefty  came. 
Being  very  hungry,  he  went  into  a houfe  not  far  from 
Potbelly,  and  fat  down;  the  good  woman  gave  him 
fome  bread  and  milk  for  his  breakfaft,  and  afterwards 
told  the  king,  her  hufband  was  one  of  the  prifoners,. 
and  faid  it  would  be  a hard  thing  to  hang  a man  whofo 
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fereakfaft  he  had  eaten,  fitting  in  his  arm-chair.  When 
the  king  came  to  the  houfe  he  firft  called  for  that  man, 
and  bid  him  go  home  and  be  a better  bairn,  before  he 
proceeded  to  judge  the  reft. 

Other  accounts  tell  us,  that  the  king  met  with  the 
mifchance  as  he  was  going  to  a marriage  at  Sorn  caftle; 
and  that  the  king  afterwards  faid,  if  he  were  to  play  a 
trick  on  the  devil,  he  would  fend  him  to  a bridal  at 
Sorn. 

Two  miles  from  Kilmarnock,  near  the  road,  are  the 
remains  of  Dean  caftle,  one  of  the  ancient  feats  of  the 
Boyds  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  and  forfeited  in  1745.  It 
confifts  of  a large  vaulted  tower,  which  feems  to  have 
been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  £ 
this  is  furrounded  by  a court  and  other  buildings  appa- 
rently more  modern.  On  the  tower,  under  a defaced 
coat  of  arms,  is  the  following  infcription  : 

James,  lord  of 
Kilmarnock  ; 

Dame  Katherine  Creyk, 
lady  Boyd. 

The  lord  James  here  mentioned  died  in  1654.  He 
was  a firm  royalift,  and  was  by  Oliver  Cromwell  ex®> 
cepted  from  pardon,  and  fined  1500I. 

In  this  caftle,  it  is  faid,  lady  Margaret,  filler  to  king 
James  III.  was  confined  during  the  life  of  her  hufband, 
Thomas  Boyd  earl  of  Arran,  from  whom  file  was  di- 
vorced, though  fhe  had  borne  him  two  children.  The 
pretext  for  the  divorce  was  fome  legal  impediment  at 
the  time  of  marriage.  Some  fay  it  was  a prior  con- 
tra# to  the  lord  Hamilton. 

This  caftle  was  burned  down  in  173$,  through  the 
carelelTnefs  of  a maid  fervant,  who  was  preparing  fome 
flax  for  fpinning,  which  took  fire,  and  laid  the  building 
in  ruins ; in  which  ftate  it  has  hitherto  been  left. 

Kilmarnock  is  a burgh  of  barony,  of  which  the  firlt 
charter  was  granted  in  1591?  in  favour  of  lord  Boyd  ; 
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and  the  fecond,  in  1672,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  XII* 
marnock.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  county,  employing  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  hands  *,  carpets,  fhoes,  calicoes,  cotton  cloth, 
ferges,  fadlery,  ftockings,  and  many  others,  to  the  an- 
nual amount,  it  is  faid,  of  more  than  80, cool.  Befides 
the  parifh-church,  which  is  collegiate,  there  are  four 
places  of  religious  worfhip.  Coals  are  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Riccartoun,  corruptly  for  Richardtown,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fo  called  from  fir  Richard  Wallace,  uncle 
of  the  celebrated  fir  William,  who  lived  near  it : no 
veftiges  of  the  houfe  remain,  though  the  fpot  on  which 
it  (food  is  well  known.  Excellent  coals  are  dug  here. 

Monktoun  is  faid  to  owe  its  name  to  a religious 
houfe  formerly  founded  here  as  a cell  to  Paifley, 
About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church  is  a hand- 
fome  fepulchral  monument,  ereCted  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  M‘Crae,  governor  of  Madras,  which  is  now  the 
cemetery  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield. 

Prellwick  is  a burgh  of  barony  : near  it  is  Kincafe, 
©r  King’s  Cafe,  an  ancient  hofpital  for  lepers. 
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THREE  miles  well  from  Greenock  is  Gouroc, 
fituated  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  conveniently  for  trade, 
with  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  veffeis  of  any  burden  ; 
and  good  fhelter.  A rope-work  was  eftahlifhed  here  in 
1 7 7 7*  During  the  fummer  months  it  is  much  fre- 
quented for  the  purpofe  of  fea-hathing,  and  many 
houfes  are  kept  for  the  accommodatibn  ot  ftrangers. 

Acrofs  the  Clyde,  on  the  coafl  of  Argyle,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Dunoon,  which,  in  1324,  was 
taken  from  the  Englifh  for  David  Bruce  by  fir  Colin 
Campbel  of  Lochow,  who  put  the  garrilon  to  the 
fword. 

Rothefay,  fituated  in  a bay  on  the  north-eall  coafl 
of  the  Me  of  Bute,  is  a royal  burgh,  united  with  Ayr, 
Cambleton,  Inverary,  and  Irvine,  to  return  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  There  are  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  veffeis  belonging  to  the  parifh,  which  extends 
fome  miles  along  the  coaft,  from  fifteen  to  a hundred 
tons  burden.  Some  years  fince  a cotton-mill  was 
eredled  in  the  town  ; a cuftom-houfe  was  eftablifhed 
in  1763.  Her*e  is  an  ancient  caftle,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  refidence  of  fome  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2600. 
Rothefay  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
In  Rothefay  church  there  lie  interred  two  bifhops  of 
the  ifles. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Rothefay  is  Mount-Stewart, 

a modern  houfe.  built  bv  the  earl  of  Bute. 

* * 

Lamlafh  is  fituated  in  a bay,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Ifle  of  Arran  : the  bay  is  about  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  veffeis. 
The  ifland  of  Lamlafh  lies  before,  on  the  eaft,  leaving 
on  each  fide  a fafe  and  eafy  entrance,  and  forms  one  of 
the  fafeft  harbours  in  the  univerfe.  In  this  port  veffeis 
perform  quarantine.  There  is  a light-houfe  on  a fmall 
ifland  called  Pladda. 

Three  miles  north  from  Lamlafh  is  Brodie  caftle,  an 
ancient  manfion  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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The  ifland  of  Lamlafh  Is  a vaft  mountain,  for  the 
moft  part  covered  with  heath,  but  with  fome  pafture 
and  arable  land. 

In  the  year  155 8 the  Englifh  fleet,  under  the  earl  of 
Suflex,  after  ravaging  the  coaft  of  Kintyre,  at  that  time 
in  pofleflion  of  James  Macconnel,  landed  in  this  bay, 
and  burnt  and  deftroyed  all  the  neighbouring  country. 

Buchanan  gives  this  place  the  Latin  name  of  Molas 
and  Molaffa,  from  its  having  been  the  retreat  of  St. 
Maol-jos ; for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  called  the  Holy 
Ifland,  and  Hellan  Leneow,  or  that  of  Saints.  St. 
Maol-jos’s  cave,  the  refidence  of  that  holy  man,  his 
well  of  moft  falutary  water,  a place  for  bathing,  his 
chair,  and  the  ruins  of  his  chapel,  are  {hewn  to 
ftrangers ; but  the  walk  is  far  from  agreeable,  as  the 
ifland  is  greatly  infefted  with  vipers. 

The  dean  of  the  ifles  fays,  “ that  on  this  Ifle  of 
Molafs  was  foundit  by  John  lord  of  the  Ifles,  ane  mo~ 
naftery  of  the  friars,  which  is  decayit.” 
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AT  Skelmorley  is  a caftle  built  in  1502. 

Largs  is  fituated  near  the  bay  of  the  Clyde  fritft9 
called  the  bay  of  Largs,  in  a delightful  country.  It 
is  a fmall  place,  but  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday, 
and  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which,  held  on  the  2d 
of  June,  St.  Columba’s  day,  is  famous  over  the  welt 
part  of  Scotland,  and  affords  a week  of  jubilee  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  a fcene  of  diverfion  to  others. 

Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  had 
laid  himfelf  under  engagements  to  the  king  of  Nor- 
way, for  affifting  him  to  make  good  his  pretenfions  to 
throne  of  Scotland.  Haquin,  at  this  time  king  o£ 
Norway,  alleged,  that  thefe  engagements  extended  to 
Donald’s  delivering  up  the  iflands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and 
others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  as  belonging  to  the  Ebudse* 
Some  negociations  for  that  purpofe  were  carried  on 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  but  were  produdtive 
of  no  effect.  For  Alexander,  inftead  of  yielding  up 
the  iflands  demanded,  feemed  difpofed  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign  to  recover  thofe  which  his 
crown  had  loft.  On  the  ift  of  Auguft,  1263,  Ha- 
quin appeared  on  the  weftern  coalt  with  no  lefs  than 
160  ihips,  and  difembarking  his  troops  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  caftle  of  Ayr.  Alexander,  upon  the  news 
of  this  invafion,  difpatched  embaffadors  to  enter  upon 
a treaty  with  Haquin  ; but  the  latter,  flufhed  with  fuc~ 
cefs,  reje6ted  all  terms,  and  after  reducing  the  ifles  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  paffed  over  to  Cunningham.  Alex- 
ander by  this  time  had  affembled  an  army,  with  which 
he  marched  himfelf,  commanding  the  centre  divifion* 
and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Largs.  The  invinci- 
ble hatred  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  which  had 
been  tranfmitted  among  the  Scots  during  many  ages* 
rendered  the  battle  which  enfued  uncommonly  bloody. 
After  a long  and  doubtful  canted,  victory  at  laft  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Scots,  when  the  invaders  being  once 
broken  a terrible  daughter  took  place.  Of  the  Norwe- 
gians no  fewer  than  16,000  are  laid  to  have  perifhed  in 
the  held,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  was  5000.  Some 
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efcaped  to  their  (hips,  which  we^e  fo  much  wrecked  (hs 
day  after,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Haquin  procured 
a veffel  which  carried  him  and  a few  friends  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after  died  of  grief. 

There  are  feveral  tumuli,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
raifed  over  the  bodies  of  thofe  flain  in  this  battle. 

Near  Largs  is  Knock  caftle,  built  about  300  years 
fince,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Frafers  : it  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  the  property  of  Mr.  Brifbane. 

Between  Largs  and  Fairley  is  Kelburn-houfe,  a feat 
of  the  earl  of  Glafgow. 

Fairley  is  fituated  near  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  gives 
its  name  to  a bay,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  convenient 
roads  in  the  whole  frith.  Veffels  of  any  burden  may- 
ride  fafely  in  all  feafons,  and  depart  with  any  wind. 

A caftle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  family  of  Fair- 
ley,  faid  to  be  defcended  from  a natural  fon  of  Robert 
II.  flood  here.  It  was  erected  in  1521,  and  is  now  in 
ruins. 

At  Saltcoats  is  a harbour  capable  of  receiving 
twenty-four  veffels  of  200  tons : in  the  fummer  months 
it  is  frequented  for  fea-bathing.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  fome  coal  mines,  which  have  afforded  an 
article  of  exportation  for  a century  paft  ; and  fait  was 
manufactured  long  before : a harbour  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  nephew  of  fir  Robert  Cunningham, 
phyfician  to  Charles  II.  which  was  finiftied  in  the  year 
1700  ; he  built  faltpans,  with  all  conveniences,  to  con- 
fume  the  refufe  part  of  the  coals  : to  defray  the  great 
expences,  he  fold  part  of  the  eftate,  but  referved  that 
neareft  Saltcoats.  One  of  his  defcendats  fince  made  a 
canal  from  the  mines  to  the  harbour.  The  quantity 
cf  fait  annually  made  is  about  3262  bolls. 

About  the  year  177 5 the  bufmefs  of  {hip-building 
was  begun  here,  and  feveral  veffels,  from  20  to  220 
tons,  have  been  finiftied,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants 
of  the  town,  and  other  places. 

The  exports,  befides  coals  and  fait,  are  a few  her- 
rings, and  fome  bales  from  the  manufactures  of  Paif- 
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ley  to  Ireland,  with  fome  oats  for  feed  to  Arran  and 
JCintyre.  There  are  about  twenty-three  veffels  from 
loo  to  200  tons,  and  eighteen  fmaller.  The  number 
of  houfes  is  about  400,  and  of  inhabitants  2325. 


Irvine  to  Machine* 

’ M.  F. 

Dreghorn  . . . . 20 

Kdmarnock  . . . 46 

Machiine  » . * • 82 

In  the  whole  13  o 

AT  Machiine  was  a priory  of  Ciftertians,  cell  to  the 
abby  of  Melrofe,  erecied  into  a temporal  barony  in  fa- 
vour of  the  lord  of  Loudon,  who  refided  in  an  ancient 
building  called  the  Caftle. 

At  the  town-head  on  the  green  is  a tomb-ltone* 
eredted  on  five  men,  executed  in  the  reign  of  James  VII* 
with  the  following  infcription  ; 

Bloody  Dumbarton,  Douglas,  and  Dundee, 

Mov'd  by  the  devil  and  the  laird  of  Lee, 

Dragg  d thefe  five  men  to  death  with  gun  and  fword* 

« Not  buffering  them  to  pray,  nor  read  God  s word  ; 

Owning  the  work  of  God  was  all  their  crime  ; 

The  year  eighty-five  was  ft  faint-killing  time. 

Three  miles  eafl  from  Machiine  is  Sorn  cafile,  an 
ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of  Loudon^  lately  repaired* 
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THANKERTON  is  a pleafant  village  on  the  Clyde* 
over  which  is  a bridge. 

Laverock  is  a manufacturing  village,  containing 
&bout  ioo  houfes. 

Carluke  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  which  occupy 
upwards  of  eighty  acres. 

Six  miles  beyond  Carluke,  on  the  left  hand,  is  Dal- 
ziel,  an  ancient  burgh  of  barony.  Part  of  the  ancient 
manlion  or  caftle  of  the  Dalziel  family  remains,  incor- 
porated with  a more  modern  building,  a feat  of  Mr* 
Hamilton* 
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AT  Monkland,  or  Friars  Carfe,  in  the  parifh  of 
Dunfcore,  was  a cell  to  the  abby  of  Melrofe,  which 
was  pulled  down  in  1773?  and  a new  houfe  erected  on 
the  £Ite  by  Mr.  Riddel. 

In  the  parilh  of  Glencairn  are  earthen  mounds^ 
called  Ingleftone  Moats,  or  Bow  Butts,  and  by  tradi- 
tion reported  to  be  the  place  where  the  ancient  lords 
of  Glencairn  exercifed  their  vaffals  and  followers  ivt 
archery. 

Near  the  Butts  formerly  flood  the  fmall  but  ftrong 
eaftle  of  Jarburgh,  of  which  only  the  fragments  of  a. 
wall  remain.  Tradition  reports  a variety  of  wonder- 
ful {lories  of  Jonquin  Fergufon,  its  ancient  lord,  and 
his  fons. 

Monyhive  is  a new  and  thriving  village* 
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In  the  whole  34  o 
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NEAR  Coldllream  is  Hirfel,  a feat  of  the  earl  of 
Home. 

Dunfe  is  fituated  between  the  White  and  Black  Ad- 
der Waters,  and  has  a good  market.  It  is  noted  for 
the  birth  of  the  celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus,  in  the 
year  1274.  The  lite  of  the  boufe  in  which  he  was 
born  is  dill  known  to  the  inhabitants,  being  pointed 
out  from  generation  to  generation. 

Duns  Scotus  was  a friar  minor,  and  the  greateft 
fcholar  of  his  age.  Scaliger  fays  there  was  nothing 
his  genius  was  not  capable  of.  But  his  chief  ftudy 
was  in  points  more  nice  than  neceflary,  whereupon  he 
was  called  Dodtor  Subtilis.  His  followers,  called  Sco- 
tills,  were  great  oppofers  of  the  Thomifts,  another  fet 
of  fcholalli  cs,  fo  named  from  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
fludied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cologne. 

After  Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  the  IherifF- 
court  was  kept  here,  which  was  but  lately  removed  to 
a market  town,  called  Greenlaw. 

Dunfe  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  encampment  of 
the  Scottifh  army  under  general  Lefty,  aftembled  to  op- 
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pofe  king  Charles  I.  when  he  came  to  the  Englifh  bor- 
ders with  an  army,  to  perfuade  that  nation  to  obedience* 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2320. 

About  a mile  from  the  town  is  a medicinal  fpring, 
called  Dunfe  Spa,  the  water  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
iimilar  to  that  at  Tunbridge. 

Five  or  fix  miles  call  from  Longformacus  are  the  re- 
mains of  St,  Bathan’s  abby,  founded,  as  is  fuppofed* 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  for  Ciftertian  nuns* 
as  a cell  to  Berwick.  In  the  year  12 96,  Ada  countefs 
of  March  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  for 
this  convent,  and  the  lands  and  tenements  were  by  the 
conqueror  ordered  to  be  reilored,  It  is  almoll  totally 
demolifhed,  as  the  (tones  have  been  removed  for  other 
purpofes. 

About  a mile  From  the  abby  is  a feat  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyfs,  called  the  Retreat. 


Sfc  Andrew's  to  Dundee » 

M.  F.‘ 

Leuchars  , „ 5 4 

Woodhaven  ...  5 o 

Dundee  . . . „ 1 4 

In  the  whole  12  o 

NORTH  of  the  village  of  Leuchars  is  part  of  an 
ancient  manfion,  called  Leuchars  caftle.  It  was  built 
on  a bank  of  earth,  at  the  edge  of  a fwamp,  furround- 
ed  by  a deep  and  broad  moat,  enclofmg  about  three 
acres  of  ground. 

In  the  garden  of  an  eft  ate  in  this  parifb,  called  Pit® 
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lethie,  once  flood  a hunting-feat  of  James  VI.  king  of 
Scotland ; and  in  a held  near  the  houfe  there  yet  re- 
mains a thorn,  where  the  king’s  hawks  were  fuffered 
to  refrefh  themfelves  through  the  night. 

Beyond  Leuchars,  to  the  north  and  north-eafl,  is  a 
large  diftridl,  called  Tentfmuir,  or  Sheughy-dyke,  of 
which  many  wonderful  {lories  have  been  told. 

Woodhaven  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  the 
Tay,  with  an  inconfiderable  harbour,  and  a ferry  plied 
by  a number  of  boats,  great  and  fmall,  which  crofs 
the  Tay  at  all  tides,  when  the  weather  permits. 

There  is  another  ferry  at  Newport,  a little  lower 
down  the  river. 

Five  miles  weft  from  Woodhaven  is  Balmerino,  or 
^Balmerinoch,  a village  near  the  Tay.  Here  was  an 
tabby  of  Ciflertian  monks,  begun,  fays  Keith,  by  king 
Alexander  II.  and  his  mother  Emergarda,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Beaumont,  in  the  year  1229.  This  lady 
bought  the  lands  of  Balmerinoch,  and  paid  therefor  a 
thoufand  marks  fterling  to  Richard  de  Ruele,  who  re- 
figned  Balmerinoch,  Cultrach,  and  Ballandean,  in  the 
court  of  king  Alexander,  at  Forfar,  the  day  after  the 
feaft  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  year  1215;  upon  which 
ground  queen  Emergarda  founded  this  monallery, 
which  was  of  old  a {lately  building,  pleafantly  fituated 
near  the  fhore,  hard  by  the  fait  water  of  Tay.  It  is 
now  for  the  moll  part  in  ruins.  The  monks  of  this 
place,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Edward,  as  well  as 
the  Virgin  Mary,  were  brought  from  Melrofe. 

After  the  reformation,  king  James  Vi.  eredled  Bah 
merinoch  into  a temporal  lordfhip,  in  favour  of  James 
Elphinflone  of  Barnton,  principal  fecretary  of  Hate,  in 
1604.  He  had  likewife  been  a lord  of  feffion,  and  pre« 
fident  after  the  lord  Fivie, 
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38  4 In  the  whole  56  4 

A NEW  church  was  ere&ed  at  Banchory  Ternan  in 
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Charleftown,  called  Charleftown  of  Aboyne,  is  a 
pleaiant  town,  and  a burgh  of  barony,  not  far  from, 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Dee.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  fome  conliderable  woods,  particularly  the 
foreft  of  Glentanar,  ten  miles  long  and  fix  broad  ; but 
the  expence  of  getting  the  trees  from  the  foreft,  and, 
fubfequent  carriage,  is  too  great  to  make  them  profit- 
able to  the  owners.  A canal  has  been  propofed  from 
Charleftown  to  Aberdeen. 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  is  faid  to  be  in- 
ferior to  that  on  the  Don- — 

A foot  of  Don’s  worth  two  of  Dee, 

Except  it  be  for  fifti  and  tree. 

About  a mile  beyond  Charleftown  is  Aboyne  caftle„ 
a feat  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne.  A Chip,  built  entirely  of 
oak  timber  cut  out  of  the  earl’s,  woods,  was  lately 
launched  at  Aberdeen.  She  was  named  the  Countefs 
of  Aboyne. 

Near  Tulloch,  at  the  hill  of  Culblean,  is  a beautiful 
lake,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  called  Loch 
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Cannor,  containing  feveral  iflands ; on  the  largeft  of 
which  there  was  anciently  a caftle  or  fortrefs,  faid  to 
have  been  built  and  occasionally  ufed  as  a hunting-feat 
by  Malcolm  Canmore.  In  this  place  many  of  the  Cum- 
mins took  (helter  after  their  defeat  by  the  troops  of 
David  Bruce,  at  Culblean,  in  1335.  On  another  illand 
is  faid  to  have  been'  the  prifon  of  the  caftle.  There  are 
at  prefent  no  remains  of  the  caftle. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Dee  fjom  Tulloch  are 
Fananich  wells,  whofe  water  is  much  recommended  in 
fcrophulous  complaints  ; and  a houfe,  called  Pananich 
lodge,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  vifitors. 

About  two  miles  north-weft  from  Tulloch  inn  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  called  the  caftle  of 
Cnoe  j and  between  Charleftown  and  Tulloch  inn, 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  Dee  caftle, 
formerly  called  Candacorl,  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  family  of  Gordon,  now  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Aboyne. 

The  bridge  of  Gairn  is  fo  called  from  the  river 
Gairn.  Near  it  is  a village  called  Glengairn,  and 
an  ancient  building,  called  the  caftle  of  Glengairn,  for- 
merly a hunting-feat  of  the  family  of  Forbes,  now  the 
property  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne. 


Aberdeen  to  Corgctrjf* 
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AT  CorgarfF,  near  the  Don,  is  an  ancient  caftle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  fome  of  the  earis  of 
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Marr  for  a Hunting-feat.  During  the  feuds  between 
the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes,  in  1571,  it  was 
burnt  by  Adam  Gordon  of  Auchindoun,  or  fome 
of  his  officers ; when  the  lady  of  Alexander  Forbes, 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Campbell  of  Calder,  then  preg- 
nant, was  burnt  to  death,  together  with  her  children 
and  fervants.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  in  1746  purchafed 
by  government,  and  for  feveral  years  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  were  Rationed  in  it  j but  for  fome  years  pail  only 
two  or  three  invalids. 
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NEAR  Grading  is  the  appearance  of  two  ancient 
camps,  on  the  top  of  Penelheugh,  one  of  which  feems 
to  have  been  fortified.  The  fite  is  high,  and  com- 
mands a very  extenfive  view. 

At  Nifbet,  in  this  parifh,  it  is  faid,  was  a ftrong 
hold  of  the  ancient  border  marauders  *,  and  at  Nether 
Nifbet  are  the  ruins  of  two  ftrong  towers. 

Near  Denholm  is  Minto,  the  feat  of  lord  Minto,  J 
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KIRRIMUIR  is  an  ancient  town,  and  a burgh  of 
barony,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Braes  of  Angus,  in 
a fertile  and  populous  diftridd:,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
market-town.  It  contains  near  500  houfes,  and  1584 
fouls. 
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AT  New  Tyle  are  the  ruins  of  Hatton  caftle,  built 
by  lopd  Oliphant  in  1575. 
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On  the  top  of  an  eminence  called  Kinfuney’s  hill,  is 
a tower,  which  ferves  as  a land-mark. 

Meigle  is  an  ancient  but  inconfiderable  market-town, 
htuated  in  Strathmore,  and  hardly  contains  300  inha- 
bitants. 

In  fome  enclofures  is  a tumulus  called  BellidufF, 
which  tradition  will  have  to  be  the  fpot  where  Mac- 
beth fought  and  fell  *,  and  at  fome  diftance  a Hone  of 
granite,  twenty  tons  in  weight,  (lands  almoft  ereCt, 
to  commemorate,  it  is  faid,  the  death  of  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals ; but  that  tyrant,  it  is  more  probable,  was  (lain 
at  Lumphanan,  a village  in  the  Mearns. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Meigle  are  the  remains  of  the 
grand  fepulchral  monument  of  Vanora,  alfo  called  Va- 
nera,  Wanor,  and  Guinevar,  the  Briti(h  Helena,  as 
her  name,  according  to  Prideaux,  imports.  This 
princefs  was  the  wife  of  Arthur,  who  flourilhed  in 
the  (ixth  century,  whofe  hiftory  is  involved  in  fable. 
In  a battle  between  the  army  of  that  monarch  and  the 
united  forces  of  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  Vanora  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  carried,  along  with  other  fpoils,  into 
Angus,  where  (lie  lived  fome  time  in  miferable  capti- 
vity on  Barry-hill. 

Such  is  the  doubtful  account  recorded  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  this  country.  The  character  of  that  unfortunate 
perfonage  has  been  drawn  in  the  blacked  colours ; (he 
has  been  reprefented  as  one  who  led  a lafcivious  life,, 
and  held  an  unlawful  corefpondence  with  Mordred, 
a PiCtifh  king,  which  provoked  the  jealoufy  of  her 
hufband,  and  excited  him  to  take  up  arms  in  revenge 
of  the  injury.  As  a punifhment  of  her  enormous 
crimes,  it  is  added,  (he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beads.  Her  body  was  buried  at  Meigle,  and  a monu- 
ment erected  to  perpetuate  her  infamy.  Whether 
this  detail  be  genuine,  or  arifing  from  the  fymbolic 
characters  on  the  dones,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine. 

Seven  miles  north  from  Meigle  is  Airly  cable,  which 
gave  title  to  Oliphant  earl  of  Airly,  fituated  between 
two  rivers,  on  a promontory  elevated  more  than  100 
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feet.  It  was  formerly  very  large  and  ftrong,  inaccef- 
iible  except  from  the  fouth,  by  which  it  was  entered 
by  a drawbridge  over  a ditch  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
time  of  its  eredlion  is  uncertain.  It  was  deftroyed  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle  in  1640,  and  lay  ruinous  till  a few 
years  fmce.  An  elegant  modern  houfe  has  been  eredb- 
ed  on  the  fite. 

Not  far  from  hence  are  the  ruins  of  Balrie  callle* 
long  fmce  uninhabited  and  rooflefs. 


Invernefs  to  Fort  George. 
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CASTLE  STEWART  is  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  but  long  out  of  repair,  and  uninha- 
bited. 

The  village  of  Campbeltown  owes  its  rife  to  For| 
George,  and  hardly  contains  300  inhabitants. 
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IN  the  parifh  of  Knockbain  are  a number  of  cairns, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  there  placed  to  cover  the  bodies 
of  thofe  who  fell  in  a battle  fought  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century,  between  the  people  of  Invernefs 
and  the  McDonalds.  The  plain  on  which  they  en- 
gaged is  called  Blair-na*coi,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  from 
this  particular  circumftance  : — As  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  was  flying  from  the  battle,  a farmer  and  his 
fon,  who  were  ploughing  in  the  field,  took  off  the 
yokes  from  his  oxen,  rallied  the  fugitives,  renewed  the 
g£tion,  and  obtained  the  victory. 
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LuibGARAGAN  Inn  is  fituated  near  Loch  Lodo- 
gan,  the  waters  of  which  mix  with  other  flreams 
that  fall  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  to  the  eaft. 

Feanloch  Inn  is  near  Lake  Scavan,  the  head  of  the 
waters  that  feed  Loch  Carron. 

Loch  Carron,  or  Garron,  is  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  by  the  fame  name,  in 
which  there  is  good  falmon-fifhing. 

The  year  1761  was  a remarkable  year  for  herrings, 
fo  that  children  could  often  from  the  ftrand  catch  lap- 
fuls ; but  the  food  produced  a peftilential  difeafe,  and 
to  fome  proved  fatal. 

About  four  miles  weft,  near  the  fea,  are  the  remains 
of  Strom  caftle,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Macdoneils 
of  Glengary,  and  was  taken  from  them  and  demo- 
lifhed  by  the  Seaforths. 

Sail  down  Loch  Carron,  between  the  iflands  of  Raa- 
fay  and  Rona,  to  the  Me  of  Sky,  which  is  crofted 
from  eaft  to  weft  to  Dunvegan. 

Dunvegan  caftle,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Macleod,  ftands 
on  a high  rock,  over  a loch  of  the  fame  name,  a branch 
of  Loch  Falart.  Part  of  it  has  been  repaired  in  the 
modern  tafte,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  ancient. 
The  oldeft  part  is  a fquare  tower,  which,  with  a wall 
round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  was  the  original  fortifi- 
cation. 

u In  this  caftle,”  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  fC  is  preferred 
the  Braolauchfhi,  or  fairy  flag,  of  the  family,  bellow- 
ed on  it  by  Titania,  the  Ben  Shi,  or  wife  of  Oberon, 
king  of  the  Fairies.  She  bldfied  it  at  the  fame  time 
with  powers  of  the  firft  importance,  which  were  to  be 
exerted  only  on  three  occafions  ; but  on  the  laft,  after 
the  end  was  obtained,  an  invifible  being  is  to  arrive, 
and  carry  off  the  ftandard  and  ftandard-bearer,  never 
more  to  be  feen.  A family  of  Clan-y-Faitter  had 
this  dangerous  office,  and  held  it  by  three  lands  in 
Bracadale! 

“ The  flag  has  been  produced  thrice  : the  firft  time 
in  an  unequal  engagement  againft  the  Clan  Ronald* 
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to  whofe  figlit  the  Macleods  were  multiplied  ten-fold ; 
the  fecond  preferved  the  heir  of  the  family,  being  then 
produced  to  fave  the  longings  of  the  lady  of  the  fa- 
mily and  the  third  time  to  fave  my  own  : but  it  was 
fo  tattered  that  Titania  did  not  feem  to  think  it  worth 
fending  fore” 

This  was  a fuperftition  derived  from  the  Norwegian 
anceftry  of  the  houfe.  The  fable  was  caught  from  the 
country,  and  might  be  of  ufe  to  animate  the  elan. 
The  Danes  had  their  magical  ftandard,  Raefan,  or  the 
Raven,  embroidered  in  an  inftant  by  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Lodbroke,  and  lifters  of  Hinguar,  Hubbar,  or 
Ivar.  Sigurd  had  an  enchanted  flag  given  him  by  his 
mother,  with  circumftances  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
Dunvegan  colours ; whofoever  bore  it  in  the  field  of 
battle  was  to  be  killed.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  his 
battles,  three  ftandard-bearers  were  fucceflively  flain  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  laft  he  obtained  the  viTory. 

Here  is  preferved  a great  ox-horn,  tipped  with  fil- 
ver.  The  arm  was  twilled  round  its  fpires,  the  mouth 
brought  over  the  elbow,  and  then  drank  off.  The  north- 
ern nations  held  this  fpecies  of  cup  in  high  efteem, 
and  ufed  the  capacious  horns  of  the  great  Aurochs. 
They  graced  the  hofpitable  halls  of  kings,  and  out  of 
them  the  ancient  heroes  quenched  their  thirft.  Ha- 
quin,  weary  with  daughter,  calls  aloud  for  the  mighty 
draught : 

Heu  labor  immenfus,  feffos  quam  vellicat  artus  ! 

Quis  mihi  jam  prasbet  cornua  plena  mero  ! 

In  this  caftle  is  alfo  preferved  a round  Ihield  made 
of  iron  that  now  weighs  near  twenty  pounds — 

Itfelf  a load  in  thefe  degenerate  days. 

Yet  they  were  in  ufe  no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  Each  chieftain  had  his  ar- 
mour-bearer, who  preceded  his  mailer  in  the  time  of 
war,  and  fometimes  in  peace  ; for  they  went  armed  to 
church,  as  the  North  Americans  do  in  the  frontier 
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fettlements,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  fecurity  from 

favages. 

In  times  long  before,  the  ancient  Scotch  ufed  round 
targets,  made  of  oak,  covered  with  the  hides  of  bulls, 
and  long  fhields,  narrow  below  and  broad  above,  form- 
ed of  pieces  of  oak  or  willow,  fecured  with  iron  ; pro- 
bably of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Norwegian  fhields, 
and  derived  from  the  fame  country;  they  had  alfo  a 

J 7 J # 

guard  for  the  fhoulders,  called  fcapul  : their  oflenfive 
weapons  were  the  bow,  fword,  two-handed  fword, 
and  Lochaber  ax,  a weapon  of  Norwegian  origin  ; 
to  thefe  may  be  added  leaden  mallets,  and  Jedburgh 
Haves. 

Stornaway,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  is 
lituated  on  a bay,  with  a harbour  fafe,  fpacious,  and 
ealy  of  accefs,  with  excellent  anchorage.  Several  of 
the  merchants  are  engaged  in  the  iifhing  trade,  and 
employ  one,  two,  or  more  vefFeis  in  the  proper  feafon, 
.conftantly  on  the  look- cut  for  herrings.  i heir  fitua- 
tion  is  very  happy  for  hilling,  being  near  to  the  weft 
fide  of  Lewis,  and  thofe  lochs  and  weftern  coafts, 
which  are  reforted  to  by  the  deep  fea-herrings  much 
more  than  the  eaftern  fhores,  either  of  the  main  land 
of  Scotland,  or  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The 
gains  are,  comtnunibus  annis , confiderable  on  the  trade ; 
and  they  draw  a large  portion  of  the  royal  bounty  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fifhery.  They  alfo  fend 
great  quantities  of  oil,  feal  fkins,  and  other  ikins,  an- 
nually to  the  markets.  i he  Stornaway  filhers  ftill 
farther  have  become  famous  for  the  vaft  herds  of  por- 
poifes  which  they  kill  in  their  lochs,  fometimes  by 
hundreds  at  a time. 

Trade,  but  chiefly  the  fifhing  trade,  gives  birth  to  a 
lively  and  general  induftry,  not  only  in  Stornaway,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Lewis  ; where  the  natural  adfivity  of 
the  inhabitants  is  farther  encouraged  by  the  wife  and 
liberal  policy  of  the  lord  of  the  foil,  in  conftrucling 
roads,  and  by  juft  regulations,  leaving  to  the  induftri- 
ous  the  reward  of  their  toil. 
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Stornaway  is  a market,  and  is  daily  becoming  a 
greater  market  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  fold  and  field. 

In  the  town  of  Stornaway  there  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  houfes  *,  the  building  of  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  hands,  as  mafons,  carpenters, 
imiths,  day  labourers,  &c.  and  people  to  cut,  dry,  and 
bring  home  peats,  of  which  the  confumption  is  daily 
increafing.  $ 

How  happy  a change  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
iiland  of  Lewis,  fince  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  firlt  of  England,  a period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies ! That  prince,  who  was  a great  encourager  of 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  fent  a colony  of  induftrious 
jfrfhermen  from  the  (hire  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  with 
feveral  Danes  and  Dutchmen,  to  teach  and  to  exhibit 
an  example  of  ufeful  induftry  to  the  natives,  with  the 
encouragement  of  large  allotments  of  bays  and  lands, 
indifputably  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  heir  to 
Macieod,  the  chieftain  of  Lewis,  together  with  his 
neighbours,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  from 
the  low  lands,  and  m adhered  them  to  the  number  of 
many  hundreds  in  one  night. 

There  is  a great  quantity  of  ling  on  the  coaft,  and  a 
few  cod,  both  of  which  are  well  cured  and  dried  by 
the  country  people,  they  fell  them  at  above  14I  Her- 
ling  per  ton,  to  the  htornaway  merchants,  who  fend 
them  to  foreign  markets.  Herrings  are  caught  in 
Loch  Stornaway,  fome  years  in  great  abundance,  and 
in  fome  not.  The  cod  and  ling  are  always  ftationary 
here. 

1 here  are  thirty  decked  veflels  belonging  to  this 
port,  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  burden  each  ; which 
are  employed  in  the  fummer  feafon  in  the  herrings 
bounty  fifhing,  and  at  other  times  in  the  coaftirg 
trade.  They  are  manned  with  natives  of  the  iiland, 
and  are  always  victualled,  except  as  to  the  article  of 
beef  only,  in  the  country. 
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Common  fea-weed  is  always  ufed  as  manure.  A 
few  tons  of  kelp  are  manufactured  every  third  year  in 
the  parifh. 

The  principal  bays  are,  Broad  bay,  South  bay,  Loch 
Stornaway,  and  Loch  Grimfhader  ; the  laft  is  a fafe 
harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  the  firft  but  an  indifferent 
one.  In  South  bay  veffels  fometimes  flop  for  a tide, 
but  it  is  no  harbour.  Loch  Stornaway  is  ,a  famous 
harbour  for  flups  of  any  burden  ; the  ground  is  good, 
and  no  weighty  fea  can  ever  come  into  it.  The  four 
principal  head-lands  are,  Tolfta-head,  Seller-head, 
Tiumpan-head,  and  Pebble-head. 

In  this  parifh  there  is  a remarkable  cave,  into  which 
the  fea  flows  at  high  water.  When  it  was  firft  noticed 
vaft  numbers  of  feals  were  killed  in  it,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  ftill  continued  once  a-year  about  Michaelmas. 
It  is  only  acceffible  from  fea : the  people  land  from 
their  boats  oppoiite  to  the  cave  in  the  time  of  low 
water  at  fpring  tide  $ they  walk  forward,  and  being 
furnifhed  with  fire,  they  light  torches  at  the  entry 
of  the  cave,  which  is  dark  far  in,  and  they  knock  to 
death  all  the  feals  found  there  with  heavy  bludgeons 
armed  with  iron.  At  firft  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
fee  fifty  killed  at  a time,  but  now  the  number  does 
not  exceed  from  feven  to  twelve.  At  the  fartheft  end 
there  is  a fmall  apartment,  the  top  of  which  is  lined 
with  ftalaClitae,  or  icicles,  of  very  firm  confiftence  : it 
is  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  Englifh  mile  in  length, 
and  its  height  is  variable.  The  otter  and  tighan,  or 
foumart,  are  found  in  this  parifh.  Moor-fowl,  plover, 
and  wild  pigeons,  are  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  country  part  of  the  parifh  are  fpun  and 
woven  all  the  cloth  neceffary  tor  labourers,  and  to  make 
all  the  broags  ufed  there. 

The  number  of  inhabited  Hated  houfes  in  this  town 
.are  fixty-feven.  They  are  all  made  of  the  beft  mate- 
rials ; fome  of  them- large,  commodious,  and  well 
furnifhed  j they  are  generally  two  ftories  high  and  a 
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garret : there  is  a cuftom-houfe  with  all  its  proper 
officers,  a town-houfe,  an  afifembly-room,  and  two 
fchool-houfes ; one  for  the  parochial  grammar-fchool, 
and  the  other  for  the  fociety  fchool  eftabliffied  there. 
On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  town  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  thatched  houfes,  which  have  ftrong  walls 
and  gables,  with  glafs  windows,  all  in  a line  fronting 
the  fide  of  the  bay,  where  it  grows  narrow.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  town  there  is  a great  number  of  mi- 
ferable  thatched  huts,  occupied  by  failors,  fifhermen* 
and  others,  with  their  families. 

It  is  a curious  circumftance,  that,  time  out  of  re- 
membrance, their  maid  fervants  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  every  morning,  a wine-glafsful  of  whifkey, 
which  their  miftrefles  gave  them  j this  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  became  fo  well  eftabliffied  by  length  of  time,  that 
if  the  practice  of  it  ffiould  happen  to  be  negledted  or 
forgotten  in  a family  even  once,  difcontent  and  idle^ 
nefs  throughout  the  day,  on  the  part  of  the  maid  pr 
maids,  would  be  the  fure  confequence.  However, 
(ince  the  ftoppage  of  the  diftilleries  took  place,  the 
people  of  the  town  found  it  neceflary  to  unite  in  the 
refolution  of  aboliffiing  the  practice,  by  withholding 
the  dear  cordial  from  their  female  domeftics,  but  not 
without  the  precaution  of  making  a compenfation  to 
them  in  money  for  their  grievous  lot's  ‘,  and  it  is  faid, 
that  even  this  is  not  fatisfadtory,  and  that  in  fome  fa- 
milies the  dram  is  (till  given  privately  to  preferve 
peace  and  good  order. 

About  200  yards  from  the  town,  on  the  oppofite  or 
foufh-weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  upon  an  eminence* 
ftands  Seaforth  lodge,  a neat  modern  houfe. 

On  a point  near  the  town  there  is  a veftige  remain- 
ing of  a caftle,  built  for  the  protestor  of  the  place  by 
the  Macleods,  the  ancient  pofieflfors  of  the  iiland. 
Not  far  from  it  there  was  another  tower,  built  by 
Cromwell  to  awe  the  neighbourhood ; no  part  of 
thi  sremains.  The  people  are  not  fond  of  a mili- 
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tary  life,  but  early  habit  reconciles  them  to  the  fea# 
and  from  that  employment  they  derive  their  chief  fub* 
fiilence. 
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FIVE  miles  from  Peebles,  on  the  right,  is  Vraquair, 
once  celebrated  for  its  thicket  of  birch  trees,  or  bufh 
aboon  Traquair,  now  reduced  to  about  five  trees,  which 
point  out  the  fpot  once  confecrated  to  love  and  poetry* 
The  manfion  has  for  fome  years  been  forfaken  by  the 
noble  owner,  the  earl  of  Traquair,  who  refides 
abroad. 

Inverleithing  is  a village  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Leithen,  near  its  union  with  the  T weed.  The  wooU 
len  manufacture  was  introduced  there  fome  years  fmce, 
and  a large  houfe  ereCted  for  the  purpofe.  Near  to 
the  village  are  veftiges  of  a ilrong  fortification  *,  and 
in  the  perifh  is  a medicinal  fpring,  fimilar  to  that  at 
Harrowgate. 
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THE  church  of  Rait  is  in  ruins,  and  the  parifh  unit** 
cd  to  Kilfpindie : near  the  village,  on  a gravel  hill,  are 
the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  fortification. 

At  the  caftle  of  Kinfauns,  a feat  of  lord  Gray,  is 
preferved  a large  two-handed  fword,  faid  to  have  be- 
longed to  fir  Thomas  Charteris,  alias  Thomas  de 
Longueville,  a native  of  France,  who,  at  the  court  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  killed  a gentle- 
man in  the  king’s  prefence.  Being  refufed  pardon,  he 
turned  pirate,  and  was  taken  prifoner  by  "Wallace,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  at  lait  obtained  a pardon  j and  was 
afterwards  the  faithful  companion  of  that  hero  till  his 
death.  He  afterwards  ferved  Bruce,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  taking  of  Perth  : and,  as  a reward  for  his 
fervices,  received  the  lands  of  Kinfauns. 

The  feat  of  the  noble  family  who  takes  the  title 
from  the  village  of  Kinnaird,  is  now  near  Roffie  : 
Kinnaird  caftle  is  ancient,  and  great  part  of  it  demo- 
lifhed.  The  church  of  Rofiie,  like  that  of  Rait,.  is  in 
ruins,  and  the  parilh  united  to  Inchture.  Lord  Kin- 
naird, who  has  a confiderable  eftate,  is  making  great 
Improvements  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Five  miles  fouth  from  Roffie  is  Polgavy,  a town  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tay,  with  a pier,  and  harbour  for 
vol.  ru  J c c 
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veffels  of  fixty  or  feventy  tons : great  quantities  of 
provifions  are  fhipped  here,  and  a great  deal  of  lime  and 
coals  brought  in. 

In  the  parifh  of  Bervie,  three  miles  eaft  from  R.ofiie, 
is  a place  called  Pitalpie,  or  Pit  of  Alp  in,  being  the 
fpot  where  the  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Scots  and  Picfs,  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated,  and  their  king  Alpha,  with 
many  of  his  nobles,  llajn.  Near  the  church  are  forne 
veftiges  of  a caftle,  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Alex- 
ander I.  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  him  afterwards  given 
to  the  monaftery  at  Scoon. 
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METHVEN  is  mentioned  in  hiftory  as  early  as  the 
year  970,  when  Colenus,  reputed  the  feventy-ninth 
king  of  Scotland,  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  Rohard, 
thane  of  Methven,  whole  daughter  he  had  debauched. 
A provoftry,  or  collegiate  church,  was  founded  in 
1433,  by  Walter  Stewart  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  a 
principal  agent  in  the  murder  of  his  nephew  jarnes  I, 
An  aille  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
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ib.rne  of  the  royal  family,  now  the  burial-place  of  the 
carls  of  Methven. 

King  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Eriglifh, 
under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  near  Methven  c a file,  and 
deferred  by  moft  of  his  army. 

Befiy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  fubjects  of  the  celebrated 
popular  fong,  are  faid  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
parifh.  The  common  tradition  is,  that  Belly  Bell  was 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Kinvaid,  and  Mary  Gray  of 
the  laird  of  Lednock.  Being;  near  neighbours,  a great 
intimacy  fub  lifted  between  them.  When  they  were 
together  at  Lednock,  the  plague  broke  out  in  1645  , to 
avoid  which  they  retired  to  a romantic  fpot,  called 
Burn  Braes,  on  the  ell  ate  of  Lednock,  where  they 
lived  for  fonts  time,  but  afterwards  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  a young  gentleman,  an  admirer  of  both, 
who  came  to  vifat  them  in  their  folitude  ; and  here 
they  died,  and  were  buried  at  feme  diftance  from  their 
bower,  near  a beautiful  bank  of  the  river  Almond, 

Major  Berry,  the  late  proprietor  of  Lednock,  en- 
clofed  the  fpot  of  ground,  and  confecrated  it  to  the 
memory  of  thefe  famed  and  amiable  friends. 

At  M one  die,  four  miles  north-eaft  from  Methven, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  bifbops  of 
Dunkeld.  There  are  likewife  veitiges  of  a Roman 
camp,  and  feveral  cairns  in  the  parilh. 

About  a mile  eafl  from  Foulis  are  the  remains  of  a 
caftle,  an  ancient  feat,  where  MalluS,  fir  ft  earl  of 
Strathearn,  refided  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  His 
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Near  Comry  is  a celebrated  fpring,  called  St.  Lilian’s 
Well,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  anciently 
fituated  at  the  top  of  Dun  Fhaolain  (Lilian’s  Hill),  but 
fuddenly  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  It  was 
formerly  in  great  efteem,  and  confidered  facred.  It  ia 
krill  much  frequented  from  May  to  Auguft.  The  in- 
valids walk,  or  are  carried,  round  the  well  in  a direc- 
tion called  deifhnl,  that  Is  from  eaft  t®  weft,  according 
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to  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ; they  alfo  drink  of  the  wat ef 
and  bathe  in  it.  The  rock  on  the  top  of  the  hill  form- 
ed a chair  for  St.  Fillan,  who  was  the  tutelar  faint  of 
Breadalbane,  wdiich  ftill  remains  : thofe  who  are 
afflicted,  with  the  rheumatifm  in  the  back,  mult  afcend 
the  hill,  fit  in  his  chair,  then  lie  down  on  their  backs, 
and  be  pulled  by  the  legs  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

In  the  parifh  is  a plain,  on  which  Mr.  Gordon  thinks 
the  battle  was  fought  between  Agricola  and  Gal- 
gacus. 

Mickle  Port  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  Loch  Em 
and  Loch  Ern  Head  at  the  weft.  Loch  Ern  is  not 
much  diftinguilhed  for  its  number  of  fifh,  but  is  faid 
never  to  freeze.  Near  each  end  is  an  iiland,  on  which 
are  the  remains  of  a caftle. 
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AT  Gargunnock  was  once  a bridge  over  the  Forth, 
and  there  are  fome  remains  of  it  exifting,  but  hardly  a 
done  left  of  a fort  which  was  garrifoned  by  the  Eng- 
lifih,  and  taken  by  the  brave  fir  William  Wallace.  In 
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tli-Is  neighbourhood  is  a large  Ira  el'  of  muir-fand, 
almoft  without  inhabitants  or  trees.  Gargunnock- 
houfe,  the  feat  ot  Colonel  Eidingtoun,  was  originally 
built  as  a caftle  or  a place  of  ftrength.  The  Glen  of 
Boquan,  in  this  par  hip  is  much  admired  for  its  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  feenery. 

A difpute  having  arifen  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  baronies  of  Gentirran  and  Arnprior,  in  the  parilh 
of  Kippen,  about  the  ftream  that  hides  from  Loch 
Leggan ; they  determined  to  decide'  it  by  force  of 
arms,  when  feveral  perfons  were  killed.  From  tins 
circumftan.ce  the  place  was  called  Bloody  Mires. 
James  V.  being  .adviled  of  the  matter,  took  the  ftream 
from  both. 

In  the  parilh  of  Drymen,  or  Drumen,  was  born 
Napier  of  Marckifton,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  loga- 
rithrns. 

On  the  opposite  fide  of  the  river  Enderick  is  a 
farm-houfe  called  the  Mofs,  belonging  to  the  parilh  of 
Killcarn,  where  the  celebrated  poet  and  hiftorian,  George 
Buchanan,  was  born,  in  1506  ; part  of  the  houfe  has 
been  rebuilt,  but  the  ancient  conftrucHon  and  appear- 
ance are  preferred  by  Mr.  Finlay  the  owner.  Some 
years  fmee  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  by 
fubfeription,  erebled  a monument  to  his  memory ; 
confifting  of  a well-proportioned  obelifk,  nineteen  feet 
fquare  at  the  bafe,  and  103  feet  in  height  from  the 
bottom.  The  obelilk  is  hollow  within  from  the  founda- 
tion, In  which  was  placed  a crvfta!  bottle,  hermetically 
fealed,  containing  a diver  medal,  with  the  following 
infeription  : 

In  memoriam 
Georgii  Buchanan!, 

Poetas  et  hiftorici  celeberrimi : 

Accolis  hujus  loci,  ultra  conferentibus, 

Hasc  columna  polita  eft,  1788. 

Jacobus  Craig,  architect,  Edinburgens. 

A mile  and  a half  beyond  Drymen  is  Buchanan- 
houfe,  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Monti  ofe,  on  the  north 
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fide  of  the  Endrick.  Two  miles  from  Dry  men,  on 
the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  Kilmaronock  caftle,  on  the 
iouth  fide  of  the  Endrick. 
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NEAR  Blackford  are  the  remains  of  the  caftle  of 
Tullibardine,  once  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Tullibar* 
dine  j and  long  fince  the  family  came  to  the  title  of 
Athol  by  marrying  the  heirefs  ; they  refided  there  iome 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1715  it  was  garrifoned 
by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
Before  the  year  1 745  it  was  inhabited  by  lord  George 
Murray  j fince  that  time  it  has  been  fullered  to  run  to 
ruin. 

Auchterarder  con  fids  of  one  ftreet,  nearly  a mile 
long,  and  containing  not  more  than  100  houfes  j it 
was  once  a royal  burgh,  but  has  long  fince  loft  it  pri- 
vileges. North  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
caftle,  faid  to  have  been  a hunting- feat  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  At  a little  diftance  from  the  village  is  Bor- 
land Park,  a village  built  by  government  for  the  accom« 
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modation  of  foldiers  who  were  difeharged,  in  1763  ; 
it  contains  about  140  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
weavers. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  Duncruib,  a feat  of  lord 
Kollo  ; and  Keltic,  a feat  of  the  Drummonds. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Aberdalgy  is  a monument  of 
black  marble  for  William  Oliphant;  perhaps  that  brave 
man,  the  deputy  governor  of  Stirling  caftle,  who, 
when  fummoned  in  the  name  of  Edward  I.  to  furren- 
der,  anfwered,  that  he  had  never  fworn  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward, but  had  taken  an  oath  to  keep  the  caftle,  and 
mult,  therefore,  wait  the  command  of  his  fuperior  5 
and  who,  when  the  caftle  v/as  befieged  by  Edward  in 
perfon,  had  the  courage  to  defend  it  full  three  months, 
though  before  the  commencement  of  the  flege  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom  had  fubmitted.  In  this  parifli  was 
fought  the  unfortunate  battle  between  Edward  Baliol 
and  the  Scottifti  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Mar, 
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